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bound  volumes  of  Public  Documents,  the  C<»nptroller  has  also 
given  each  report  a  Binding  Number  by  which  its  position  in 
the  bound  volumes  is  permanently  established,  thus  enabling 
each  report  to  be  found  in  the  same  position  and  volume  from 
year  to  year. 

That  these  several  reports  may  be  placed  in  the  libraries 
of  our  several  exchani^^es  as  soon  as  ccmvenient  after  publication, 
he  has  provided  that  the  State  Librarian  shall  be  supplied  with 
two  hundred  sets  bound  in  volumes  of  convenient  size,  each 
volume  to  be  bound  and  labeled  in  harmony  with  the  regular 
set  and  sent  out  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  printing  of  the 
reports  belonging  therein.  This  arrangement  began  with  the 
reports  for  1902. 
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REPORT 


THE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 


TO  THE  GOVERNOR 


Information. concenUDg  "the  condition  and  progress  of  the  public  schoola" 
is  deriTed  by  this  board  from  reports  of  school  officials  and  other  sources. 

A  summary  of  this  information  is  given  under  the  following  heads: 


1  Provision  for  schooLi 

11  Trade  schoola 

iiTewhen 

xi  Supervision 

iti  Scholara 

KJi  Convejrance 

xiii  High  school  tuition 

▼  Expenses 

riv  High  school  conveyance 

-ri  Eteceipts 

XT  Average  attendance  grant 

Tii  State  ftHJropriations 

xvi  Eye  sight  teat 

viii  Special  childrea 

xvii  ^torical  nunmary 

J 

laia- 

IBIS-M 

4-15 

N'omber  of  district 

294 

294 

294 

Nttmber  of  schools 

1,434 

1,429 

1,443 

elMnentat; 

1,362 

1.357 

1,371 

higfa  .          ... 

72 

72 

72 

Kumberofone-roomscboolB       842 

807 

813 

two-room  seEiods 

14S 

153 

144 

tbiee-rooiD  schoola 

6X 

46 

47 

fotu^Tooin  schools 

73 

89 

87 

2fi 

24 

22 

Hxor  more 

-2M 

310 

330 

N'und>er  of  departments 

5,282 

5,433 

6.633 

Nomber  of  Bittings 

206,821 

210,906 

2:^4,  U6 

190,732 

193,989 

204,077 

high  .... 

16,089 

16,917 

20,049 

Schools  avcragiiig  8  or  less 

105 

89 

eo 

ArcncB  length  of  school 

year  in  days 

184-47 

IS4.66 

183.01 

denientary 

high.           .          .          . 

184.31 
185.83 

184.64 
185.60 

182.86 
184.13 
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Each  coiuolid&ted  town  conatitutea  s  district  and  there  are  chartered  diatrietA  aa  M- 
lowa: 

Manchester — 9th  district 
Middletowa — City  district 
New  Haren — City  district 
New  Haven — Westville  district 
OiaogB — Union  district 
Watcrbury — Center  district 
A  school  is  a  group  of  departmenta  in  a  sin^e  building.    The  number  of  schools  of  six 
or  more  departments  increases  steadily.     The  number  of  one  room  schools  has  fallen  from 
1039  in  1904  to  813  in  1915. 

i(a) 


XVCNINO  SCBOOLS 

t91S-IS 

1918-14 

1914-IB 

Numbw  of  towns  hav- 

mg  ereiuE^  schools 

23 

24 

27 

Number  of  schools     . 

40 

43 

46 

RegistrBtion      . 

12,836 

14,465 

17,444 

4,320 

6,4OT 

6,268 

Teaehm. 

324 

380 

440 

men      . 

158 

157 

176 

women 

166 

223 

204 

Average  wages  per  night 

men 

$2.30 

2.17 

2.12 

women 

1.97 

Expenae 

1.87 

1.87 

isis-ia 

1913-1 t          \ 

iBi*-ia 

InstiucWon 

152,241.58 

$61,076.30 

$63,921.46 

principals               .    U,007.00 

$3,305.76 

$3,514.25 

teachers                  .    43,492.74 

47,348.75 

53,804.25 

textbooks,  rtation- 

ery,  mipp&»,  etc.    . 

4,741.84 

10,421.80 

6,6(».96 

Operation  of  plwit     , 

8,441 

94 

11,127.70 

8,706.23 

Maintenanoe     . 

2,203 

56 

3,142. 2Z 

2,508.61 

Other  object.    . 

3,493.30 

3,076.06 
$78,422.28 

1,417.04 

Total 

106,380 

38 

$77,553.34 

i(b) 

HiaH  8CHOOLB 

1*12-1* 

UlS-14 

W14-tS 

NundNT  of  high  Khooli 

72 

73 

73 

Nun^MT  of  pugxls  . 

16,513* 

18,326t 

20,70* 

elanaCbixfaest) 

2,287 

2,577 

2,733 

'    b       . 

3,087 

3,244 

3,840 

'     0         . 

4,125 

4,879 

5,622 

«    d       .        . 

6,564 

7,290 

8,360 

graduate  studenU 

81 

127 

128 

undamfied 

19 

onwd:  mold  lumi* 

tofU  o 

23 

21 

•  rwocdxilDUKhoalb 

1.01  ymr  sUmu  ISO 

^d  by  Google 


Numlm  of  t«ftcben 


REFOBT  or  THE  BOABD 
ifbj 

HiQB  SCHOOLS  (condTtded) 
710 


N'umbcT  of  pujHla  from 

out  of  town 
N'mnber  of  graduates  from 


1,720 
2,305 


2,333 
2,T26 


Namber  of  gnduateB  went 
toeoOege   . 

giHa 

Xumber  grkdustM  went 
tonomul  school 

Sefaolara  resistered  in  en- 
dowed acftdemiee  free 
for  mttendsnee  of  pnpila 
in  thetown 


tm/ hi9k  hJuoU 
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Z  BBPOBT  or  THE  BOABD 

I&cluding  the  registration  at  endowed  academies,  the  attendance  at  secon- 
dary schools  is  22,555. 

The  ratio  of  men  to  women  teachers  is  9  to  20;  in  elementary  schools   1 
to  40. 

The  number  of  children  taught  by  a  dngle  teacha  is  17;  in  elementary 
schools  44. 
* 

The  instruction  force  in  the  forgoing  schools  is 


Number  of  teBcbere 

318 

5,666 

6,867 
333 

349 

6,035 

140 

128 

133 

high 

178". 

205 

216 

women 

.;6,248 

6,634 

6,686 

elemeDtaiy 

4,776 

fi,016 

6,146 

high 

472 

618 

541 

supetvudng  prinoipaU 

og 

SI 

71 
60 

121 

™men    '. 

supervisors    of   epecit 

aubjeots  Eind  Rrades 

181 

210 

232 

moi 

74 

women   . 

158 

Number  of  teacha^  emp 

oyed  whose 

5,264 

6.372 

5,790 

Number  of  beginneru 

633 

653 

598 

Number  graduates  of  noi 

•malachoob 

2,080 

3,374 

8,725 

Average  mon^y  wages 

men  . 

$111.49 

$117.80 

1122.70 

elementary 

S89.80 

J96.64 

$97.53 

high       .         . 
women 

128,65 

69.71 

131 . 18 

61.63 

138.20 

64.32 

elementaiy 

87.71 

59.66 

62.08 

high        .         . 

80.04 

80.68 

85.62 

supervising  principals 

111.02 

men 

193.66 

women   . 

113.97 

iupv  grades  and  subj 

80.03 

men 

90.38 

women  . 

61.86 

In  trade  schools  the  number  of  teachers  is  50  and  in  normal  schools  58. 
Thb  swells  the  teaching  force  of  the  puUic  schools  to  6,496. 
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The  salaries  of  5,783  teachers  are  distributed  as  follows : 


LcMthuiSSOO 
ft300-S399 
M00-t499 


saoi>-s99g 

I100O-S1O99 
tllOO-tllM 
11200-11299 
tl300-S139fl 
11400-SU99 
»500-|1599 
tl60l>-S169e 
11700-S1799 
(180(hSl899 
I1900-SI999 
tZ0(W-S24»9 


13000  ftndo 


201         «,B2S         5,126        173        484        867-5,783 


The  forgoing  includes  teachers  especial 'Subjects. 


In  these  schools  are  found  cbildrieQ  as  follows: 


PorditioD  ISIO     . 

1,114.756 

1,114,756 

1,114,786 

Utmitd  population  1915 

1,290,343 

hwantim  (4-16  yews 

"f-ge)      .         .         .     . 

262,404 

271,374 

276,412 

tttirtnticHi  . 

206,914 

211,975 

218,459 

(iHMntwy                    .     190,163 

193,301 

197,674 

m.        .                          16,781 

18,674 

20,786 

Niorerieyewsofago 

9,180 

9,474 

10,315 

Amp  tarn  registntioii 

184,737 

190,732 

197,426 

S«l»tati<ffl    in    private 

"ioolE 

37,353 

39,626 

42,129 

IflMKbooi         . 

39,801 

38,956 

39,965 

Artfigt  it  tendance 

161,962 

168.060 

175,881 

•iamtatj                   .     147,342 

161,769 

157,607 

^.        .                  .       14,820 

16,291 

18,274 

)^  cat  who  attemdad  part  of  year   . 
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SCHOLABS  (oondvded)     ■ 

1913-13  1B13-14  1913-16 

Pv  cent  of    attendanea  on  bant  ot 

enumcmUoD         ....        61.7  61.9  63.S 

Per  cent  erf    attendance  on  basia  of 

regiiitration 87.6  88.1  89.0 

Attendiinca'^is  compuleoiy  fromj  7  to  13  inclusive.  "In  no  school"  com- 
priaes  the  two  classes  of  children — (1),  from  4  to  6  inclusive;  and  (2),  those 
14  and  15 — both  of  which  classes  are  not  subj'ect  to  the  compulsory  attend- 
ance law. 

tv 

Accommodations  for  children  are  provided  as  follows: 

e<»CK>I.HOU8B8  AND  IlBBAXlEa 


I9ia-1» 

IBIS-M 

1014-16 

numbw      . 

1,486 

1,486 

1,510 

derooitarf 

1,452 

1,452 

1,473 

high       .         . 

33 

33 

37 

number  poor . 

107 

84 

91 

buat  during  ywr 

19 

36 

25 

ooat  of  new 

1622,218.84 

«1,176,949-.2S 

81,151,123.34 

and  buUdinga  . 

S2a,351,92S.65 

833,293,194.84 

elementarr      .  S17,359,731.37           $18,744,493.04 

$19,290,452.40 

high                       3,737,M8.30               3,607,435.61 

4,002,742.44 

Sohool  Ubrariee 

number  of  achook  having 

i,iia 

1,168 

1,168 

number  of  books 

306,939 

313,833 

348,964 

number  drawing  state 

.grant,      . 

178 

180 

169 

tjotal    afnt   from  state 

19,710.00 

(10,960.00 

112,355.00 

•Public  libruia 

number 

181 

183 

187 

«Sm,  mpMt  of  Publio  libraiy  » 

AmitM 

Expensed  of  public  schools  were  as  follows: 

EXPBNSDS 

1913-14 
'¥00%  Total  e]q>enditoe  as  reported  by  towns  and  chartered  districta  88,568,594.49 

'       Current  fttpcnws" 6,158,365.77 

2.10%  GeneHd  coiitMt     ...  $   184,958.95 

school  board  etc  S   64,754.87 

supervision  110,520itl 

compulsory  attendance     .  9,683,27 
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BXTENMa  1918-14  (emuittdad} 

53.87%  iDBtrut^i^ .... 

sup^^on  of  sradM  and  nib- 

14,616,202.14 

jecte            .         .         . 

168,386.91 

306,441.47 

teaobeiB 

3,705,440.93 

133,030.46 

tuition  f  CM     . 

121,164.96 

joint  schools  . 

6,865.51 

174,961.87 

710,946.75 

8.30%  OpH»tion  of  school  plant 

janitora  and  engineen 

346,778.34 

fuel  water  light  etc 

365,168.41 

4.14%  Maintenanos  of  school  plant 

(repairs  insunnoe  etc)      . 

364,708.48 

2.47%  Aunliwy  ageaciw 

211,899.74 

tibraiy  and  apparatus 

26,606.90 

promotion  of  health 

21,350.07 

163,942.77 

79,461.71 

31.51%  CaptMraflays 

1,843,412.12 

new  grounds  and  buildings 

1,745,646^6 

97,7(16.26 

6.62%   Faj/mmi*  of  d^4a  . 

666,916.60 

forinterert      . 

181,187.72 

on  principal    . 

385,728^ 

100%      Total  expenditure  by  towns  on  account  of  schools  $8,568,594.49 

Indebtednees  on  account  of  schools  ....       7,581,435.32 

Per  oeat  of  taxable  propniiy  appropriated  for  schools  6.07  mills 

■■""  "  '  ""by  town  tax  6.08    " 

Paid  for  each  child  enumerated  (for  current  expenses}  $22.69 

■      '      '        "in  average  attendance  (for  current  eipenaeo)  36.64 

KXFEN5ES 

1914-1915 
100%     TotalexpenditureBareportedbytownsaiidchartered'diBtricts  $9,590,553.67 

Ctirrmi  expetitea 6,485,449.83 

2.14%  General  control      ...  $  205,871.91 

school  board  etc      .         .     $    76,238.62 
supervision     .  .        119,861.46 

compnlsory  attendance    .  9,771.83 
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(ud  water  fight  etc 
Za7£  Haatenaiiee  <if  Kbool  pbnt 

iKqwiia  inmranee  etc.) 
2.17%  AimUsrr 


promotioa  of  bealtk 

tranqMitatioa  of  popQi 
.82% 
2SJ«%  Co^itfaf 


73S% 


27,3(6^ 
161414.41 


368,22S.48 
MIK13OS0 


2,28i,4S&S5 
138,38iJS 


100%     Total  c 

iDdcbtednen  ( 

Per  (xnt  <rf  t^»«M»'  property  appropriated  for  at 

Paid  far  cnnent  c«pbimw  per  duld  enumerated 

Coat  per  working  djqr  of  each  ebtld      .         .         .         , 


da      .         .      19400,553.07 
S,703,32B.21 
itoiJa  S.T3  miHi^ 

*      b  J  town  tax  4.80    ' 
(4-16)  S23.47 

ttendanoe  .  30.87 

M 


SBCBIPTS 

The  ncdpts  by  towna  for  achool  purposes  were  as  follows: 

U13-14  IBIl-lI 


$    110,851.55       1.07        I    113,000.37       1.49 
26,123.10         .37  27,066.74         .35 

22452.62         .32  23,122.51         .30 


sdioolfuiid  . 
tows  depoait  fund 
local  fundi    . 
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BBCBIPTS  (i»nctiided) 

IBia-U 

191t-16 

Amoont              % 

AnooDt 

% 

Twation 

townt&x 

.      »5,12i061-16     73.02 

SS,636,312.61 

73.60 

district  di^t    . 

612,443.18       8.73 

688,157.80 

8.W 

Btate  tax 

736,492.74     10.50 

764,789.56 

9.99 

46,605.82         .66 

19,844.31 

.26 

TuitJon  feea 

130,926.12       1.M 

152,237.48 

1.99 

Other  Boutc«   . 

192,267,00       2.74 

231,996.03 

3.03 

Total 

.     J7,017,313.29   100.00 

»7,656,423.39 

100.00 

IXMDB         . 

1,532,161.75 

1,949,796.13 

The  total  contribution  from  the  State  treasury  to  public 
school  education  was  $1,212,950. 

Tliifi  brings  the  total  school  expense  for  educaUooal  purposes 
f<v  1914-15  to  $10,038,714. 


Tbe  appropriatJODfi  by  the  le^lature  for  educational  purposes 
are  ^ven  below. 

Their  ctistribution  is  regulated  by  law  as  foUoi^: 
i    The  state  board  of  education  does  not  disburse  and  has  no 
control 

ii     The  state  board  of  education  audits  and  applies  to  the 
comptroller  for  the  sums  prescribed  by  law 

iii     The  state  board  of  education  disburses  at  its  discretion 
iv     The  public  library  committee  disburses  as  the  law  pre- 
scribes. 


Conunon  Bcboole 
Evening  Mboolfl 


Bigh  Kbool  tuition  . 
High  acboot  transportation 
Average  attendance  . 
School  libraries  and  appAratus 
T^sioed  taBobets 
Model  aobool  teachers 


1B13-1S  1915-17 

.    11,236,000.00        11,280,000.00 
24,500.00  24,500.00 


$1,260,500.00 

1128,300.00 
48,000.00 
270,000.00 

26,000.00 
14,500.00 
16,000.00 

$1,304,600.00 

$86,000.00 
50,000.00 

270,000.00 
20,000.00 
15,000.00 
7,500.00 

S501,800.00 

9448,500.00 
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Supervimon 

Teachers'  meetings 

Nmmal  Bofatmls 

Tr&deschoola  . 

Special  i^ents  . 

Office  eirpensoa 

FriDtinB  and  binding 

Salaries    . 

State  board  of  education 

Traveling  expenms  of  secretaiy  and  agent 


Public  library  committee  . 
Public  librariee 


ifil3-is 

$139,000.00 

8,000.00 

220,000.00 

200,000.00 

43,000.00 

19,000.00 

3,«X).00 

28,000.00 

100.00 

4,000.00 


19111-17 

1130,000.00 

8,000.00 

220,000.00 

250,000.00 

42,000.00 

17,000.00 

4,000.00 

28,000.00 

100.00 

4,000.00 

$703,100.00 

$8,000.00 
20,000.00 


$25,600.00  $28,000.00 

Grand  totals $2,451,400.00        $2,484,100.00 

The  appropriations  above  described  are  distributed  to   the 
various  divisions  of  education  as  follows : 


i  Elementary  education 

(number  for  whom  prorinon  must 

be  made  to  14) 
Enumeration  grant 
Evening  achoob 
Aven^  attendanqe 
School  Ubrariea  . 


190,000 


197,674 


$1,137,120,00  $1,168,369.64 

18,500.00  24,600.00 

270,000.00  270,000.00 

18,000.00  20,000.00 


ii  Secondary  education 

(number  for  whom  provieton  is  made)  18,000 


$1,443,620.00    $1,472,869.64    69% 


Enumeration  grant 

$98,880.00 

$121,630.36 

Kif$i  school  tuition     . 

86,000.00 

86,000.00 

High  school  transp(»tattau  . 

33,000.00 

60,000.00 

$217,880.00 

$257,630^ 

11% 

iii  Traming  teaeheia 

Normal  schoota  . 

$220,000.00 

$220,000.00 

Model  Bchods    . 

15,000.00 

7,800.00 

Trained  teachers 

13,000.00 

15,000.00 

Teachers'  meetings 

8,000.00 

8,000.00 

$256,000.00 

$250,600.00 

10% 
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»1S-1S  1015-17 

IT  TYftde  achocda        ....      {200,000.00       1250,000.00    10% 


Spetial  agents  attendtuioe  and  labor      S40,000.00  $42,000.00 

Office te,000.00  17,000.00 

Printing  and  binding                                3,500.00  4,000.00 

Salariffl 28,000.00  28,000.00 

Expenaea  of  board                                             100.00  100.00 

Expenaee  o(  secretary  and  agent  .            4,000.00  4,000.00 

991,600.00  105,100.00      4% 

vi  Supervision $125,000.00  $130,000.00      6% 

Tti  PuRlic  Ubraries 

Books 19,000.00  20,000.00 

Expenses  of  conunittee                 .            6,500.00  8,000.00 

$25,500.00  $28,000.00      1% 

Total $2,359,600.00  $2,484,100.00 


SPECIAL    CHILDREN 

To  ascertain  tbe  number  and  location  of  children  who  are 
laboring  under  such  mentaT  disability  that  the  local  public 
schools  cannot  be  useful  to  them  a  survey  of  the  state  supervision 
system  was  made.    Tbe  forms  of  inquiry  were  as  follows; 


Rktobi  ul  CaiLDHmH  Buomoiho  to  ihub  Qbodm 

BeouHjttJ  or  Hau-bLind 

V«yi>e"ou» 

Epileptic  (csnvuUluna  at  home  or  Khool  snce  Che  me  ol  tour) 

nat  "  merely  bmckvud") 

8 

7     AH  ktrpioal  shildnn  vho  hare  not  bMD  iniluded  In  other  (i 


Vat  eepu-ate  oard  lor  each  ehild  reported 
Fin  om  wd  in  ruU  for  och  child  in  (roup  5 
ViB  imt  aeeCiim  0114  ontj/  for  ehUdrvn  beloafiiiB  to 
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l«pgit  OB  flpMlal  CUIdns 


Note  uir  noeptiooal  or  ngnifiguit  fuU  In  n(uil  to  tbs  hoam.  punatM  or  obIMItsi. 
Oiva  tha  obih*,  ant,  and  ichool  mvul*  ol  uir  brolhcn  or  niten  who  mn  iMokwmrd  or 

SsbOOl  AfalBV 

5irtd  iatu9rrteUd  npretenlaHK  ap^eimtiu  of  tha  pvjnTa  wehoot  vort  in  1  WrUinff  S 
DraviiHi  ieriainal  and  copifll)  S  SftUine  4  Antkmitic  II  IA«  cUU  eon  arili  wnWntM 
Aon  Mm  wiu  a  IMUr  on  "  WhM  I  did  lut  SktunUy  "  Attav  IS  ninidu  ((T  Km*  tad  ti- 
nt aatiMtanet  vAutetfr. 

AMiTHmrtc :  bits  ■□  eumple  ol  the  man  difficult  vcxk  the  ehUd  »d  do  with  fair 

Hbadimq:  the  flhitd  can  rflwl  ml»ut  u  vrflU  u  tba  ATerace srade  pupil, 

SmcH  itm  Linavxaa:  undeiiine  atatemcDti  which  desciibt  the  child;  talkatin 
— Blent— ■tutt«n—GsD  talk  only  in  wards  and  phruea — diaflfoivd  apetch — eui  nptodoo* 

HAnlnroat:  underliaa  worda  which  deacribe:  olumay,  akiUuJ.  inut&ttTe.  oiipoal* 
lef^handed.     MeotioD  any  form  in  which  the  chil^  \m  eapociallf  iDtar««(«d  or  oapable- 

Pui   AitD  OuT-Or-BcacMii.;    doa*  tha    ohild    play   much    at    raceaa   or    outaid*   ol    , 
BohoolT 

play  vii;oroua]yt  pLey  alone  or  with  othereT 

•(■  of  pLaymatea  or  ohumT  play  int«11iteDt1yT 

iotareatad  in  any  trade  or  vocationT 
any  other  apecial  intereat? 

TaiiFBKUiaHnL  and  Moral  Tatira:  anderacore  only  thoae  phraae*  and  ad- 
Jeetivea  which  are  vary  chaTaclariatic  of  tha  child;  truatworthy,  obadieot.  diahDneat, 
□loody,   ofaeerfuL   dovan]y»   quarrelaome,    unfeeling,   lanfuoroua»   affectionate,    atubbDra, 

arlflah.  noiay.  babyiah,  neat,  very  fond  of  muaie,  keac  aanae  of  humor,  ituidd,  laolu  Bammoa 

DauMaDBKCT;   if  there    hu   bean    any    deliaguency,  (thieviDg,   lyini,   cruelty,  dt- 

AlM  ipaiafy  how  the  child  haa  Fven  trouble  in  diadpline  at  lehooL 
Any  further  remarka? 

The  result  is  found  in  the  follonii^  tables : 

T&blei 

Population 139,605 

Enumer&tioD    ..........       32,223 

Average  attendaace  ........       20,029 
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xix 

rsbleu 

Nation&litjr 

i 

iu 

i« 

V 

ri 

Tii 

Total 

Amcmcan 

38 

49 

131 

4 

20 

361 

Amencftu  (colond 

2 

A 

AustJUD 

1 

2 

Betp«n 

1 

1 

Bcdiemiui 

1 

1 

2 

Caiwdisn 

1 

6 

DaniBh 

2 

3 

EoglVh 

2 

3 

2 

10 

FiimiBli 

1 

1 

3 

French 

•  4 

1 

2 

1 

15 

GcrmNi 

5 

4 

10 

2 

34 

Hunganim 

1 

3 

1 

7 

Irish     . 

2 

4 

20 

2 

SS 

Italkn 

S 

4 

10 

34 

JeiriBh 

1 

9 

13 

Polieb 

7 

2 

12 

28 

Portuguese 

1 

Ruaswn 

1 

1 

2 

4 

Soot«b 

4 

Swedish 

I 

I 

6- 

13 

Swiss    . 

2 

2 

SyriAa. 

1 

Foreign-AmericfU) 

2 

6 

4 

1 

21 

Mixed  fcragn  parei 

itage  i 

2 

5 

17 

Tobd 

75 

83 

221        23 

39 

624 

Table  iii 

Age  Nov  1 1916 

Yean 

i 

ii 

iii 

Jv 

V          \ 

i 

vii 

Total 
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VIII 
High  Khoot 
Not  in  school 


BEPOST  07  THB  BOABO 
Table  hr 


171        83        12        221        23        39 


Male    . 
FemAle 


Total 


76 


221 


624 


Tlie  children  who  are  unable  to  profit  by  the  instruction  in  the 
public  schools  or  are  so  far  removed  from  the  average  of  the 
schoola  that  they  cannot  be  profitably  instructed  is  not  very  large. 

These  children  however  can  be  introduced  to  some  occupations 
and  their  prospects  for  usefulness  greatly  enhanced  hy  {voper 
tnuning. 

In  large  citiea  where  the  number  ia  coo^dersble,  special  classes 
can  be  eatabliahed.  Children  from  rural  and  scattered  communi- 
ties can  be  assembled  in  an  institution  and  their  special  needs 
duly  considered. 

The  survey  points  to  some  special  agency  which  the  public 
schools  cannot  furnish  for  the  education  of  these  children.      * 
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IMPLOTMBNT 
CertificAtes  of  age  1911-15 

lan-i;  U19-13  iei»-M  iei4-i6   toui 

Mambcr  of  cum  soDtiiiacd  frem  pnrioiu 

Tui 3S4         000         ass       Msa 

NnnibvT  of  new  ^pUoatiou  rtoftlTed  dw- 

iBs  TMi 17.719  1S,M7        I3,4S1        13.380        «0,S48 

Total  ■ppliulioiia 17,715  13.811        13.0S1        U,OOB       l»,3tS 

Ai^lieatioiu  njofltfld 

did  not  Htiafr  adauUiHul  taat 2.ESS  2.2M          I.BIO          l.BU         8.B0a 

pfaTKCal  condition •  13               30               Ifi              70 

DO  eridcDH  o(  MIS I.S8»  1.244          1.U7          1.337         MOT 

uulv  M  jrnra  of  KS 40S  «Bt             S98              440         2.030 

no  enmlarmeDt  nennd t03  8*6          I.IM          1.TS3        S,SS8 

OTV  18  T"an  of  a(S 0 

i"-™* !     "I  M. 


Total 5.610  4.SIS  B,45S  5,433  3I.0OS 

Town  vlttk't  MrtiBoatM  andonad 3  3 

Cntilentn  bnad 11.978  8.308  a,MS  7,005  3S.150 

Cmm  MatinBBd  (o  MM  )«ar 324  593  S28  080  2.130 

Total 17,715  13,521  13,051  14.008  58.995 

Notice*  to  attend  Mhool 1,031  754  6S9  421  2.T55 

StMantanu  of  ace  iMoed  to  applieant* 

onr  la  nan  of  ace 374  647  84fl  1,395  3,183 

CopiM  of  eer^Gcatca  iMued not  reported  Botieponed      313  5,379  5,801 

Taektion  eolifieatee  ioaed  (inoIudBd  in 


AaaiMed  to  emplormeot 35  3fi 

•Id  ieil-13thia  item  included  iDaomaDaM*  "  laok  ol  votk"  and  "con^Dind  sana  " 

AH  children  who  have  not  finished  the  seveDth  grade  must  be 
tested. 

While  this  teat  is  simple  it  has  been  found  effective  as  the  num- 
ber rejected  shows. 

The  causes  of  failure  to  meet  the  education  test  are: 

1  Brief  or  irregular  attendance. 

2  Failure  of  the  public  schools  to  teach  thoroughly  the  esaen- 
tials  of  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic. 

3  Inalality  to  learn. 
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Summuy  for  four  yaan  to  Augiut  1, 1915 


pHoA-      pnrioui     total 


Ull-lS 

17.716 

IT.)  IS 

uia-13 

13^7 

214 

IS^I 

12.4BI 

IS.0S1 

iei«-i6 

1B.S80 

618 

1C008 

.^ipUoattons  rejected 


■duutioii*!    phrrfcal    j 


i»n-ia 

S.6S8 

V 

i,as9 

1912-ia 

3.291 

23 

1,34* 

1913- u 

l,9t0 

ao 

1.MT 

1914-16 

1,B14 

IB 

1,837 
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TR&DB  SCHOOLS 


Niunb«r  of  mIiooIb        .... 

U13-M 

Dior  477 

*^*^      Co-op       143 
Emdng    908 

Number  of  teschera 

■         "  Kradu&tes      .... 
'        '  atudents  left  3,000  bn  credit 


Currml  txperues 

Geaenl  control      .... 

Instruction 

Principals  and  teachers 

SuppUee,  etc       ...         . 
Oper&ti<m  of  school  plants 

Janitors  and  engineer 

Rent,  water,  fuel,  li^t  and  power 
Maintenance  of  school  plants 

Repairs,  insurance,  etc 
Miacellaneoua  items 
CapUai  outlays 

New  grounds  and  buildings 

New  equipment  (not  replacements) 


3,834.06 
9,977.13 


1,560.05 
2,437.15 


SS1,323.87        1121,646.47 


The  law  passed  in  1909  runs  as  follow^: 
FRSB  PUBUC  BCBoou  roB  nraTEOcnoH  in  tbb  nascan^s  and  piucticii 

or  TH&DBS 

SzcnoN  1  The  state  board  of  education  is  hereby  authimied  and  directed 
to  eatablish  in  each  of  the  two  towns  in  the  stat«  whioh  may  seem  to  said 
board  best  adapted  for  the  purpose,  a  free  puUio  day  and  evening  sebool, 
for  instruction  in  tiie  arts  and  practices  of  trades,  and  said  board  may  make 
nguJations  ooToing  the  admittance  of  scholars,  but  no  person  shall  be  ad- 
mitted to  seho4^  establi^ed  undw  the  provisioQS  of  this  act  under  fourteen 
yean  of  age;  provided,  however,  that,  during  vacations,  said  board  may 
admit  children  under  fourteen  yeara  of  age. 

9bc  2  The  state  board  of  education  shaJI  expend  the  funds  provided 
for  the  support  of  Oade  schools,  appoint  and  remove  their  teachers;  make 
rules  for  their  management,  and  shall  file  semi-annually  with  the  comptroller, 
to  be  audited  by  him,  a  statement  of  expenses  on  account  of  such  schools, 
and  shall  annually  make  to  the  governor  a  report  of  the  condition  of  such 
sdMola  and  the  doinga  of  said  bo»d  in  oonnectitMi  therewith.  Said  board 
tamy  ento-  into  arrangpanents  with  maaufacturing  and  mechanical  estab- 
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■  in  which  piq»la  of  mich  trade  sobools  may  have  opportunity  to 
obtua  half-time  prmetiee,  sad  may  also  enter  into  and  make  airangemoita 
with  Mhoola  abeody  estAUiihed  for  inrtmiction  in  trades  approved  bj  aaid 
board  tinder  the  i»OTisions  of  this  acL 

Sec  3  When  such  idioola  are  ectabliahed  under  the  prorisiona  of  this  act 
the  state  board  of  education  ma;  oonstruct  buildiags,  or  hire,  temporarily, 
rooma  in  wluch  nich  sohoola  shall  be  housed,  and  aaid  board  shall  be  authoi^ 
iied  to  expend  not  more  than  fifty  Uiouaand  ddlars,  annually,  for  the  purpose 
of  erecting  buildings  and  maintaining  such  schools. 

Sue  4  Any  tovn  in  which  a  trade  school  is  eetablished  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act  may  contribute  any  aum  iMoperly  voted  therefor  to  the 
enlargement  of  such  achod,  and  for  the  improvement  of  its  efficiency. 

The  law  of  1913  (chapter  212)  was 

FOBUO  Acm  or  1913  cbaftbb  212 

SacnoN  1  The  state  boud  of  education,  town  school  committees,  and 
district  board  of  education  may  jointly  or  severally  establish  and  maintiiiii 
schools  or  ooursea  of  instruction  in  distinct  trades,  useful  occupations,  and 
avocaticHU.  Said  courses  may  be  organiced  into  d^  or  evening,  cmitinu- 
ation  or  part  Ume  claasea.  Said  committem  or  district  board  of  educ*- 
tion  shall  appoint  advisory  oommittcea  composed  in  part  of  those  experienced 
in  the  trades,  industries,  and  occupations  taught  to  consult  with  and  advise 
them  in  respect  to  the  conduct  of  said  schools  or  courses. 

Sec  2  Whenever  schools  or  couises  shall  be  organised  under  the  pro- 
visions of  aection  one,  with  the  approval  of  the  state  board  o!  education, 
said  Htat«  board  may  make  application  to  the  comptroller,  who  Hhall  draw 
his  order  on  the  treasurer  for  one-half  of  the  groes  expenaes  of  maintenance 
less  returns  from  sale  of  product,  not  to  exceed  annually  in  any  case  fifty 
dollars  per  pupil  in  average  attendance,  and  not  to  exceed  the  amount  ex- 
pended for  such  net  coat  of  maintenance  by  the  district  boards  of  education 
or  school  oonmiitteee.  Whenever  schools  are  organised  and  conducted  by 
the  state  board  of  education  said  board  may  make  application  to  the  OMn|>- 
troller,  who  shall  draw  bia  order  on  the  treasurer  for  the  net  expeoBeo  of 
maintenance  of  said  school,  including  such  expoues  for  building  and  equip- 
ment as  are  hereinafter  provided.  No  money  shall  be  expended  by  the 
state  board  of  education  unless  the  town  or  district  in  irttich  the  Bcho<^  or 
ooursee  are  organised  shall  furnish  such  buildings  and  equipment  as  shall 
in  the  opinion  of  the  state  board  of  education,  be  necessary  to  the  opcaiitioQ 
of  aaid  schools  or  ooursee  except  that  during  the  first  two  yeara  of  tlM  opera- 
tion of  such  schools  or  courses  the  stat«  board  of  education  may  expend 
such  moneys  for  the  rental  of  buildings  and  equipment  as  may  be  necessary 
to  demonstrate  the  sucoeea  of  the  undertaking. 

Sec  3  The  total  estimated  expenses  annually  chargeable  to  the  state 
oD  account  of  all  schools  or  oouieeB  i4>proved  under  this  act  shall  not  exceed 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  tbousaiid  dollars  for  the  fiscal  year  for  which 
such  e^»'"-*'» "  "•-J- 


Sac  4    Schools  or  courses  of  insbuctioa  in  trades  and  other  industries 
dial]  be  organised  and  maintained  in  Putnam  before  oUier  schools  are  ^iproved 
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by  the  state  bond  ot  educfttkn  for  inatnicliona  in  buUding  uid  metal  tntdea 


Under  the  act  of  1909  two  schools  at  Bridgeport  Bud  New 
Brittun  were  established  and  are  in  successful  operation. 

Under  the  act  of  1913  the  school  at  Putnam  was  organized. 
It  has  the  same  trade  standing  as  Bridgeport  and  New  Britain. 

Under  the  act  of  1913  the  city  boEhrd  of  education  of  New 
Haven  organized  a  school  known  as  the  Boardman  trade  school, 
wliich  is  ^milar  in  purpose  to  the  schools  at  Bridgeport,  New 
Britain  and  Putnam. 

Under  the  same  law  the  high  school  at  Hartford  maintains 
continuation  classes  with  an  attendance  in  hours  which  earned 
a  grant  of  $462.63. 

Waterbury  similarly  maintained  continuation  claases  which 
earned  a  grant  of  (988.00. 

Below  is  the  present  law  relating  to  trade  schools  (Public  acts 
of  1915  chapter  263) 

^cnoH  1  The  State  board  of  education  may  continue  to  mainttiin 
srfxMla  already  established  and  may  establish  in  such  tavrjfsM  may  aeem 
b^  adapted  for  the  purpose  public  day  and  continuation  schools,  part-tiniB 
achoob,  and  evening  schoob  for  instruction  in'  the  arte  and  praoticefl  of 
trades  and  vocations,  and  said  board  may  make  regulations  controlling  the 
admiaeion  oi  atudente,  but  no  person  undo*  fourteen  years  of  age  shall  be 
admitted  to  achoola  established  under  the  proviaions  of  this  act,  e:(cept 
during  vacatioDfl. 

8sc  2  The  State  board  of  education  may  expend  the  funds  provided  for 
the  suppoint  of  schools  eatablished  under  the  proviaionB  of  section  one,  appoint 
and  remove  teachers,  and  make  rules  {(x  management  of  such  schools,  and 
■hall  file  semi-annually  with  the  comptroller  to  be  audited  by  him,  a  state- 
ment of  expenses  of  such  schools,  and  shall  annually  make  to  the  governor 
a  report  of  the  conditions  of  such  schools  and  the  acta  of  said  board  in  con- 
nection tlierewitfa.  Said  board  may  enter  into  arrangements  with  m^u- 
facturing  and  mechanical  establishments  in  which  pupils  of  such  trade  scnoola 
may  have  opportunity  to  obtain  practice,  and  may  moke  arrangements 
with  bade  and  vocational  schools  approved  by  said  board  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act  and  said  board  may  prescribe  the  conditions  and  regulations 
onder  which  aaid  board  shall  make  application  to  the  comptroller  for  an 
order  upon  the  treasurer  for  grants  in  aid  of  trade  education  in  said  approved 
b«de  schools. 

See  3  When  schools  are  first  established  under  the  prtmsions  of  section 
one,  the  State  board  of  education  may  lease  for  not  more  than  four  yeara 
iDona  in  which  soch  sdMols  nuty  be  housed. 
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Sac  4  Any  town  <»  dubnct  in  which  a  b^moI  ia  mtabliabed  under  tha 
proTifliona  of  seotkm  one  may  appro{Hute  Rich  aum  in  a  meeting  warned 
And  held  for  such  purpose  for  maintaianoe  or  improrement  of  euch  Bolio^ 
.and  for  leoeing  buildings  bb  it  may  det^nuDe* 

Sbc  S  Chapter  85  trf  the  public  acts  of  1900  and  oh^itw  212  of  the 
public  acta  of  1013  are  herd>y  repealed. 

Schools  and  continuatioQ  clsaaea  are  now  operated  at 

Huucsd  AM  of 

1  &idgeport  trade  acbool  state  board  of  educatkm  1900  Chaptw  85 

2  New  Britain  ■■  ..a         ■  .          ■          ■ 

3  Putnam  ■        •  «         ■      ■          .  igjg       .       212 

4  Twrington  *  *  •■ii«  ■<■ 
J(  South  Huichester  ""  ■•■■  ■■■ 
A  New  Haven  '  '  '  local  committee  191S  *  * 
7  Wat«1>UTy  oontlnuatioa  claoeea  *  '  1013  '  * 
«  Hartford  ■  a             .          .  «          >         ■ 

coNninoira  of  afpbovai.  or  traob  bchoou 

The  State  board  of  education  prescribes  the  following  conditions 

and  regulations  under  which  the  board  will  make  an  appGcation 

to  the  comptroller  for  an  order  upon  the  treasurer  for  grants  in 

fud  of  trade  education. 


In  every  achool  each  trade  inatruction  department  must  be  in  operation 
not  len  tiian  44  hours  during  48  weeks  in  each  year. 


The  processes  of  tha  trades  and  oouraes  in  related  subjects  must  be 
approved  by  the  State  board  of  education.  Each  school  must  have  equip- 
ment sufficient  in  the  opinion  of  the  State  board  of  education  to  insure 
practice  in  ea<^  trade  and  must  secure  instructors  in  sncll  numbers  as  in 
the  opinion  of  the  State  board  of  education  will  insure  to  each  atudeut- 
^prentice  constant  and  thorough  instruction  and  practice. 


Each  school  must  be  ao  organised  and  conducted  that  not  leas  than  two- 
tbirda  of  the  work-boura  of  student-apprentices  shall  be  occupied  with  shop 
work  and  not  lesa  than  one-quarter  with  inatruction  in  subjects  related  to 
the  trades  taught.*  The  foregoing  [nvviaiona  in  respect  of  (Uvision  of  shop 
woHc  and  instruction  in  related  subjects  shall  not  apply  to  continuation, 
part-time  and  evening  school  pupils.    Each  student-apprentice  must  elect  a 
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iii^e  trade  tad  must  continue  in  Uie  oourae  prescribed  therefor  to  com- 
pletioo.    No  atudent-spprentioe  shall  puiBue  more  thui  one  tnde  at  the 


Every  ahc^  instruotor  must  have  Berred  »  r^uUr  apprenticeahip  aad 
have  woriced  as  jounteynuui  at  tbe  trade  whioh  he  teaches  (or  at  least  time 
yean.  Dntfting  imtnicton  must  be  able  to  plan  free-b&nd  and  mechanical 
dntwing  to  include  demgna  ad^>ted  to  modem  methods  of  manufacture  or 
building  w  other  trades.  The  names  and  qualifications  of  bU  tea<^en  must 
be  Bobmitted  to  the  State  board  ot  education  for  approval. 


lYade  instruction  must  be  of  a  general  character  involving  all  the 
prooeBMS  or  prineipks  of  a  trade  and  must  not  be  limited  to  what  are 
known  as  "specific  projects."  The  standardB  of  instruction  and  practice 
berth  in  the  badee  and  related  subjects  must  be  such  as  will  insure  to  the 
vtodent-^ipTentice  a  th<nough  training  in  all  the  prooessee  of  the  particular 
toadeiriiiah  is  pursued. 


Slop  standards  and  practice  shall  prevail  and  all  the  woric  shall  be 
planned  and  perfected  with  reference  to  products  which  hare  a  commercial 
▼alne  and  these  products  must  be  judged  b;  commercial  standards  in  design, 
workmandiip  and  accuracy. 


Actual  attendance  by  hours  shall  be  kept  and  theee  houn  are  hw^ 
deaignsted  as  "  work  houn."  Form  7  will  be  furnished  to  approved  trade 
sekoob.  On  these  forms  shall  be  recorded  weekly, — full  name  of  each 
student-apprentice,  the  trade  elected  and  pursued,  actual  hours  of  shop 
work,  and  actual  hours  of  related  work.  At  Xhv  end  of  each  week  each 
Modent-apprentice  shall  be  credited  with  bis  Work  hours  and  with  the 
pcevioudy  ereditod  work  boms,  showing  the  total  work  hours  to  date. 
These  forms  so  filled  shall  be  forwarded  over  the  signature  of  the  princi- 
pal cff  director  each  month  to  the  8tate  board  of  education;  but  no  hours 
shall  be  oedited  to  any  student-apprentice,  except  those  in  which  he  has 
pursued  the  specific  elected  oourae  in  the  b^e  which  he  intends  to 
ocMnplete. 


The  state  director  of  trade  education  shall  supervise  tiie  work  of  each 
aehool  and  shall  advise  with  the  prindpa]  or  director  and  with  the  heads 
of  departments  and  shall  from  time  to  time  recommend  to  the  State  board 
of  education  and  the  secretary  such  changes  in'  the  plans  or  praotioe  or 
methods  of  instruction  as  in  his  judgment  are  necessary  ot  deeiraMe. 
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Grants  to  approred  tisde  adioda  wbaO  be  cmnputed  on  Uie  "work. 
hour  "  basia.  2400  worii  houn  ihall  constitute  one  iraA  year  for  boys  and 
1800  weak  boun  shall  conrtitute  ous  woi^  year  for  giria.  F<n'  the  year 
begmning  Septanbo-  19t5  a  gnnt  of  MO  may  be  paid  for  each  oomi^eted 
frOTk  year,  but  no  grant  will  be  made  which  rumlta  in  eieeediug  the  a^qvo- 
priation  for  trade  acboola.  He  number  ot  wtvk  yeara  shall  be  asocrtauied 
by  diTiding  the  total  number  of  wcvk  hours  as  found  on  foim  7  bj  2400  <x 
1800  as  the  case  may  be  and  the  quotient  will  be  the  number  of  work  years 
for  whidi  a  grant  may  be  made.  The  number  of  yfoA.  years  multiplied  by 
S60  win  be  the  amount  for  which  application  may  be  made  by  the  State 
board  of  education  to  the  comptrollo'  if  the  total  ^propriation  tor  the 
purpoae  permit,  but  application  will  not  be  made  (or  more  than  one-half 
the  total  annual  expenses  of  the  school  for  specifie  trade  education.  Hm 
work  hours  of  studentr-apprenticeB  shall  not  be  included  in  the  woik  year 
unless  they  are  regulariy  in  attendance  for  at  least  40  hours  ftv  40  we^a 
in  each  year,  provided  that  during  vacations  of  grammar  schools  or  other 
schools  of  simitar  grade  the  work  hours  of  vacation  student-afiprentioee 
who  are  regutaiiy  in  attendance  not  kes  than  40  houn  a  week  during  levcm 
weAs  of  vacation  may  be  included.  Certificates  of  proficieDCy  will  be  given 
upon  the  completion  of  4800,  in  the  case  of  boys,  or  3600,  in  the  eaae  ot 
girls,  woric  hours  in  a  single  trade  and  the  course  of  4S00  or  3600  woHc  hours 
respeetivdy  must  be  completed  within  three  years. 


The  tenat  "  part-time  "  and  "  continuation  "  pupils  designate  apprratices 
employed  at  a  trade  during  the  day  who  attend  a  trade  school  or  eapocially 
organised  clasaea  approved  by  the  State  board  of  education  for  stated 
periods  (rf  not  kas  than  4  hours  each  week  in  the  daytinM  tot  [ovetice  or 
iottmctiMi  in  drafting,  mathonatics  and  other  subjeeta  directly  rdated  to 
sbop  prooenes.  The  attoidaiim  of  such  t^prenlieee  must  be  regular  and 
constant.  The  prinmpal  shall  fumidi  each  m<Kkth  to  the  employer  of  eaeii 
apprentioe  a  reooid  of  attendance  houifl,  leoord  at  work,  and  statemrait  of 


So  far  as  the  equipment  permits  of  Batisfactoiy  practice,  evening  in- 
atruction  may  be  extended  to  peiaouB  regularly  employed  at  a  trade  during 
the  day,  who  desire  to  improve  in  the  processes  of  the  trade  for  which  tbey 
have  6tiieBS  by  experience  and  in  mechanical  and  architectural  drawing  and 
mathematics  related  to  trades.  Persons  under  16  will  not  be  admitted  to 
evening  trade  classes. 

The  worit  hours  of  "  continuation,"  "  part-time  "  and  "  evening  "  pupils 
must  be  leoorded  on  form  7  and  atteBt«d  by  the  principal  and  forwarded 
each  mond)  to  the  State  board  of  education.  The  work  hours  thus  recorded 
will  be  used  as  the  basis  of  a  grant  under  the  provisions  of  section  ix. 
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Hranentary  abop  instnietion  may  b«  given  to  children  of  grammu'  and 
Iti^  B^oola  ova:  14  yean  of  age  fcr  a  apecified  period  each  week,  provided 
tbe  boon  do  not  interfeie  with  the  fuU-time  trade  courses.  Children  at- 
tending grammar  and  high  school  clsaeee  will  not  earn  the  grant  provided 
in  section  ix. 


Aa  the  law  provides,  children  over  12  may  be  admitted  and  Kceive  in- 
Btmction  in  trades  during  vacation,  provided  tbey  register  and  attend  not 
km  than  seven  weeks  of  the  local  school  vacation  period.  These  children 
Tin  not  earn  the  grant  provided  in  section  ix. 

A  worthy  st&te  trade  syBtem  must  satisfy  these  conditions: 

1  Adequate  supervi^oD  of  boys  and  g^rls  until  they  are  16-18. 

2  Supply  means  of  specific  trade  trfuoing  which  may  include 
subjects  related  to  the  trades. 

3  Supply  organisation  for  opening  occupations  for  which 
d^nite  preparation  has  been  made. 

Tile  state  has  in  its  public  schools  an  organization  which 
watches  over  and  controls  the  early  education  and  conduct  of  its 
children  to  the  age  of  14.  It  has  insured  proper  conditions  of 
«mploynient.  It  has  recognized  in  several  ways  the  duty  to  pro- 
vide the  elements  of  phyucal  well-b^t^. 
It  has  specifically  exercised  control 

1  By  prohibiting  employment  below  a  certain  age  or  in 
certain  classea  of  industry. 

2  By  limiting  the  number  of  hours  during  which  children 
may  be  employed. 

3  By  enforcing  certain  regulations  as  regards  sanitation  and 
the  proper  guarding  of  machinery  and  by  requiring  certain  health 
fitness. 

We  find  that  for  the  first  year  after  school  boya  do  not  settle 
down  to  any  fixed  employment  and  many  of  the  skilled  trades  do 
not  take  learners  until  they  are  15.  The  year  between  the  ages 
of  14  and  15  is  for  children  a  year  of  uncert^nty  and  many  are 
irithout  definite  and  continuous  occupation. 

F<H-  a  longer  or  shorter  period  a  considerable  number  are  doing 
notlung.  They  have  been  thrown  out  of  one  situation  and  are 
looking  for  another.  It  is  a  common  practice  for  the  children  and 
not  their  parents  to  select  the  form  of  occupation  and  find  for 
themselves  situations.    These  children  are  too  young  to  choose 
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wisely.  Naturally  they  drift  from  place  to  place  until  they  find 
something  that  euits  their  taste  or  ability.  It  is  difficult  to 
imaginp  a  more  unsatisfactory  method  of  entering  upon  training 
or  upon  life.  Until  the  age  of  14  they  are  carefully  supervised  at 
school.  At  the  age  of  14  they  are  set  free  from  ^1  fonns  of  dis- 
dpiine  and  become  practically  their  own  masters.  We  are  not 
therefore  surprised  to  learn  that  under  such  codditions  the  effect 
of  school  truning  is  trao^ent  and  the  large  amount  of  money  spent 
on  elementary  education  is  to  a  certain  extent  wasted. 

The  advantages  of  keeping  children  at  the  present  schools  until 
the  age  of  15,  however,  is  not  obvious.  It  is  true  they  receive 
an  extra  year's  instruction  at  a  period  when  they  are  most  apt  to 
learn.  If  they  have  a  good  school  they  are  under  discipline  just 
at  the  period  when  it  is  easiest  to  influence  them  permanently  in 
right  conduct.  If  compelled  to  go  to  school  this  extra  yew  they 
escape  a  year  of  aimless  drifting  from  occupation  to  occupa- 
tion and  have  a  year's  extra  experience  to  help  them  io  the 
choice. 

On  the  other  liand  the  subjects  which  are  taught  in  the  schools 
are  not  profitable  for  those  who  must  ent^  at  once  or  later  upon 
a  wt^  earning  occupation. 

Moreover  the  tendency  to  follow  the  line  of  greatest  initial 
wage  will  be  the  same  at  the  end  of  this  additional  year  as 
before. 

We  find  that  there  is  no  good  argument  for  raising  the 
school  age  so  long  as  the  existing  schools  maint^  their  present 
character.  We  might  consider  whether  the  necessary  subjects  can 
be  finished  earlier  and  thus  the  special  training  entered  upon 
before  14.  Endeavors  have  been  made  by  prevocational  work  to 
introduce  children  to  a  subsequent  occupation.  These  endeavors 
however  have  never  succeeded  in  directing  children  to  special 
and  definite  occupations. 

We  are  compelled  then  to  look  to  the  trade  school  organized 
with  a  definite  purpose^  some  with  longer  and  some  with  shorter 
courses,  as  determinii^  for  many  the  trtuuing  after  14. 

We  have  quahties  which  are  the  result  of  school  truning, 
regularity,  obedience  and  intelligence,  qualities  required  in  all 
forms  of  work,  but  eupplyit^  a  complete  technical  outfit  for 
casual  and  short  time  occupations.  B(^  leave  school  having  caused 
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the  town  and  state  a  capital  aum  of  public  money  of  about  1600.00. 
They  are  valuable  aaseta.  Employers  recogoiee  the  fact  and 
adjust  their  methods  of  production  or  distribution  to  make  full 
use  of  this  valuable  supply.  High  wages  attract  the  boy  who 
nukes  his  own  -choice.  Earning  is  r^arded  as  more  attractive 
than  the  laborious  aod  less  remunerative  learning. 

This  leads  to  the  second  stf^^,  the  blind  alley  or  dead-en<^ 
occupation  or  the  establishment  where  there  is  no  real  trtuning. 
Four  years  of  this  work  disdpate  the  factors  of  elementary  educa- 
tion. Sometimes  weakened  physically  by  long  hours,  demoralized 
by  the  life  of  freedom  and  the  fatal  facility  in  obtaining  a  second 
job  when  fancy  has  made  him  throw  up  the  first,  robbed  by  disuse 
<£  the  power  to  learn — even  if  the  inclination  be  present,  the  boy  at 
18  ia  a  distinctly  less  valuable  asset  in  the  labor  market  than  he 
was  four  years  before.  The  $600.00  investment  of  public  money 
intended  for  life  has  been  squandered  in  use.  The  employer  has 
poeseaeed  himself  of  a  part  of  it.  When  the  boy  asks  the  w^es 
of  a  man  he  is  informed  that  his  services  are  no  loiter  wanted  and 
lie  must  transfer  them  elsewhere. 

Hien  comes  the  final  stage  of  degeneration — unemployment  or 
underemployment.  A  habit  acquired  of  leaving  a  job  on  the 
smallest  pretext  remains  with  the  boy  of  18  until  the  facility 
of  finding  another  is  no  longer  his.  The  intenaty  of  the 
demand  for  men  varies  almost  inversely  with  the  intensity 
gS  the  demand  for  boys.  The  two  are  competitors  in  the 
sune  labor  market  and  of  the  two  the  boy  is  the  cheaper  and 
the  more  efficient  instrument  of  production.  Moreover  habita 
of  b(^hood  have  too  often  bred  a  liking  for  casual  employment 
with  its  frequent  holidays.  Here  again  employers  are  willing 
to  meet  children  half  way.  They  find  it  convenient  to  have 
ftt  their  disposal  a  reserve  of  labor  which  can  be  drawn  upon  when 
business  is  brisk  and  discharged  in  time  of  slackness. 

Finally  if  the  boy  desires  r^pilar  employment  it  ia  none  too 
my  to  discover  a  suitable  opening.  The  sphere  of  his  usefulness 
is  small.  He  has  for  barter  a  certwn  amount  of  animal  strength, 
not  any  too  well  developed,  but  he  has  little  else.  He  can  push 
and  be  can  pull  indifferently  well,  but  in  the  sphere  of  industry 
there  ia  not,  as  is  sometimes  supposed,  an  unlimited  demand  for 
pulling  and  pushing.  All  the  time  he  is  confronted  with  the  fact 
that  recniita  to  the  army  of  pushing  and  pulling  are  meeting  on 
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all  udea.  Men  skilled  la  the  perfonuance  of  a  smt^e  operation  are 
robbed  of  tiieir  veil  paid  employment  by  a  new  invention;  men 
from  decadent  or  decaying  trades  and  incapable  tbxough  lack  of 
trMoing  of  adapting  themselves  to  fresh  conditions;  men  a  little 
past  vigor  of  manhood;  men  discharged  for  misconduct;  men  who 
are  out  of  work  through  bankruptcy  of  a  company  or  the  death  of 
an  employer,  aH  in  vast  company  when  everything  fails  them  turn 
in  desperation  to  pulling  and  pushing.  Meanwhile  machines  of 
novel  deugn  decrease  year  by  year  the  demand  for  pulling  and 
pushing- 
All  these  misfortunes  with  innumerable  variations  are  the 
result  of  a  wrong  start  and  of  the  neglect  during  the  years  that  lie 
between  the  ages  of  14  and  18.  Lack  of  superviaon,  no 
technical  training,  no  opening  for  which  special  preparation 
has  been  given — l^ese  aie  the  three  great  and  characteristic  evils 
of  the  school  child  situation.  Tak«i  together  they  are  an  absolute 
negation  of  all  training  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word.  In  the  last 
few  years  we  have  been  struggUng  to  know  the  causes  and  have 
endeavored  to  take  first  steps  in  the  path  of  instruction.  In 
our  trade  system  we  begin  to  see  rising  from  the  wreck  of  the 
old  stabilities  of  life  and  the  ancient  order  of  industrial  organiza- 
tion an  edifice,  small  indeed  at  the  mtnnent,  but  having  the  mark 
of  constructive  thought  and  reared  by  the  growing  power  of  col- 
lective enterprise,  that  is  the  State.  We  can  turn  with 
confident  hope  to  the  task  of  outlining  and  promoting  such 
8l  system. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  employer  we  require  more  in- 
telligence in  the  unskilled  workman.  From  the  point  of  view  of 
the  community  and  the  man  himself  the  need  is  even  more  urgent. 
We  must  not  forget  the  man  in  the  workman.  He  is  not  for  all 
his  time  an  unskilled  workmwi.  He  has  a  home  and  perhaps  a 
family  and  perhaps  is  a  voter.  These  functions  are  best  dis- 
charged by  skilled  workmen.  Parents  without  any  trfuoing, 
without  any  hope  are  a  danger  to  their  children.  Unemployed 
voters  who  are  illitemte  are  a  peril  to  the  state. 

The  man  himself  with  a  better  outlook  on  the  world,  with  a 
life  richer  in  interests,  with  more  opportunities  to  healthy  enjoy- 
ment, all  derived  from  intelligent  acquaintance  with  lus  daily 
work  is  a  better  and  happier  cjtisen.  The  shame  of  our 
modem  civilization  so  far  as  it  is  based  on  education — its  abiding 
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menace  to  security — rendes  in  the  vast  horde  of  stupid,  uniQ- 
telligeat,  uninterested  workmen  who  have  been  trained  to  be 
good  fm*  nothing  except  the  exercise  of  mere  brute  strength  and 
indulgence  in  mere  animHl  pleasures. 

Looldi^  then  at  the  problem  of  the  skilled  and  unskilled  work- 
men alike  whether  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  individual  or  the 
employer  we  see  that  the  great  essential  is  the  possession  ot  a 
la^  measure  of  intelligence  centered  in  their  particular  occupa- 
tions and  not  thinly  expanded  over  every  kind  of  book  learning 
or  schoohng  which  can  be  thought  of.  The  trade  education  is 
the  only  method  both  for  skilled  and  for  unskilled  and  is  the  only 
cbaooe  for  the  tmskiUed.  With  continual  change8.in  the  methods 
of  industry  men  must  be  capable  of  chan^g  too.  They  must 
be  cap^le  of  readily  adapting  themselves  to  new  conditions  and 
not  become  petrified  in  a  ri^d  and  inflexible  mould.  The  in- 
teU^ence  secured  in  a  complete  preparation  for  a  trade  which  is 
properly  devdoped  means  adf^itability.  If  this  were  found  in  all, 
the  iH^blem  of  dealing  with  the  unemployed  would  be  compar- 
atiTcIy  easy  of  solution.  The  inextricable  tangle  lies  in  the  hope- 
less taek  of  securing  employment  at  a  living  wage  for  men  who  are 
Dot  worth  it.  Each  boy  should  be  made  good  for  something.  It 
is  not  beyond  the  range  of  wise  state  enterprise  to  give  him  a 
chance  for  preparation. 


BUPBB  VISION 
Kumber  towns  uud«r  state  superriskin 
Nomba-  of  supervisora        .... 
Number  of  teachers    ..... 
Education 
gradustee  of  Donnal  schools 
Connecticut  .... 

other  atates  .... 

oolkge 

high  school       ..... 
Q  school  .... 


Ortificsta 

town 374 

■tate 561 

926 

Median  Balar7 %i68 

The  supervision  of  achoota  in  urban  communities  by  trained  men 
has  long  been  deemed  necessary.  Strange  to  say  neither  the  need 
nor  the  possibility  for  umilar  direction  of  rural  schools  was  general- 
ly admitted  until  recent  years.    It  is  now  realized  however  that 
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country  children  should  have  educational  opportunitaes  ^ual  to 
those  of  city  children.  Small  towns  that  have  always  found  it 
difficult  to  pay  adequate  salaries  to  teachers  have  seldom  felt  able 
to  employ  skilled  supervisors.  Manifestly  it  became  necessary 
for  the  state  to  asnst  such  communities  if  the  standards  of  rural 
schools  are  to  be  kept  abreast  of  the  times. 

With  this  end  in  view  the  superviEdon  law  of  1903  was  passed. 
TTiat  law  made  possble  the  payment  by  the  state  of  three-fourths 
of  the  salary  of  a  supervisor  in  towns  having  less  than  eleven 
teachers  and  one-half  of  the  salary  in  districts  formed  by  the 
union  of  two  or  more  towns  having  in  all  from  twenty-five  to  fifty 
teachers.  A  few  towns  applied  for  assistance  under  this  act  and  a 
beginning  in  real  rural  school  supervi»on  was  made. 

The  need  for  further  aid  became  evident  and  the  act  was 
amended  in  1907  to  make  possible  the  payment  of  three-fourths 
of  a  supervisor's  salary  in  towns  having  as  many  as  tweitty  teachers. 
In  1909  still  more  asEdstance  was  offered  by  a  law  making  posedble 
the  payment  by  the  state  of  the  entire  supervisor's  salary  in  towns 
having  not  more  than  twenty  teachers.  Towns  having  from 
twenty  to  fifty  teachers  were  under  certain  conditions  still  aided 
by  the  state  throu^  the  payment  of  one-half  of  the  supervisor's 
salary. 

It  should  be  noted  that  in  all  of  these  acts  relative  to  supervimon 
its  adoption  has  been  left  locally  optitmal.  I>eciai<m  was 
either  by  vote  of  the  local  school  committee  or  by  vote  of  the 
citizens  in  town  meeting.  The  growth  of  supervision  in  this  state 
therefore  has  depended  wholly  on  its  merits  aa  tried  in  town  after 
town. 

Table  i  by  u* 
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•North  Cutun 

•Granby 

•Newinstoa 

•EartGranby 

•Morris 

•CtertiiM 

OUSaybrook 

1907    * 

lOOS 
1909 

W«atpoit 

1913 

Bethel 

1915 

TrumbuU 

Colohester 
^mabury 
Watertown 

Of  the  67  towns  that  have  received  supervision  through  the  pe- 
tition of  the  town  school  conunittees  6  thereafter  submitted  the 
question  to  town  meetings.  In  every  case  the  town  meeting  ap- 
proved the  action  of  the  town  school  committees.  Four  of  the 
towns  th&t  voted  afBrmatively  have  since  voted  again  and  in 
bvor  of  supervision. 

lltere  are  16  towns  m  the  state  which  continue  the  school 
visitor  system.  Of  these  10  (starred)  can  have  the  entire  salary 
of  the  supervisor  paid  by  the  state.     These  towns  are 


•Andorer 

Griflwold 

Stafford 

•Clinton 

Grot«i 

Vermm 

•EastHaddam 

Newtown 

•Weetbrook 

•EartHavBE 

•OU  Saybrook 

Windham 

•East  Windsor 

•PlainviUe 

•Woodbridga 

Of  the  97  towns  now  und^  state  supervision  68  entered  the 
system  bv  petition  of  their  town  school  committees  and  29  by 
vote  of  the  town. 

The  number  of  teachers  under  supervision  in  these  rural  com- 
munities has  increased  from  fifty-five  in  1909  to  nine  hundred  and 
twenty-five;  the  number  of  pupils  in  supervised  coimtry  schools 
from  one  thousand  and  thirty-four  to  twenty-five  thousand  three 
hundred  and  four. 
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1907-08          22            168 

5,141 

4,495 

194 

»5,S40.01' 

1909-10          56            535 

12,826 

11,053 

578 

28,717.61 

1911-12          83            644 

17,073 

14,145 

703 

47,549.12 

1913-14          92            836 

23,045 

18,225 

867 

59,105.75 

1914-15         93           869 

25,006 

20,280 

892 

59,867.73 

1915-16         97            887 

25,304 

20,515 

926 

65,000.001 

t  BMim.w.                    " 

The  system  compsres  with  cities  in 

the  stat«  as  follows: 

Table  iu 

(1914-16) 

IMtMDt 

noof       no  of 

•V  att        of  Mt 

•obod*    d«pu 

teuhsn       uiwiue 

New  HaTen          28,028 

23,471        83 

56         591 

686 

*75,696.90 

Bridgeport           17,886 

15,185        85 

28        352 

402 

66,167.55 

Hartford              19,696 

15,261        77 

17        419 

599 

73,476.50 

Waterburjr          13,456 

11,369        84 

31        320 

417 

61.286.00 

State  (93  towna)  26,304 

20,515        81 

612        869 

925 

59,867.73 

Thb  year  thirt>'-four  trained  men  supervise  schools  in  97  towns 
having  20  teachers  or  less.  Their  powers  and  duties  are  pres- 
cribed in  the  statutes  as  those  pertaining  to  "Acting  visitors." 
Although  these  men  are  assigned  to  supervise  schools  in  certain 
towns  the  business  administration  remains  with  the  local  com- 
mittees except  so  far  as  the  committees  have  voluntarily  delegated 
certain  powers  to  the  supervisor  as  their  agent.  In  70  towns 
teachers  are  employed  by  the  supervisors  and  other  administrative 
duties  are  delegated  to  them. 

Except  for  the  fact  that  the  buildings  are  far  apart  Ifce  super- 
vised country  schools  may  be  compared  to  the  parts  of  a  well 
oiganized  city  system.  Like  principals  of  buildings  in  the  best 
city  systems  the  state  supervisors  work  directly  with  their  teachers, 
are  expected  to  know  all  of  their  pupils  individually  and  the  par- 
ticular needs  of  each. 

To  the  other  duties  of  the  supervisors  has  been  added  the  ad- 
ministration and  enforcement  of  the  attendance  tmd  employment 
law.  The  result  has  been  to  bring  the  attendance  to  the  highest 
level  of  regularity  attained  by  any  system  in  the  state  as  is  shown 
by  table  iii. 
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The  duties  of  supervisoni  prescribed  by  vote  of  the  boiEU-d  are 

1  Responsibility  to  tliiB  board  for  the  orgaliization  clas^- 
catioD  discipline  and  progress  of  the  schools  in  tdieir  charge. 

2  Visit  for  inspection  or  examination  or  hoth  each  school  at 
least  twice  in  each  month. 

3  Report  each  month  upon  forms  preaoribed  by  this  board 
and  make  special  written  reports  as  request^  by  the  secretary. 

4  Formally  notify  state  board  of  education  and  the  school 
CCKnioittee  in  writing  when  any  teeicber  is  not  qualified  in  respect 
of  character  or  education  or  is  not  teaching  or  managing  success- 
fully to  the  end  that  such  teacher  may  be  disapproved  as  the  law 
permits. 

5  Keep  local  officers  mformed  of  the  qualifications  and  work 
of  each  teacher  the  attendance  of  the  children  the  condition  of  the 
buildings  and  from  time  to  time  to  report  such  other  facts  as  will 
fix  local  responsibility  and  will  enable  the  school  o£Scers  to  act 
intelligently. 

6  Give  to  teachers  at  least  two  hours'  instruction  each  month. 
This  instruction  may  b&  given  at  teachers'  meetings  or  at  such 
other  times  as  seem  most  convenient. 

Requirements  of  the  ^stem  are 

1  Organize  and  classify  the  schools  and  apply  the  plans  of 
progress 

2  Direct  promotion  and  accomplishment 

3  Organize  and  pperate  the  model  schools — test  the  schools 
and  report 

4  Give  demonstration  lessons 

5  Investigate  constantly  the  attendance  and  report  to  office 
cases  needing  a  special  agent 

6  Attend  all  committee  meetings  and  report  on  condition  of 
schools 

7  Reapon^blity  to  inspectors  for  definite  results  in  each  sub- 
ject 

8  Organize  public  meetmgs 

9  Direct  schools  to  community  activities 

10  Collect  and  compile  the  average  attendahce  facts 

1 1  OfiBce  hours  in  each  town  at  stated  times 
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By  school  committeefl  administratJTe  duties  are'  entrusted 
to  BupeiriBors  as  follows: 

1  81  towns    Distribute  books  Euid  supplies 

2  70  towns    Employ  teachers  and  provide  aubstitutes 

3  Pay  teachers 

4  all  towns    Attend  to  discipline 

5  42  towns    Attend  to  repairs — supply  of  fuel  etc 

6  7  towns    Keep  records  of  committee  meetii^ 

In  fine  the  supervisor  is  the  educational  expert,  the  engineer, 
the  principal,  the  interpreter  and  manipulator  of  the  course  of 
study,  the  advisor  of  the  state  board  of  education  and  of  local 


Besides  the  direction  of  schools  a  novel  yet  equally  important 
part  of  the  supervisor's  work  is  the  tr^ning  of  teachers.  This  is 
done  throt^h  r^ular  monthly  meetings,  through  model  schools 
oiganiaed  for  demonstration  and  practice  teaching.  These  activi- 
ties are  immediately  directed  by  the  inspectors  and  the  secretary. 
All  teachers  are  now  rec^ving  this  systematic  instructJoa  in  the 
practice  and  art  of  teaching.  The  state  supervisory  force  consti- 
tutes as  it  were  a  normal  school  in  the  field  with  laboratory  in  each 
town.  This  work  is  of  great  value  to  ihe  state  as  a  whole.  By 
thus  increasing  the  number  of  trained  teachers  the  system  supple- 
ments directly  the  output  of  the  four  normal  schools  which  alone 
caimot  supply  the  demand  for  trained  teachers. 

BBBULTB 

Some  of  the  beneficial  results  already  observable  in  the  rural 
schools  under  supervision  are 

1  Better  attendance 

2  Decreased  number  of  one-room  schools  through  consoHdation 

3  Increased  number  of  trained  teachers  employed 

Number  of  teachers    ....        925 
Number  normal  graduates  .  420 
Number  teachers  holding  state  certifi- 
cates      131 

The  number  having  some  professional   training  is   551   or 
60%  of  the  whole  number.     Miuiy  of  the  remainder  have  experi- 
ence and  ability  and  are  well  adapted  to  their  surroundings. 
.    4    Increase  m  pupils  who  complete  the  elementaiy  course  and 
enter  high  school 
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5  Lai^r  enroUment,  more  regularity  and  ptinctuality 

6  Mari^ed  improvement  in  buildings 

7  Unmistakable  evidence  of  greater  interest  in  schools  on  the 
part  of  school  officers  and  parents 

8  Cultivation  of  close  relations  with  high  schools  (high  schools 
admit  children  certified  by  supervisors  without  examinations) 

The  records  of  small  towns  now  under  the  system  show  the  fol- 
lowing interesting  changes  since  1903-4 : 

1  Proportion  of  registered  pupils  attending  school  every  day 
has  risen  from  77%  to  82.7%. 

3  The  number  of  normal  graduates  employed  as  teachers  in 
these  towns  has  increased  from  211  to  382 — an  increase  of  55%. 

3  The  ntmiber  of  pupils  attending  high  schools  from  these 
towns  has  increased  from  1131  to  2004  or  77%. 

4  Lengthening  of  school  year 


36  weeks 

notowna  23 

180  days 

37      " 

"       30 

185     " 

38     " 

«       35 

190     • 

3»     • 

"         1 

195     " 

40     • 

"         8 

200     " 

97 

The  most  ragnificant  result  of  supervi»on  has  been  the  elimina- 
tion of  waste  effort  and  lost  time  in  the  schoolroom.  The 
gtun  in  efficiency  by  these  economies  is  matdng  possible  the  more 
raiMd  advancement  of  pupils.  Already  a  reduction  of  the  ele- 
mentary school  course  from  the  traditional  nine  years  to  eight  has 
been  effected  in  schools  under  state  supervision  and  a  reduction 
to  »x  is  in  enght.  The  gain  through  economy  of  time  and  better 
oi^anization  of  work  will  eventually  mean  the  completi<Hi  in  the 
earty  years  of  the  course  of  the  necessary  tr^nlng  in  fundamental 
operaticKiB  mth  nimibers  and  in  the  mechanics  of  reading  and  pen- 
manship. One  or  two  years  in  the  latter  part  of  the  course  may 
be  then  devoted  to  practical  studies  directly  helpful  to  pupils  soon 
to  leave  school  for  work.  There  can  also  be  lines  of  special  pre- 
paration for  pupils  fortunate  enough  to  be  able  to  continue  their 
studies  in  higher  schools. 

After  careful  observation  we  are  confident  that  good  super- 
vision stirs  a  revolution  in  rural   schools.     It  introduces  at- 
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tention  instead  of  neglect,  order  in  place  of  chaotic  variety, 
business  methods  instead  of  wastefuhiess,  unified  management  in 
the  place  of  multiplied  officials  and  above  ail,  good  teaching  instead 
of  uncertainty. 

In  respect  of  the  most  important  function  of  school  teaching 
these  schools  are  oi^anized  and  administered  by  this  board,  no 
school  system  in  the  state  includes  so  many  supervisors  and  in  four 
only,  viz:  New  Haven,  Hartford,  Waterbury  and  Bridgeport,  is 
the  number  of  teachers,  the  mroUment  and  attendance  so  lai^. 
Each  supervising  ^ent  makes  frequent  and  detailed  reports  of 
violation,  examinatioas  and  inspections.  The  buildings,  attend- 
ance and  teaching  are  the  subject  of  frequent  conferences  with 
the  inspectors.  The  entire  record  shows  substantial  accomplish- 
ment and  improvement  in  every  town.  Moreover  frtMO  every 
board  of  local  officers  have  come  approval  and  requests  for  con- 
tinuance. This  method  of  oi^aniEation  and  control  has  been 
more  profitable  to  children,  has  contributed  more  to  good  schools 
than  grants  of  money  and  indiscriminate  increase  of  teachers* 
wages. 

Grants  distributed  to  teachers  without  guarantee  of  efficient 
teaching  are  largely  wasted.  That  reasonable  but  careful  over- 
ffight  which  plans  the  work  and  insists  upon  an  outcome  commen- 
surate with  the  time,  energy  and  money  expended,  is  the  only 
assurance  of  good  schools. 

The  supply  of  teachers  deserves  the  most  careful  attention. 
Throughout  the  country  except,  perhaps,  in  large  cities  the 
teaching  force  migrates  frequently;  the  teachers  wander  from 
place  to  place  if  they  remain  in  the  profession. 

The  condition  in  this  system  is  clearly  set  forth  in  the  follow- 
ing: 

LIKOTH  or  BBBTICB  Or  522  TSACREBS  IN  THIIIB  PBBsaNT  FOSinOHS 
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more  than  lOyre 
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This  shows  that  22%  of  the  teachers  swap  poffltioos  every  year. 

The  uaefuhiesB  of  the  teacher  increases  as  a  bettei*  under- 
standing of  the  community  and  acqufuntance  with  the  diildren 
is  gained.  This  is  ei^>edally  true  in  country  schools  where  often 
the  teacher  does  not  remain  long  enough  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  topogTf^ihy  of  the  district  she  superintends.  Happily 
changes  are  not  bo  frequent  ae  they  were  five  or  ten  years  ago. 

an  FBBI NTBNSBNTS 

The  foremost  requirement  for  rei^isation  of  the  aim  of  any 
school  is  that  it  be  under  sldllful  direction  and  control.  The 
parsons  and  superintendents  or  inqjectors  must  be  personally 
and  professionally  fitted  to  act  as  directors  of  real  educational 


It  is  far  from  sufficient  that  tbey  be  etdministrators  or 
djiectora  or  inspectors  of  high  grade,  however  necessary  the 
qualities  and  activities  implied  may  be.  The  capacity  to 
lead  without  compulsion,  to  insfflre  without  futile  dalliance 
with  wordy  sentiment,  to  produce  a  unity  of  ^m  and  accom- 
plisfament  from  diversity  of  effort,  to  measure  results  scien- 
tifically and  humanely,  to  estimate  justly,  these  are  demands 
made  upon  the  supervisor.  If  these  he  in  any  considerable  d^ee 
wanting  the  machinery  or  organisation  moves  slowly  or  back- 
wards and  all  prognuns  curricula  and  courses  of  study  are  depre- 
ciated. Accordingly  the  competent  supervisii^  agent  represents 
the  ene^y  and  vitality  of  a  system. 

The  legislators  and  administrators  perform  a  cardinal  and  most 
important  duty  toward  public  schools  by  providing  a  supervisor. 

The  first  and  perhaps  the  maximum  test  of  the  supervisor's 
power  comes  with  the  assigning  of  the  teachers'  instructional 
work.  Given  teachers  of  the  requisite  preparation  and  general 
fitaeas  it  is  necessary  to  bring  about  a  definite  adjustment  of  the 
varying  circumstances  under  which  instruction  within  the  school 
must  be  conducted. 

The  second  test  of  the  worth  of  the  supervisor  is  to  be  found 
in  his  ability  to  serve  as  an  inspector  and  to  distinguish  teaching 
that  is  fruitful  from  that  which  is  barren.  This  seems  simple 
but  it  is  in  reality  a  most  complicated  and  difficult  accomplishment. 

The  most  common  typ^  of  unprofitable  time  wasting  instruc- 
tion are  generally  known — as  well  as  those  having  real  worth. 
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He  extreme  types  do  not  ordinarily  present  grave  problons — 
the  real  problem  is  to  be  found  in  the  vast,  world-wide  amount 
of  teactiing  that  is  neither  good  nor  bad.  To  detect^  without 
delay  teaching  of  this  sort  and  to  analyze  it  into  its  coiMituent 
elements  chuacterises  the  tnuned  inspector.  To  be  able  to 
eliminate  from  these  elements  those  that  are  useless  or  harmful 
and  to  modify  and  expand  those  that  are  really  profitable,  dis- 
tinguishes the  constructive  supervisor. 

These  tasks  are  most  needful  for  the  efficiency  of  instruction 
and  consequently  least  frequentiy  attended  to.  In  the  state  of 
development  of  our  schools  of  every  grade,  the  supreme  busi- 
ness of  the  supervisor  is  to  transform  average — or  less  than 
average — teaching  performance  into  something  that  has  positive 
and  definite  worth.  To  accomplish  this  great  end,  the  instruction 
of  each  standard  and  stage  and  class  from  highest  to  lowest  will 
be  constantly  guided;  it  will  be  guided  but  not  in  a  foolish  way 
restricted. 

Strict  j  ustice  requires  the  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  work  of 
each  teacher  that  comes  from  regular  and  systematic  and  critical 
visitation  by  the  supervisor.  The  beet  su^Eeations  are  individual, 
indeed,  they  must  be  individual  to  be  constructive.  They  cannot 
be  generalised  and  applied  by  treating  teachers  as  a  body.  Much 
can  be  done  at  teachers'  meetings  and  they  are  an  effective  and 
economic  means  of  increasing  the  growth  of  power  in  teachers 
but  tiiey  never  take  the  place  of  constructive  and  active  indi- 
vidual suggestion. 


CONVETANCB 

127  out  of  168  towns  in  Connecticut  provide  conveyance  in 
some  form. 

59  schools  were  closed  during  the  year  1914- IS  and  917  children 
transiwrted  to  other  schools. 

The  cost  was  $25,458. 

In  most  cases  the  transportation  was  satisfactory,  see  pages 
194-196. 

92  towns  and  districts  furnished  tran^wrtation  for  children  to 
their  own  schools.     3,515  children  were  transported. 

The  cost  was  $88,535. 

The  transportation  or  conveyance  always  means  consolidation 
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and  a  diminutioQ  of  the  number  of  acboota  maiatBined.  If  one 
Bchool  only  is  transported  the  expense  does  not  fall  below  that  ot 
maintaining  the  schooK  If  two  or  more  are  closed  the  expense 
per  scholar  decreases  rapidly. 

Children  conveyed  to  noQ-local  high  schools  numbered  2,308 
and  the  expense  was  (49,950. 

Tlie  whole  sum  paid  for  conveyance  in  the  state  was  1183,943. 

The  two  most  apparent  results  of  ixansportation  are  conserva- 
tion of  health  and  regular  attendfuice. 

xiii 

mOH  SCHOOL  TUITION 

The  law  relating  to  payment  of  tuition  fees  was  passed  In  1897. 
At  first  it  applied  to  towns  having  a  grand  list  of  1500,000.  In 
1S99  its  scope  was  extended  to  all  towns,  without  regard  to  valua- 
tion. 

In  1903  the  state  board  of  education  was  authorized  to  approve 
attendance  in  any  incorporated  or  endowed  high  school  or  academy 
under  the  same  ctuiditions  as  obtained  for  public  high  schools. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  number  of  pupils  attending  out- 
of-town  high  schools  and  the  amount  piud  by  the  state  during  the 
seventeen  years  the  law  baa  been  in  operation. 
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1,019 
1,003 
1,118 
1,284 
1,307 
1,451 
1,669 
1,895 
2,349 
2,604 


S2,31S.96 
3,684.09 
7,059.86 
8,591.72 
12,563.47 
15,312.85 
19,403.94 
21,036.67 
24,839.80 
26,557.23 
27,620.22 
31,739.56 
33,938.35 
37,180.66 
42,968.83 
47,864.21 
59,644.85 
68,670.29 


HIGH  SCHOOL  CONTBTANCS 
The  law  relftting  to  Mgh  school  conveyance  was  passed  in  1903. 
The  facts  relevant  to  eoneci  estimate  of  the  system  wUI  be 
found  in  tables  i  ii  iii 

Table  i 

BO  of         \tx«"dit^" 
towna  p^yini         nou-locu  no  of 


1809-1900 
1900-1901 
1901-1002 
I902-I903 
1903-1004 
I904-I005 
1905-1906 
1906-1907 
1007-1908 
19OS-19O0 
1909-1910 
1910-1911 
1911-1912 
1912-1913 
1913-1914 
1914-1915 


136 

27 

S  2,315.06 

214 

24 

3,584.00 

408 

20 

7,069.86 

4S9 

31 

8,691.72 

680 

37 

12,663.47 

649 

12 

16,312.85 

813 

62 

10.403.04 

8,341.27 

918 

47 

21,936.67 

9,226.69 

1,010 

49 

24,839.80 

10,085.77 

1,063 

49 

26,657J!3 

10,785.19 

1,1  IS 

51 

27,620.22 

11,556.61 

1,264 

fiO 

31,739.56 

12,616.93 

1,306 

50 

33,014.45 

12,803.71 

1,451 

52 

37,180.66 

14,213.83 

1,659 

55 

42,068.83 

16,418.77 

1,805 

57 

47,854.21 

18.336.31 

2,349 

60 

59,644.85 

22,O36.0t 

2,6(M 

59 

68,670.20 

24,644.37 
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1903-4 
lM7-« 

101^13 
1913-14 
1914-15 


54 


IVlbleii 

Numbw  and  cost 

tdMUDt  iwid 

721         $8,341.27 

$8,670.74 

$17,012.21 

1,059        11,556.61 

11,746.92 

23,303.53 

1,606        16,237.80 

16,418.77 

32,656.57 

1,750        18,336.31 

18,663.02 

38,999.33 

2,098       23,036.01 

22,460.70 

44,496.71 

2,308        24,644.37 

25,305.25 

49,949.82 

Table  iii 
Method  of  coDT^anoe 

IBll-12  IS  12-13 

tttOroad 442  426 

BailroMl  and  teun 41  54 

Hailroad  and  auto 

Trolley 747  908 

Trolley  and  l«am 22  23 

TroUqr  and  steam 27  16 

Team 212  201 

l^ain  and  bioyda 1 

Fttiy 3  63 

Stcun  and  fory 9  21 

TMley  and  feiry 48 

Bicjole 2 

Ferry  trolley  and  steam 

Railway  and  t(^ 

Auto 

1,505  1,750  2,008 

Average   number  (tf 

mika  per  pupils. .  6.8  6.9 

Total  east $36,999.33  $44,496.71 

pudbyat&t« 18,336.31  22,036.01 

paid  by  towns. .. .  18,663.02  22,460.70 

Table  iv 
Number  of  towns  having  high  schools  (1913-14) 
Nunnber  of  towns  sending  pupils  to  non-local  high  schools  . 
Populatran  of  towns  Bending  pupils  to  non-local  high  schools 
Enumeration  of  towns  sending  pupils  to  non-^ocol  high  schools 
Enn>Ument  of  pupils  in  towns  sending  pupils  to  high  schools 
Number  ^  pupils  attending  non-local  high  sobools 

per  cent  of  population    .  1)% 

enumeration    .  7t% 

emolhnent    .  ■        8  % 


$49,949.62 
24,644.37 
25,305.25 
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I  LMatMO.  The  hi^  Khooi  as  &  .ftmiwu.  fasbiife  BttcndaDre 
f)9'  diiiitnn  vfao  bbbB  wa^    Tbs  czoMes  wks^Mt  di  privi- 

It  immemaiomtaA  mianmaa^ibaA  cfiilcfcta  boiB  ■nd  leued 
i*  tlMK  MWB*  jknlii  be  deixTTnl  «f  iIk  pmiieBaaii^  to  dddicxt 

bom  tH  Ibt  weAL  1  fnrriiTrT  rwMc  fcnr  tn  ■■!!  hii  limii 
(17  ftofitnK  ia  the  ntws  ^hI  larpr  towns  ofatuas  evny  ednca- 
tioflttl  adnBitAee  for  his  chOdrm.  Tk  eiemaitarr'  scboob  and 
tttt  biKb  aeboob  an  wide  open.  WhUe  «e  wdoU  not  close 
tbeae  wthodb  to  tlie  fflragncr  we  wrald  open  them  to  the  oative 
bon. 

The  eoonter  aiSDraait  is  that  high  sebool  privilege  dmold  be 
obtamed  at  the  eipaae  cf  the  pannts  or  bjr  self  sacrifice  and  toil 
CB  the  part  of  thediildrcn. 

3  In  maig' towns  a  hi^  aduol  cannot  be  organiaed.  There 
an  tew  qualified  children  and  the  eipense  ia  greater  than  the 
toira  btK^et  can  bear. 

A  KOod  foar-year  high  school  cannot  be  maintained  for  less  than 
$iJHOOjOO,  One  and  one-half  pa- cent  <rf  the  atumerated  children  in 
aay  town  will — if  f^iportunity  be  i»offaed — attend  a  high  school 
for  two  or  more  years.  The  attendance  at  high  schools  from 
ffMDtry  towns  bears  a  pester  ratio  to  tite  population  than  from 
titirm. 

tn  a  rural  high  school  good  teaching  will  ensure  progress  just  as 
rapid  as  in  a  larger  school.  These  schools  are  however  subject  to 
ff^ucnt  changes  and  find  difficulty  in  pursuing  a  steady  policy 
Mill  maintaining  a  high  standard. 

In  such  towns  the  expense  of  attendance  includes  not  only 
tuition  foe  but  also  transportation  if  school  be  reached  from  home 
di^ly.  The  non-resident  expense  is  far  too  large  for  some 
fwilUcs. 
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The  parents  in  most  towns  contribute  to  the  tuition  fee.  The 
town  pays  S15  which  with  the  amount  contributed  by  the  state 
(t30)  makl%  $45.  The  remainder  is  paid  by  parents.  Fre- 
quently the  town  pays  to  parents  the  $45  which  is  by  them 
f^iplied  to  the  tuition  fee.  This  often  far  exceeds  the  state  and 
town  contribution  running  as  high  as  $115  a  year  in  Hartford  and 
$100  a  year  in  New  Haven. 

"nie  same  is  true  of  the  conveyance  grant.  The  parent  recedves 
from  the  town  $20  and  from  the  state  $20  and  provides  the  con- 
veyance whatever  it  may  cost. 

These  contributions  by  parents  to  high  school  education  are  not 
few  or  small. 

There  are  reasons  for  providing  conveyance  so  that  children 
can  live  at  home. 

Family  life  is  dear  to  many  people  and  much  store  is  set  by 
home  influence.  The  family  life  is  not  to  be  lightly  broken  up. 
When  members  leave  it  care  must  be  exercised  that  the  influence  to 
irhich  they  are  exposed  shall  not  be  prejudicial  to  conduct. 
Frequently  circumstances  do  not  enable  parents  to  make  proper 
axrai^ements  for  board  and  oversight  when  children  are  obl^ed 
to  reside  away  from  home.  After  a  certain  age  children  must  in 
any  case  learn  to  look  out  for  themselves  and  here  a  careful  up- 
tHin^ng  insures  the  up-devclopment  or  moral  qualities  which  are 
a  safeguard  against  idleness  and  temptation  after  the  time  comes 
when  parental  restraint  is  of  necessity  removed.  But  the  matter 
of  age  is  a  vital  one.  A  boy  of  sixteen  or  seventeen  may  be  able  to 
fight  his  own  battle  but  not  those  who  are  younger.  Hence  it 
becomefl  of  great  importance  thdt  pujnls  should  be  kept  as  loag  as 
poesible  at  home  or  in  local  schools — ^that  is,  aa  long  as  a  suitable 
curriculum  can  be  provided  and  sufEcient  stimulus  imparted. 
Th^  removal  from  home  should  be  delayed  as  long  as  with  safety 
it  can  be  done.  After  all  the  moral  risk  is  a  much  more  serious 
matter  than  shortening  of  ideal  educational  conditions. 

On  page  155  will  be  found  a  list  of  subjects  taught  in  high 
schods  and  the  number  of  students  pursuing  each  subject. 
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AVBaAGB  ATTENDANCE  ORANT 


Number  of  towne  draw- 
ing grant 
2i  millUx 
3      ■ 
3i    '      - 

a  -    ■ 

6     -      ■ 

Gnuid  list 

Tw 

ATffage  attendaace 

Towns  must  expend 

Actually  expended    by 

Received  from  state 

Raised  by  towns 

Per  cent  contributed  by 

•tste 
Per  cent  contributed  by 

Received  from  state  en- 
uma^tion  grant 
high  school  tuition 
highsehool  tnu^Mr- 

school  library  law 
supervision  law 
avoage     attendance 
grant  . 


Received  from  • 
ation  and  average  at- 
tendance grant 

Paid  for  teachers  wagee 

Per  cent  paid  by  state 

Teachers 
numbtf  . 

state  certificates 
average  wages 

Town  tax 

Average  cost  per  scholar 
in  average  attoidance 


«48,944,742 
SI9$,864.16 

16,185.3144 
S37B,632.77 

S4aS,999.23 
$217,931.36 
$279,067.87 

43.8 

66.2 


$36,943,001.00 
188,483.79 
14,607,389 
366,197.11 


46.3 
63.7 


$45,159.75 
28,105.99 


10,987.23 

1,250,00 

1,500.00 

128,821.98 


$178,210.05 

$299,131.73 

59.5 


$167,433.26  $279,067.87 


$30.15 

$45.94 

una 

tsts 

$151,592.48 

$250,128.25 
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BEGINNINGS 


This  grant  is  based  upon  average  atteadaaee.  It  is  conditioaed 
upon  local  tax  for  schools  which  Varies  with  the  grand  list  of  the 
town. 

At  the  beginning  there  was  no  uncertainty  of  aim  which  was 

1  to  equalize  to  some  extent  the  amount  to  be  raised  by  local 
taxation  for  the  support  of  schools  by  maldng  the  wealth  of  the 
irhole  state  contribute  to  the  educational  needs  of  the  localities 
whose  resources  are  small. 

2  to  Kicourage  education  in  towns  of  small  or  inadequate 
refiources  by  increasing  the  sum  avulable  for  teachers'  wages. 

Some  towns  of  considerable  wealth  are  as  needy  as  towns  of 
BQiall  resources  because  the  school  popula^n  is  large  and  the 
vaiufttion  small.  For  this  and  other  reaflons  the  local  tax  has 
been  perpendlcalariy  diminished  and  the  valuation  augmented 
until  S2,500,000  is  the  outdde  terminal  of  eligibility. 

Many  towns  though  taxing  themselves  severely  were  unable 
to  take  the  all-important  first  step  Of  securing  good  teachers  at 
reasonable  wages  a&d  to  maintain  suitable  buildings.  By  the 
act  of  1903  towns  of  $500,000  or  less  grand  list  were  eligible  to  a 
state  grant  conditioned  upon  depending  $25.00  per  scholar  in 
average  attendance  and  paying  a  four^nill  tax  for  schoola.  Tiaa 
law  worked  automatically.  If  the  grand  list  were  large  and  the 
average  attendance  small  the  town,  received  little  and  if  the  at- 
tendance were  large  and  the  grand  list  small,  the  grant  was  la^^r. 
The  ^stem  was  tan^ble  and  workable  in  the  immediate 
preset. 

In  this  umple  form  and  limited  to  small  towns  the  legislation 
was  decidedly  beneficial.  Schools  could  depend  for  their  bare 
maintenance  upon  local  taxation  and  for  a  development  of  their 
teaching  efficiency  upon  the  state. 

In  1907  the  limit  of  eligibility  was  r^sed  from  $500,000  to 
S1,000,000  tmd  by  the  general  assembly  of  1909  to  $1,750,000 
with  a  change  in  the  tax  condition  and  agcun  in  1911  to  $2,500,000. 


r/LwncnuTaiQ  tdwms 

The  five  classes  with  l^&IIy  prescribed  tax  rate  and  the  aver- 
;e  grant  per  scholar  are  exhibited  as  follows : 
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Tahfe  i 
<3ial  tSOO,000  2)iiub  32    '      S12J0 

Oisn  «io,ooo-«i,ooo.ooo         3    ■         33         9.71 

CiMi  ni              1,000,000-  1,500,000  3i    ■              10             7.47 

CbM  IV               1,500,000-  2,000,000  *i    '               3             3.01 

CbM  V                2,000^000-  2,500,000  S      *               2             2^ 
mat-rAanciriTOHi  towmb 
The  {olkrwing  towiu  ue  elij^Ue  tor  avangB  attendance  grant 
but  do  not  participate: 

■Bfecmfield                      *Bliddkbiir7  ■^msna 

"Chnhira                          'Montnlfe  "l^umbuU 

ClintaD                            *N«iriiigtoo  "WaahingtoD 

*Euit  H»v«n                     'Newtown  *W&tttford 

"EaatLynw                      ■^mfnt  ■WMtbrocA 

"EMex                               ■FDrthnd  •Wethet^eld 

•Guilford                           •Reddinc  •WDkn 

*8hAroD  *Wciodbrids« 


Of  the  foregoing  list  the  following  have  at  some  time  reccdved 
the  average  attendance  grant  but  have  passed  out  of  the  partici- 
pating claBB : 

Bfeonifi^  MiddlebiUT  Tnunbt^ 

EMt  HarcB  MonCritle  Wwrttirocdt 

Oailfcrd  %nsiw  Witton 


NATE  OKANT  TS  LOCAL  I 

The  following  table  (ii)  covering  the  whole  period  of  the 
operation  of  the  grant  shows  that 

1  75%  of  eligible  towns  pari;icipate. 

2  The  amount  expended  for  all  school  purposes  has  steadily 
increased.  The  sag  in  1912-13  is  due  to  the  application  of  the 
automatic  non-participating  limit  which  excludes  some  towns 
and  the  increase  of  grand  list  of  others  which  cuts  the  grant. 

3  The  ratio  of  grant  to  teachers'  wages  has  declined  but 
ti)ie  fall  may  not  be  steady. 

4  The  change  in  rate  of  taxation  has  not  diminished  the 
total  amount  raised  by  towns.  It  is  impossible  to  accurately 
b«ce  the  fluctuation  of  local  taxation.  The  reductions  are  ap- 
parent rather  than  real. 

6  No  town  now  raises  1^8  for  schools  than  before  the  law 
went  into  operation. 
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Table  ii 

IWM-G  1900-8  1906-7  IMT-B  1SO8-0 

B«iUe  towns  68  58  £8  00  85 

Nuinba  receiving  gr&at  36  43  43  ai  63 

EipeDded  tor  achocds         S  99,406.00      S12S,300.00      S128,730.00     |332,330.00      S2n,441.86 
Rncrrad  from  BtaM  55^895.00         71,376.00    '     72,064.00        127,590.00        149,987.02 

Per     cent     txpmaea 

pud  by  «Ute  56.2  56.9  66.9  54.9  64.4 

Expended  fiM' tMchen' 

wagH  . 
B«ceived  from  at&te 


tSl,60e.0O       197,883.00       S99;019.00      1173,841.00     $189,688.69 

50,134.00         63,056.00         62,668.00        111,142.00        123.094.51 
Ps  oeot  of  wigw  paid 
b7itate  61.3  64.4  63.2  63.6  66.4 

Table  ii  (omdiidal) 

IKW-IO  IBlO-ll  1B11-I3  1B12-13  l«13-t4  1B14-1S 

S^de  town  100  111  109  108  103  102 

Komber  reeeiTiiig  gnnt  66  79  85  82  80  78 

Expended  for  Mbodi  (318,551.22  H12,S77.27  »632,I63.9t  $484,183.39  1496,990.33  «4e6,703.76 
Received  frmn  sUte  .     163,004.39    194,782.43    222,060.97    214,641,84    217,031.36    216,665.50 


pwdbT^atata  48.0  47.1  41.7  44,3  43.8  46.3 

Eipended  lor  tBMben' 

nff*  .  .  8214,^2.46  1368,161.62  »31S,546.60  $325,893^  9200,131.73  »290,I39.09 

Beeirnd  bom  atata 

lor  taeben' wages  133,366.91  167,032.13  187,087.20  179,674.09  178,2ia0t  173,396.78 
Per  eent  of  wage*  paid 

bjatate  61.7  eOJB  60.3  66.1  SO.S  59.7 


comncnoM  wm  bdpibvibion 

ConBubfltantial  with  this,  grant  is  Bupervision.  While  the 
milli^iuTn  and  supervision  do  not  exactly  synchronize  the  educa* 
tknul  resutta  are  due  in  large  meBsure  to  the  man^semeot  of 
mpervisors.  Superrifflon  has  been  the  channel  for  coacentratioQ 
(rf  scattered  energies.  In  towns  in  whioh  state  Bupervision  is 
established  the  followii^;  are  manifest 

1  better  attendanee 

3  better  qualified  te«l«n  and  better  teaohing 

3  prolongation  of  acbool  life 

4  reform  and  improvement  in  every  direction 
0  tbe  ananged  oODditiona  evoke  local  effort 
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The  followii^  are  EibundaQtly  clear 

1  «notion  repair  and  refitment  of  bufldin^  (ftppnndmatoljr)  8 

2  increane  in  length  of  sehool  year 

Soboolyear 


prolongation  of  school  life 


1  The  ratio  of  trained  aad  certificated  teachers  to  the  whole 
number  of  teachers  has  increaaed  from  41  to  81.  Ttds  indicates 
improvemeat  in  teaching  which  is  the  cardinal  purpose  of  the 
grant. 

2  Teachers'  wages  have  steadily  advanced. 

Table  in 

•laoa      1S05  IMS  laor  iwn  lOM 

Number  of  teadun. .                     2fl8       S»  809  324  fill  535 

Number  of  trained  teachers             27          48  80  70  Ul  92 
Number .  of  taodxM  hdlding 

state  certificates   .         .              23          62  85  94  144  165 

Teaehon' mcmtUy  vagM  .    .  I38.3S  tOLTO  S34.7O.S34.S0  S37.24  S37.71 

.  Table  iU  (condudad) 

iBio      UH      nns      leis      1014      lois 
Numbec  of  tudien  ..  677        687.       773      t735        707        661 

Dumber  of  inuned  teachers  110        171        264        248        260        240 

Number  erf  teachers  holding 

state  eertififlatai  227        313       '3fil        403        372        371 

T-MMfters' monthly  wages  ..      S30.72  S41.82  t43.07  143.43  S14.08  S45.H 
*  t*o  yt»n  ba4are  tba  Ibw  mot  into  aflaM  ... 

The  foregoing  conclusions  are  not  precipitate  generalisations 
upon  single  instances  but  are  derived  from  a  long  survey  of  all 
relevant  facts.  They  show  orderly  advance  and  presage  enduring 
growth. 
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BUPPOBT  OF  BCHOOL0 

The  question  is  primaxily  one  of  finance.  Aaauming  that  the 
state  will  make  grants  in  ^d  of  common  schools  is  this  the  best 
method  of  procedure? 

Discounting  the  occasional  waste  and  even  misapplication  of 
the  grant  there  has  been  little  unnecessary  leakage.    It  has  defi- 
nitely accomplished  its  purpose  by  supplyii^  funds  to 
increase  of  teachers'  wages 
augmentation  of  necessary  apparatus  and  material 

and  libraries 
release  local  funds  for  repairs  and  improvements 

The  towns  have  not  gone  to  sleep  and  there  has  been  no  general 
reduction  of  local  financial  contributions. 


The  survey  shows  that  on  the  whole  the  results  have  been 
educationally  beneficial.  This  is  particularly  true  where  super- 
vision has  had  its  perfect  work.  Indeed  supervision  is  the  proper 
complement  of  average  attendance  because  by  careful  manage- 
ment of  schools  and  by  enhancing  the  quality  of  instruction  the 
grant  trf  the  state  is  immediately  and  economically  directed. 


A  fur  question  is  whether  the  orisiji^  purpose  of  the  grant  is 
stin  maintained  and  if  not  what  change  is  possible. 

Manifestly  it  is  not  a  deceptive  system;  it  has  achieved  its  own 
intentions.  Table  i  makes  clear  that  the  classification  by  valua- 
ticKi  and  taxation  still  operates  to  bring  to  the  most  needy  towns 
the  greatest  assistance. 

The  towns  receive  in  proportion  to  their  ability  to  meet  sohoo  1 
demands.  The  amount  per  scholar  shows  a  perpendicular  decline 
from  112.30  in  class  i  to  $2.33  in  class  ".  The  schftne  works 
automatically  thot:%h  never  with  desirable  preci»on.  The  great 
augmentation  of  the  grand  lists  by  the  state  board  of  equalization 
never  permits  a  town  to  forecast  what  will  be  received.  The 
actual  resources  of  the  town  remain  the  same  and  the  grant  be- 
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Interrogating  our  experience  we  find 

1  la  a  few  towns  both  snmll  and  lai^  in  area  the  cost  of 
transportation  is  very  large. 

To  give  equality  of  school  advantages  the  grant  might  be  in- 
creased to  those  towns  which  must  incur  lai^  expense  for  truxs- 
portatiou. 

2  A  classificaticai  on  the  basis  of  merit  of  schools  or  of  tests 
— ^increasing  the  grant  say  $1.00  per  scholar  in  case  the  schools 
attun  high  rank  det^mined  by  the  character  of  the  buildings  and 
equipment  the  quaKty  of  the  teaching  and  certified  results  in 
scholanhip, 

3  All  towns  receiving  the  grant  have  sapervisra:  appointed 
l^  the  state  board  of  education. 

4  A  ^stnn  of  bookkeeinng  which  will  show  the  relation  of 
grants  to  local  cmtributions  and  resources. 


After  reviewing  the  chuige  in.  law  and  reviewing  the  history 
of  its  operation  in  the  light  both  of  statistics  and  results  the  sys- 
tem has  proved  beneficial  educationally  and  has  generally  oper- 
ated automatically  and  justly  to  its  proposed  end. 

The  following  table  is  an  illustration  of  the  fOT^oing  state- 
ments: 

ATXRACn  ATTKMDAMCB  OKAMT 


Andorer 

Adiford 

Bukhainatcd 

BeUiUwm 

Bolton 

Bridgomtor 

CmteiiMiy  . 

Colebrodc 
Cohimbia 
EnatfoKi 
FrwDklin 


122.48 

1,865.96 

146.13 

2,iaaM 

84.72 

6(0.02 

62.487 

640.70 

74.168 

618.72 

107.Sfi8 

1,247.61 

67.3 

843.76 

91  Ji 

838.38 

112.43 

1,546.84 

06.61 

1,412.63 

88.17 

743.71 

70.77 

676.20 
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CLASS  I  (eonebtdtd) 


mmtar  tMaOOaOD 

Hartlaod 

Hebim 

KflUncwwth 

Ledyaid 

Ub«Hi 

I^nw  . 

Msriboro 

NnrPurfioU 


Vahmtowa 

Wamo 

Warton 

WiUmctcn 

WolooH 


81.94 

$1,104.93 

143.48 

1,874.26 

107.061 

1,424.50 

170.61 

2,520.60 

158.90 

2,435.26 

00.644 

746.40 

K).271 

680.97 

148.476 

1,828.66 

65.98 

333.33 

67.3 

634.62 

75.683 

999.30 

73.86 

988.00 

64.146 

311.17 

63.67 

868.44 

122.09 

1,796  J6 

73.862 

820.75 

91. 

750.80 

199.84 

3.285.07 

90.15 

1,187.84 

5,086.266 

«37,062.1S 

clUB  11 

!■■  tten  f  IjOOO^lO.IXI 

Beaeon  Falls 
Bethaiqr 
Bosrab 
Bmdcfidd 


Coin  wail 

CoTcntry 

DuriMn 

EMtGnnby 

Eutoo 

Goriien 


™™.. 

248.04 

$3,838.36 

178.002 

1,691.62 

73.26 

29.92 

120.86 

667.71 

166.281 

1,504.70 

240.71 

3,720.44 

89.21 

369.70 

241Ji 

2,482.20 

463.518 

7,403.88 

ISOJi 

913.89 

225.83 

2,286.45 

139.71 

1,138.65 

123.468 

3SS.86 

140.50 

854.26 

86.6 

283.87 
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CLASS  n  (eondudal) 


laM  thu  tl,000,OOO.DC 


Gnnbr 

193.416 

»1,600.52 

Haddiim 

324.936 

3,266.04 

305.86 

4,058.70 

Kent    . 

189.707 

1,280.2» 

219.6 

2,084.80 

Msnafidd 

260.2 

3,082.36 

Middkfidd 

165.27 

870.31 

MoRitr 

87.643 

276.24 

North  Bnnford 

I21.S4 

543.28 

140.71 

1,368.78 

OH  Lyme     . 

180.808 

964.41 

Oxford 

167.188 

1,310.41 

ItockyHfll 

221.15 

1,974.24 

Horfjoiy 

122.19 

934.94 

Somen 

288.972 

8,666.70 

Bouthbury 

163.77 

1,698.44 

Steriing 

2,156.38 

ToU«od 

197.83 

2,816.19 

6,191.611 

160,176.60 

towu 

^^SSU 

Ckuiii 

33 

$9.71 

CLASS  ni 

duiIII 

ovH  >i,(ioo,aiw.oa  uid 

t«id 

Chatbam 394.183 

*i,iBS.es 

Cromwdl      . 

436.05* 

6,176.64 

EMtHaddam 

371.172 

4,080.32 

Ellington       . 

296.986 

1,702.53 

Newflartford 

248. 

76.92 

North  Canun 

312.77 

1,620.66 

Old  Saybrook 

206.983 

439.20 

Saybrook 

360.686 

2,683.72 

Woodbury    . 

241.84 

1,078.80 

Woodstock   . 

287Ji6 

2,662.63 

3,154J!28 

123,670.10 

»•>>■ 

^^a 

ClMiiii 

10 

«7^7 
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cIwIV 

vm  SI  JOtMXIOJKI  ■!!<] 

Dndw  u,oaD,aaD.oo 

*t  Bilk  «▼»«■•  ttMixUnM  amfiDDt  pkld 

Cuiton 452.BS  Sl,106.7fl 

North  HftTBQ         ....  362.78  157.43 

Phinnlle £00.328  2,647.20 

1,326.088  H001.48 

(owu  BTanca  par  aaluikr 

CSuaiv 3  S3.01 

cttmV 

onr  Kuno,OOO.t>0  and 

BBdBT  •2|500,0Oa.O0 

a  nulla  t,Tutg»  Mlandum  amoaal  paid 

Botbd 607.092  S   6M.73 

Ftynxratfa     .....  824.267  2,657.Sg 

1,431.969  $3,342.31 

CImbT  2  ta.33 

SUMMUtT 

tomia  svance  par  aehdai 

dmmi 32  112.30 

ClaMii 33  e.71 

CUMlii 10  7.47 

C^niT 3  3.01 

CXaaav 2  2.33 

Tha  SRn«g  aUandaaae  law  ma  aBaotad  in  1003,  Tha  orifiBal  law  wlU  ba  louod  la 
(be  ■nnnal  ratxHt  of  (b*  atals  boatd  of  •duoaOoD  tor.  IWM,  pa«»  150,  C8a*  Chapter  103, 
Pablic  Acta  of  1003.) 

1«M 
SO  towna  reaired  a  (lant  (or  tha  fint  raar. 
PaynwDU  war*  t3B,ZK.06. 

Far  detailad  natamaDt,  ahowinc  amaunu  paid  to  Mwna  iaa  pace  313 
a[  tha  rsport  of  the  atata  boant  ol  eduoatloo  for  KWS. 

IWU 
go  towna  rwMivad  a  irant. 
ParoMnU  »«n  t3G,TflT.3e. 
For  amaunta  paid  aae  pace  IIS  of  the  report  of  the  atata  board  of  adooa- 

tion  lor  ime. 

leoa 
43  Mwu  ne«[T*d  tha  (rant. 
Pajmanu  were  t4fl.103.80. 
Vm  detailed  atalamant  aee  pace  SSS  ol  report  for  1907,  IBOS.  1909. 

IM7 
43  towna  reeelrad  a  craot. 
Farmasu  wars  HA.SBS.OS. 
For  dauUa  aee  paca  341  of  report  lor  1907,  1908.  1909. 
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61  lowni  raoalvwl 
PBymanu  in 
For  dsuiled 
TIm  Uv  h»d  tMB  satadsd  U 
ud  ■  1,000,000.00 


t»,51 


eat  (M  iMcg  »e  of  nport  lor  1007,  lOOB,  IKtt. 
L  o[  1907  M  thM  toinu  bstvon  •600,000 


Thilki 


n  tlieki 


d  for 


Sa  toni  noriTwl  tlw  mot. 
PkyouBti  wan  •89,281.81. 
For  dttaili  Bg  mca  >0e  of  nport  for  IBIO,  1611. 


ae  tovu  ncdvcd  tin  cnnt. 
PaynwDti  nn  •M,S3D.ia. 
For  detallwl  lUUiaaDt  «•  p» 
9,  IBIl. 


I  3ti  of  It 


Al  (b>  mmIod  of  1SO0  tba  lav  wu  M  ahucnl  that  Um  limit  wu  pluad  at  •1.710,000.00 
aa  to  Tala«ti«B  sad  towni  hariai  Uita  batmui  •1,000,000.00  and  SI,TS0.000.00  nn  sItwi 
tlia  baoafiU  oi  tlu  law.  Tha  t«l  rata  for  towoj  haTtix  lliu  nadai  (900,000.00  wa*  pat 
down  U  thna  miili;  thoaa  haviai  liiM  batwaan  tSOO.OOO.OO  and  •1,000,000.00  threa  aod 
owhall  Bill*;  (boa*  batwMD  S1,000.000.00  aod  tl,lM,000,Oa  lour  mUU:  aad  thoM  ba- 
twaan •IJSO.OOaOO  and  •1,750.000.00,  liimilli  (8h  aoU  of  IftOII.  paca  IIU,  aliapl«S41) - 

Ifill 


96  towu  raoei*»d  tha  (i 
ParnwDli  wwa  •l>3,ei(>.M. 
For  detailad  lUtuunt  M*  PM(*  3*9  npott  ol  ft 
fm  1B1>,  I91S. 

IB  II 


•  board  of  •dooatioD 


79  towna  raaeiTad  tli«  iraat, 

PaymaaU  wars  •139.084.08. 

For  dataila  aea  laport  oI  tba  atala  board  of  edtuaCion  lor  1913,  ISM. 
At  tba  aeaaioD  o(  1911  tha  anra(B  attandaiuR  law  waa  acwa  unaadad  and  tha  tai  nta 
Isr  towoa  harinf  raluation  of  las  than  •MO.DOO.OO  ma  put  down  to  two  and  ona-halt 
mUli.  Thoaa  haTinc  from  tSOO.OOO.OO  to  11,000,000.00  wara  raqulnd  to  par  oalj  thrva 
mlUi:  thaw  haTinc  litta  batwaan  tl,000,000.00  aod  Sl.500,000.00  tbi«a  and  oa*-halt 
mill*;  thoaa  batwen  11,000,000.00  and  92.000.000.00  loBr  and  ona-haU  milli:  aad  tboM 
bariUf  Uata  tiom  •2,000,000.00  to  12.100,000.00  ni  nulla. 

8h  ehaptar  3S1  ol  tha  public  aota  of  IBU. 


lM,33e.oa 

•1,707.39 
40,103.80 
45,8>6.l» 
T9,Stl.44 
SB.SSl.SI 
M33B.IS 
13t.B10.H 
I2B,a81.a5 
13B,719.U 
1 38,831  .es 
138,180.03 
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BTZBIOHT  ntBT 

In  tiie  year  1913  the  eyesight  of  children  in  the  public  schools 
of  the  state  was  tested  as  required  by  law. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  trienimd  tests  since  1S05. 

y«ar  Dumber  >Dri>Il«c 

1906  143,983 

1MB  161,176 

1911  166,163  , 

1014  18^427 


.mWtMWd 

dl^cti'.TSS.t 

iS^l 

133,144 
143,664 
164,379 
173,096 

17,388 
13,317 
14,834 

13,666 

18.0 

8.6 
9.9 
7.8 

Id  b,  Google 
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HI8TOBICAL  ftCIIUABT 

The  8unimai7  giveii  below  shovs  the  coaree  of  legi^atfoii  aincw 
1700,  a  period  of  %15  jetn.  Moat  of  thia  legidatdon  deals  with 
support  and  maintenance.  ' 

Support  of  public  schools 

The  sjTstetn  of  public  inBtmc^n  in  Cozmecticut  in  1700  un- 
braced the  following: 

1  A  tax  of  "forty  shillinga  on  errery  thoneand  potmds  of  the 
lidta  of  estates"  was  collected  in  every  town  wiili  the  annaal  tax  of 
tbe  Colony,  and  payaUe  proportionately  to  Uiaae  towna  <xily  wludi 
should  keep  their  ecboola  acctnxling  to  law 

2  A  school  in  every  town  baring  over  seventy  familiea,  kept 
eleven  months  in  the  year,  and  in  every  town  with  less  than  seventy 
families,  kept  for  at  least  six  months  in  tbe  year 

3  A  grtunmar  school  in  each  <^  the  four  "head  county  towns" 
to  fit  youth  for  c<dlege,  two  of  which  grammar  schot^  mart  be  free 

4  A  0(dl^iate  schmj,  toward  which  the  general  court  made 
an  annual  appropriation  of  £120. 

In  1733  an  act  w«8  paaaed  granting  all  the  moneys  that  should 
arise  from  tbe  aale  of  seven  townships,  in  what  is  now  LitchfLdd 
county  (viz, :  Norfolk,  Qoshen,  Canaan,  Cornwall,  Kent,  Saliebory 
and  ^laron),  to  the  towns  of  the  colony  then  setded  for  the  support 
of  schools,  "to  be  divided  in  prop<»-tion  to  the  number  oi  their  polls 
and  ratable  estate."  The  amount  realized  from  the  sale  of  all  these 
townships  cannot  now  be  determined.  Norfolk  was  sold  for  £6fiZi 
10s.;  Kent  for  £1,S35  19s.  In  the  revised  statutes  published  in 
1750  the  "Act  for  educating  and  governing  chUdren"  remains 
nearly  the  same  as  it  was  in  16S0  with  the  addition  made  in  1670. 
The  "Act  for  appointing,  encouraging,  and  supporting  Schools" 
was  the  same  as  in  1700  with  the  additions  mentioned  above. 

In  1754  the  amount  to  be  paid  from  the  treasury  was  reduced 
to  10«  on  each  £1,000;  in  1766  it  was  raised  to  %0s;  and  in  1767 
it  was  restored  to  40s,  where  it  remained  till  1820. 

In  May,  1766,  &e  selectmen  in  each  town  were  authorized  to 
collect  any  sums  which  remained  unpaid  at  that  date  for  excise  on 
liquors,  tea,  etc.,  and  pay  the  same  to  the  scho<d  committee  in  the 
several  towns  and  societies  to  be  set  apart  as  a  fund  to  be  im- 
proved for  the  encouragement  of  schools.  And  at  the  October  session, 
1774,  the  treasurer  of  the  colony  is  directed  to  pay  out  to  the 
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sev^al  towns  the  principal  sums  paid  in  by  them  as  excise  mon^, 
together  w;ith  the  interest  due  at  the  time  of  payment,  "which 
moneys  shall  be  appropriated  to  the  u^e  of  schools."' 

The  money  received  from  this  source,  with  that  received  from 
the  sale  of  the  townships  in  Litchfield  county,  conatituted  the 
principal  part  of  the  so-called  School  society  funds. 

By  the  Charter  of  1662,  given  by  Oharlee  the  Second,  Coonecti- 
cnt  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Massachusetts  line,  and  on  the 
uHitb  by  &e  "sea"  (Long  Island  soond),  «nd  extended  to  Karra- 
gaoaett  bay  to  the  "South  sea"  (Pacific  ocean).  The  pariis  of  this 
territory  covered  by  the  grants  already  made  to  New  York  and  N^ew 
Jeraey  were  never  claimed  by  Connecticut;  and  the  pari;  covered  by 
Peun^lvania  was  given,  up  to  the  claima  of  that  state;  the  re- 
""'wing  piHtioti  waa  held  by  Connecticut  till  aftej;  the  Bevolu- 
tionaty  war,  when  it  was  all  ceded  to  the  TJiuted  States,  except 
aboat  3,300,000  acres  in  what  is  now  the  northwestern  part  of  Ohio. 
The  territory  was  known  as  the  "Westell  reeerve,"  or  the  "Lands 
west  <rf  Pennsylvania."  In  Uay,  1795,  an  act  was  passed  appro- 
priating  the  iaterest  oo  the  moneys  which  should  be  received  on  the 
itkat  these  lands  to  the  snpp<^  of  tchoo\i,"to  be  paid  over  to  the 
laid  societies  in  their  «apaci^  of  school  Bocietie»  aceordisg  to  the 
list  of  foQi  and  rataUe  estate  of  such  societies  rospectively,"  The 
tocieties  here  referred  to  were  fonnerly  known  onlj  as  parishss  or 
lodeties,  and  later  as  ecclesiastical  societies.  This  act  recognizes 
them  in  a  distinct  capacity  and  denominate  them  school  societies. 

The  "lands  west  of  Pennsylvania"  were  sold  August,  1795,  for 
$1,200,000,  by  a  committee  appointed  for  that  purpose,  and  their 
report  was  accepted  by  the  legislature  in  October  of  the  game  year. 

The  first  iapportionment  of  the  income  of  the  school  fund  was 
made  in  1799.  In  Uarch,  1800,  the  dividends  were  $23,651.  Up  to 
this  time  the  fund  was'managed  by  flte  committee  that  negotiated 
the  sale.  In  1800,  three  personWi  with  the  treasurer,  were  appointed 
'Wusgers"  of  this  fund.  In  I8I0  Hon  James  Hillhouse  was  ap- 
pointed commisBioner  of  tbe  school  fund.  Daring  the  fifteen  years 
of  his  administration  the  annual  dividend  averaged  $62,061. B5, 
■nd  the  capital  was  increased  to  $1,719,434.24. 

In  1810  the  e^eim  of  keeping  a  disbict  school  above  the 
amount  of  public  money  was  apportioned  according  to  the  number 
of  days  of  attendance  of  each  person  at  aohool ;  and  in  -1811  this 
was  BO  altered  as  to  authorize  the  apportionment  according  to  the 
naraber  of  persons  attending. 
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In  1820  an  Bct  was  psBsed  providing  that  the  sppropriatitHi  of 
$2  upon  every  $1,000  (40b  on  every  £1,000)  in  tiie  list  of  each 
school  society  ^onld  not  be  paid  wihenever  t^e  income  of  tiie 
Bcho<d  fond  equaled  or  exceeded  $62,000,  which  it  did  the  next  year. 
From  this  date  the  income  of  l^e  fund  was  apportioned  to  the 
severai  echoed  societies  and  difttricts  acceding  to  the  number  td 
persons  over  four  and  under  sixteen  in  each,  on  tlie  first  Monday  of 
Angofit  in  each  year. 

In  1836  the  United  States  revenue  wm  in  excess  of  the  ex- 
penditures, and  Congress  directed  all  the  surplns,  except  $6,000,000 
to  be  divided  and  deposited  with  the  several  stacee,  according  to 
tiieir  representation  in  Congress.  The  amount  thus  appropriated 
was  $37,468,859.97,  but  owing  to  financial  revulsiona  (mly  three- 
fonrthd  of  this  amount  was  paid  to  the  states.  This  state  recrared 
as  he  ahare  $764,670.60.  At  tlie  session  of  the  legidature  the  same 
year,  an  act  waa  paased  requiring  this  money  to  be  distributed 
among  the  several  towns  in  the  state  in  proportion  to  their  popula- 
tion, and  that  one-h^  at  least  of  the  entire  income  receivecl  from 
sudi  funds  should  be  annually  appropriated  for  the  promotion  <rf 
education  in  the  common  schools.  This  ia  denominated  the  "Town 
deposit  fund."  The  amount  actaally  distributed  to  tiie  several 
towns  was  $763,601.83. 

In  1841,  an  act  authorizeel  the  school  aocietles  to  diride  the 
public  money  either  according  to  flie  number  of  persons  in  the 
districta  between  four  and  sixteen,  or  according  to  tlie  number  who 
had  attended  school;  but  no  district  was  to  receive  lees  than  $.')0; 
and  dividends  from  the  school  fund  were  not  to  be  paid  to  any 
district  unless  its  school  hod  been  kept  at  leatt  four  months  of  the 
year.  It  was  also  provided  that  "two  or  mote  adjoining  school  dis- 
tricts might  associate  together  ai^d  form  a  onion  district  with  power 
to  maintain  a  uni<A  school,  to  be  kept  for  the  benefit  of  the  older 
and  more  advanced  c^dren  of  such  united  district."  In  1842  the 
act  constituting  a  Board  of  commiesicmen  was  re^>ealed. 

In  1846,  the  act  passed  in  1841  requiring  the  school  sodeties 
to  appropriate  to  eadi  district  at  least  $50  was  amended,  making 
the  amount  $35,  provided  there  were  not  lees  than  twdve  children 
in  the  district. 

In  1854,  each  town  was  required  "annually  to  raise  by  taxation 
a  sum  equal  to  one  cent  on  the  ddlar  on  their  grand  list  (as  made 
up  at  that  time)  for  the  support  of  schools,"  and  the  whole  amount 
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to  be  aoanally  distributed  to  &e  acrroral  xiuxA  BocietieB  wiUiin 
euh  town,  under  the  direction  of  the  selectman  and  town  treasurer. 
When  the  amount  of  public  looaej  received  by  any  district  was  less 
thm  thir^-five  doUan,  it  was  to  be  increased  to  that  amount  from 
the  mraiey  raised  by  the  town  for  the  purposes  of  education,  and 
the  year  for  echoed  purposes  was  to  end  on  ttie  28tb  of  February. 

In  1858  School  diatricta  were  anChorized  to  fix  a  "rate  of 
taition"  not  exceeding  two  dollars  for  any  term ;  but  they  might 
exempt  therefrom  all  persons  whom  they  considered  unable  to  pay 
the  saniie,  and  the  town  was  to  pay  the  amount  abated.  In  1862  this 
was  raiaed  to  six  dollar^  a  year,  and  to  twelve  dollaie  for  high 
■ehoda. 

In  1860  the  amount  to  be  raised  by  the  town  for  echoed  was 
fized  at  not  less  than  three-tenths  of  a  mill  on  the  dollar,  which  is 
about  the  same  as  the  amount  fi^ed  in  1854.  In  1866  this  was 
raised  to  four-tontht.  In  1861  an  act  provided  that  the  amount 
laUed  by  towns  for  scluxd  and  the  inccnne  of  the  town  deposit  fond 
ihould  be  distributed  under  the  directi<m  of  the  sdectmen  and  schotd 
Tititors ;  but  that  no  district  ^lould  receive  less  than  thirty-five  d(A- 
lon  of  the  pablic  moneys. 

In  1868  the  amount  to  be  raised  by  the  towns  was  "such  sums 
It  ee<^  town  may  find  necessary  to  make  the  schools  free,  not  less 
than  Btx-tenths  (A  a  mill  on  the  dollar,"  in  addition  to  four-tenths 
of  a  mill  before  required ;  and  the  public  money,  with  the  exception 
of  so  much  as  was  necessary  to  make  the  amount  to  each  district 
fifty  dfd^rs,  was  to  be  divided  "according  to  average  daily  at- 
tendance." 

In  1869  tiie  amount  to  be  raised  by  the  towns  was  fixed  at  not 
log  than  one  mill  on  the  dollar;  sixty  dollars  to  be  apportioned  to 
each  district,  and  the  balance  of  tiie  public  money  to  be  "divided 
icoording  to  aggregate  attendance. 

In  1871  an  annual  appropriation  was  made  from  the  state 
treasury  of  a  sum  equal  to  fifty  cents  for  each  person  between  four 
ud  sixteen  years  of  age,  to  be  paid  to  the  several  towns  wiUi  the 
dividends  of  the  sciiool  fund. 

In  1872  the  L^islature  voted  an  appropriation  to  schools  from 
die  state  treasury  "equal  in  dollars  to  one-half  the  number  of  per- 
60I1S  between  four  and  sixteen  years  of  age."  In  1S72  the  sum  of 
$1.50  for  every  person  between  the  age  of  four  and  sixteen  was 
TOted. 
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In  1893  ail  act  was  passed  providing  ttiat  when  th«  income  of 
the  school  fund  did  not  warrant  the  payment  of  Beventy-five  cents 
per  enumerated  schdar,  making  with  $1.50  a  grant  of  9Z.i5  to  the 
towns  for  each  enumerated  child,  the  deficiency  should  be  paid  from 
the  state  treasury.  In  1897  it  was  directed  that  the  Income  of  the 
school  fund  be  covered  into  the  treasury,  and  that  $2,25  be  paid  fo 
the  towns  for  each  enumerated  child. 

In  1903,  an  act  was  passed  giving  towns  having  grand  lists  of 
less  than  $500,000.00  a  grant  from  the  state  treasury  uptm  the  basis 
of  average  attendance  in  addition  to  the  grant  of  $2.35  per  child 
enumerated  to  enable  them  to  make  an  expenditure  of  $25.00  per 
child  in  average  attendance  for  support  of  schools.  Each  ot  these 
towns  was  required  to  expwid  the  proceeds  of  a  four-mill  tax  for 
the  support  of  the  sdiools. 

This  act  was  amended  in  1907  so  t^t  all  towns  having  grand 
lists  of  less  than  $1,000,000.00  could  obtain  the  granc 

In  1909  this  law  was  further  amended  so  that  all  towns  hav- 
ing grand  listA  less  than  $1,750,000.00  could  obtain  the  grant. 
The  tax  rate  for  towns  having  lists  under  $500,000.00  was  reduced 
to  three  mills;  those  having  lists  over  $500,00O.X)0  and  less  than 
$1,000,000.00,  three  and  one  half  mills;  those  having  lists  over 
$1,000,000.00  and  leae  than  $1,350,000:00,  foiir  mills;  and  those 
having  lists  over  $1,250,000.00  and  under  $1,750,000.00,  six  mills. 

In  1911  this  law  was  again  amended  so  that  all  towns  having 
grand  lists  under  $12,600,000.00  could  obtain  ttie  grant.  Those  hav- 
ing lists  under  $500,000.00  were  required  to  expend  two  and  one 
half  mills ;  those  having  lists  over  $500,000.00  and  less  than  $1,000,- 
000.00,  three  mills;  those  having  lists  over  $1,000,000.00  and  less 
than  $1,500,000.00,  three  and  one  half  mills ;  those  having  lists  over 
$1,500,000.00  and  less  than  $2,000,000.00,  four  and  one  hdf  mills; 
and  those  having  lists  over  $2,000,000.00  and  under  $2,500,000.00, 
six  mills. 
Dittrict  system 

In  May,  1717,  the  obligation  heretofore  imposed  on  towns  of 
seventy  families  to  maintain  a  school  for  eleven  months,  was  ex< 
tended  to  parishes  or  ecclesiaetical  societies  having  that  number  of 
families;  and  parishes  having  less  than  seventy  families  were  to 
maintain  a  school  for  half  the  year;  and  the  majority  of  house- 
holders in  any  parish  were  authorised  to  lay  taxes  for  the  support 
of  the  school. 
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In  October,  1766,  a.  law  was  passed  authoriiiog  each  town  and 
Eociet;  to  "divide  tfa^selTee  into  proper  and  necessaiy  districts  for 
keeping  their  schools,  and  to  alter  and  regulate  the  same  from 
time  to  time,  aa  they  shall  have  occasion;  which  districts  shall  draw 
their  equal  proportion  of  all  puhlic  moneys  belonging  to  such  towns 
or  Mcietiee,  according  to  the  list  of  each  respeetiTC  district  therein," 

In  his  report  of  1853,  Dr  Heniy  Barnard  says  that  "this  act, 
vith  die  operation  of  other  acts  transferring  to  achool  societies 
the  direction  and  control  of  schools,  which  should  have  been  con- 
fined to  towns,  has  resulted  in  distributing  the  means  of  education 
most  unequally  over  the  state,  and  lowering  the  standard  of 
edncation." 

In  1794  School  diatrictg  were  authorized  "by  vote  of  two-thirds 
of  all  the  qualified  voters,  passed  at  a  meeting  called  for  that  pur- 
pose, to  lay  a  tax  to  build  a  schoolhouse,  and  to  locate  the  same,  and 
to  choose  a  collector." 

In  May,  1798,  the  school  societiet  were  invested  with  the  powers, 
and  subjected  to  the  duties,  which  the  former  laws  had  given  to  and 
required  of  towns  and  ecclesiastical  societies  relative  to  the  same 
objects,  and  fr6m  tJiis  date  they  are  known  in  law  as  school  societies 
— with  territorial  limits  sometimes  co-extensive  with  a  town,  or  in 
Mme  cases  a. part  of  a  town,  and  in  other  cases  parts  r^t  two  or  more 
towns.  These  School  societies  not  only  had  the  contnrf  of  schools, 
but  generally  of  the  burying  grounds  within  their  limits. 

In  ttie  revision  of  the  laws  respecting  schools  made  in  1799, 
these  societies  are  required  to  appoint  "overseers  or  visitors,"  wiiose 
duties  were  iwarly  the  some  as  those  now  requited  of  school  vieitora, 
Scbo<d  societies  were  authorized  to  form  school  districts,  and  these 
districts  to  tax  tiiemselves  for  the  purpose  of  building  and  repair- 
ing schoc^ouses,  to  appoint  a  clerk,  a  treasurer,  and  a  collector; 
but  the  "onnmittee  to  employ  teachers  and  manage  the  prudentials" 
ns  appointed  by  the  school  societies.  School  societies  were 
authorized  to  institute  and  support  schools  of  higher  order.  The 
law  did  not  specify  how  long  a  time  in  each  year  the  schools 
shonld  be  kept  open. 

Free  text  books  and  supplies 

In  1886,  towns  were  authorized  to  direct  their  school  visitors  to 
purchase  at  the  expense  of  the  town  the  text  books  and  otber  school 
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BuppUes  used  in  the  public  e(^ool&i    Tlus..act  proYided  tiiat  tbe 
books  and  Buppliea  should  be  loaned  to  titaijiapils  ot  the  public 
schools  free  of  charge. 
Chad  labor 

In  1886  the  employment  of  children  under  thirteen  in  mechsni- 
ca],  mercantile,  and  mannfaeturing  establishments  VBS  forbidden, 
and  the  State  board  of  education  was  authorized  to  enforce  the  lav. 
In  1895  the  age  was  changed  to  fourteen.  Under  ttiis  law  children 
under  fourteen  and  nnemplojed  children  betireen  fourteesi  and  six- 
teen ate  sent  to  school  by  the  agents  -of  the  State  board  of  edu- 
cation. 
Transportation  of  school  children 

In  1889,  towns  were  authorized  to  discontinue  small  schools, 
and  in  1893,  school  visitors  were  authorized  to  provide  transporta- 
tion for  children  wherever  any  school  was  discontinued. 
Bights  of  women  to  vote  on  school  matters  and  to  hold  office  on 
public  library  boards 

In  1893,  women  were  given  the  right  to  vote  for  schofd  officers 
and  also  to  rote  npon  any  matter  relating  to  education  or  to  sc^ooIb. 
In  the  same  year  women  were  made  eligible  to  serve  on  the  board 
of  directors  of  any  public  library  or  on  the  Connecticat  public 
library  committee. 
Connecticut  public  library  committee 

In  1893,  the  State  board  of  edncation  was  directed  to  appoint 
a  oommittee  to  be  known  hs  the  "Connecticut  public  library  com- 
mittee" and  in  1896  acts  were  passed  providing  for  the  expenses  of 
said  committee  and  for  annual  appropriations  for  public  libroriee. 
High  school  tuition  and  transportation 

In  1897  it  was  enacted  that  children  residing  in  towns  whose 
grand  list  was  less  than  $900,000  might,  with  the  consent  of  the 
school  visitors,  att^id  a  non-locaj  high  school,  and  that  a  tuition 
fee  not  exceeding  two-thirds  of  $30  should  be  paid  from  &e  State 
treasury.  In  1899  the  $900,000  limit  was  removed  so  fliat  all 
tovmjs  might  receive  the  State  grant  for  schtdaxs  attending  son* 
local  high  schools. 

In  1903,  the  state  was  authorized  to  pay  one-half  the  expense 
of  conveying  children  to  and  from  non-lonl  bi^  schools^  prorided 
that  not  more  than  twenty  dollars  be  paid  by  the  state  for  each 
BchiJar  conveyed. 
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Syesiffht  test 

In  1899,  it  wa«  provided  th&t  the  eyesight  of  the  papils  in  the 
public  echooh  should  be  tested  annually  and  in  1901  this  law  was 
modified  so  that  after  1904  the  test  should  be  made  triennially. 
Supervinon 

In  1903,  the  supervision  of  schools  was  authorized.  Two 
or  more  towns  together  employing  not  leas  tlian  twenty-five  nor 
more  than  fifty  teachers  were  authorized  to  form  a  supervision 
district  which  should  continue  for  three  years  at  least  and  employ 
a  superintendent  of  schools.  The  state  was  required  to  pay  one-half 
of  the  annubJ  salary  of  the  superintendent  provided  that  one-half 
did  not  exceed  $800,00.  This  act  also  provided  that  upon  the 
petition  of  the  school  board  of  any  town  employing  not  more  than 
ten  teachers,  the  State  board  of  education  should  appoint  an  agent 
irho  should  discharge  the  duties  of  superintendent  of  Bchools  in 
said  town.  Any  town  for  which  a  superintendent  was  appointed 
under  this  act  was  required  to  pay  one-quarter  of  the  salary  of  the 
superintendent  and  the  state  wa^  required  to  pay  three-quarters. 
In  1907,  this  act  was  so  amended  tliat  any  town  having  not  more 
than  twenty  teachers  could  petition  the  State  board  of  education  to 
^point  an  agent  to  discharge  the  duties  of  superintendent,  the 
town  to  pay  one-quarter  of  the  salary  and  the  stat«  three-quarters. 
A  further  amendment  to  this  act  was  made  in  1909  so  that  towns 
having  over  twenty  and  not  more  than  thirty  teachers  could  appoint 
a  superintendent  of  schools  and  ofetain  one-half  of  the  salary  of  sajd 
superintendent  from  the  state  provided  the  half  should  not  exceed 
$800.00  per  year.  Another  amendment  provided  that  the  state 
should  pay  the  entire  salary  of  superintendents  appointed  for  towns 
having  not  more  than  twenty  teachers. 
Trade  tChoolt 

In  1907,  the  establishment  of  free  public  schools  for  instruction 
in  the  principled  and  practice  of  trades  was  authorized.  The-  State 
board  of  education  was  authorized  to  expend  a  sum  not  to  exceed 
150,000.00  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  not  more  than  two 
schools. 

No  action  was  taken  under  the  provisions  (A  this  law  and  it  was 
repealed  in  1909  when  an  act  authorized  the  State  board  of  ednca/- 
tion  to  estaUi^  two  schools  and  providing  an  annnal  appropriation 
of  $60,000.00  for  their  support 
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In  I9I3,  the  act  of  1£>09  was  amended  bo  that  tavn  school 
craDmitteee  and  district  boards  of  education  coold  establish  and 
maintain  schools  or  courses  of  instruction  in  distinct  trades,  os^ul 
occupations  and  avocations,  and  obtain  from  the  state  annaally  a 
grant  not  to  exceed  fifty  dollars  per  pupO  in  average  attendance. 

This  amendment  also  provided  that  the  sum  of  $125,000.00 
should  be  appropriated  for  the  maintenance  of  such  scbooJs. 

Model  schools 

In  1913,  the  State  board  of  education  was  authorized  to  or- 
ganize one  school  in  each  towu  having  twenty  teachers  or  less  as  a 
model  school  for  observation  and  instruction  of  training  clssses  con- 
ducted by  the  supervisor,  and  it  was  provided  that  tiie  board  might 
pay  the  teacher  not  to  exceed  three  dollars  per  week,  provided  that 
the  town  in  which  the  model  school  is  located  should  pay  not  less 
than  ten  dollars  a  week  or  not  less  than  the  wage  which  was  paid 
for  teaching  in  said  school  during  the  previous  year. 

In  "An  Act  concerning  Bchools,"  passed  in  1839,  a  school 
district  is  for  the  first  time  declared  to  be  a  "body  corporate,  so  far 
as  to  be  able  to  purchaae,  receive,  hold,  and  convey  any  estate,  real 
or  personal,  for  the  support  of  schooling  in  the  same,  and  to  prose- 
cute and  defend  in  all  actions  relating  to  the  property  and  afbiiB 
of  the  district."  This  act  also  empowered  school  districts  to  ap- 
point their  committees.  It  named  Ute  branches  (the  same  as  those 
now  required)  which  a  person  must  be  found  qualified  to  teach 
before  he  could  receive  a  certificate  from  the  school  visitors.  This 
act  also  ph)'ided  that  any  school  society  might  "apportion  the 
public  money  among  the  districts,  either  according  to  the  number 
of  persons  between  four  and  sixteen,  or  according  to  the  amount  of 
attendance  for  a  period  of  six  months  in  each  year."  It  was  also 
provided  that  school  districts  might  tax  themselves  to  the  amount 
of  $30  the  first  year  and  $10  each  year  afterwards  for  school  libra- 
ries; and  that  two  or  more  districts  might  associate, for  supporting 
a  high  school. 

In  1856,  School  societies  were  abolished,  and  their  property  and 
their  obligations  transferred  to  towns. 

In  186fi  towns  were  authorized  to  consolidate  their  school  dis- 
tricts; and  the  act  constituting  the  State  Board  of  education  was 
enacted.  The  act  making  the  principal  of  the  normal  schod 
ex  officio  superintendent  of  common  schools  was:  repealed. 
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In  1870  the  time  schoole  must  be  kept  in  each  year  was  made, 
■t  least,  thirty  veekB  in  diatrictfl  in  which  there  were  twenty-fonr 
or  more  peiDOOB  between  four  and  sixteen  years  of  age ;  and  twenty- 
four  weeks,  at  least,  in  other  districts;  and  the  appropriation  ot 
funds  was  to  be  made  under  the  direction  of  the  schocd  visitors  and 
selectmen. 

In  1888  the  towns  were  required  to  maintain  sc&oi^  thirty-six 
weeks  in  each  year  in  districts  numbering  one  himdred  or  more 
childreD,  and  twenty-foor  weeks  in  other  districts.  In  1889  this 
was  changed  to  thirty-six  weeks  for  districts  enumerating  fifty  or 
more,  and  tiiirty  weeks  for  otiier  districte.  Id  189S  thirty-six  weeks 
Tu  prescribed  for  all  schools. 

Jo  1909,  the  district  system  waa  aJwlished  in  fifty-sevea  towns. 
Jfinety-one  towns  had  voluntarily  consolidated  tiieir  districts  pre- 
vious to  the  passage  of  this  set  and  several  had  obtained  special 
l^i^tion  under  which  consolidation  in  part  had  been  establi^ed. 
Only  sixteen  towns  vrere  left  imder  the  district  system.  After  July 
1, 1915,  there  will  be  only  thirteen. 

Normal  schools 

Id  1849,  the  State  normal  school  was  established  at  Kew 
Britain. 

In  1889,  a  second  normal  school  was  estaUished  at  Willimantic. 

In  1893,  normal  schools  were  authorized  at  N'ew  Haven  and 
Bridgeport  In  1895,  so  much  of  this  act  as  provided  for  a  normal 
eehocA  at  Bridgeport  was  repealed. 

In  1903,  a  normal  school  at  Danbuiy  was  established. 

In  1909,  an  act  was  passed  providing  that  the  State  board  of 
Education  may  at  all  times  maintain,  in  any  of  the  normal  schools, 
one  student,  selected  on  the  basis  of  scholarship  and  general  fitness, 
from  eadi  town  in  t^e  state  having  a  valuation  of  less  than  one  and 
one  half  millioD  dollars.  The  board  was  authorized  to  pay  the 
living  expenses  of  each  student*  not  to  exceed  one  hundred  and  fif^ 
dollan  in  any  Mie  year.  Each  student  was  required  to  enter  into 
■n  agreement  with  the  State  board  of  education  to  teach  in  one  of 
the  towns  from  wliich  such  students  t^e  nominated  or  appointed  for 
a  period  of  three  years  after  graduation  unless  excused  l^the  State 
board  of  education. 
Teaching  of  phytiology  and  hy^ene 

In  1882  waa  enacted  &  law  requiring  "instruction  concerning 
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the  effect  of  intoxicating  bererageB"  if  "tvelve  persoiu  of  adult 
years"  petitioned  the  school  visitoTs  therefor.  If  the  visitorB  did 
not  grant  tiie  petition,  an  appeal  to  town  meeting  was  provided. 

In  1886  phjBioIogj  and  hygiene  relating  especially  to  the  effect 
of  alcohol  on  ttie  hunuui  system  were  made  obligatory  subjects  and 
put  on  the  same  plane  as  reading  and  writing ;  school  oflliceiB  were 
required  to  examine  teachers  in  these  subjects. 

In  the  same  year  the  State  board  of  education  was  authorized 
to  prescribe  the  books  and  to  prepare  a  text-book  and  charts  to  be 
distributed  to  schools  witiiout  charge.  Under  the  law  about  forty 
iihouBand  copies  of  a  text-book  were  distributed. 

In  1893  the  "nature  of  alcoholic  drinks  and  narcotics"  became 
an  obligatory  study.  Qraded  text-bo<^  must  be  used  in  every 
school  and  studied  by  all  pupils.  In  the  lower  grades  one-fifth  of 
each  book  must  be  devoted  to  "the  nature  and  effects"  of  alcohol  and 
narcotics ;  in  higher  grades  the  books  must  contain  at  least  twenty 
pages  relating  to  the  subject.  Usssing  these  pages  at  the  end  of  a 
book  is  not  compliance  with  tiie  law.  Teachers  must  have  an  ex- 
amination as  to  the  "effects  and  nature  of  alcoholic  drinks  upon  the 
human  system."  Failure  to  comply  with  the  proTisions  of  the  law 
is  "sufficient  cause"  for  forfeiture  of  public  mou^. 
Teachers'  certificaiea  , 

In  1884,  the  state  board  of  education  was  authorized  to  grant 
certificates  of  qualification  to  teach  in  any  public  school  in  the  state 
and  to  revoke  the  same. 

In  1895,  an  act  provided  that  certificates  granted  by  the  State 
board  of  education  should  be  accepted  by  local  boards  in  lieu  of 
any  other  examination. 
Evening  ackooU 

In  1885,  the  establishment  of  evening  schoc^s  was  provided  for 
by  lav.  Provision  was  made  thereby  for  the  instruction  of  persona 
over  f  onrte^i  yean  of  age  in  spelling,  reading,  writing,  geography, 
arithmetic,  and  such  other  studies  as  might  be  prescribed  by  the 
board  of  school  visitore. 

A  grant  c^  $1.50  per  child  in  average  attendance  was  fixed  by 
this  act  to  be  paid  from  the  treasury  of  the  state. 

In  1893,  this  law  was  amended  so  that  it  was  compulsory  ui 
every  town  and  school  district  having  ten  thousand  or  more  inh^i- 
tants  to  eetabish  and  maintain  evening  Bcho(^     It  was  provided 
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tiiat  DO  pencm  over  foarteen  and  under  eixteen  jeon  of  age  diould 
be  employed  in  any  manofacturing,  mercantile,  or  medianical  oc- 
cupation in  any  town  T&ere  evening  schools  were  established  nnleaa 
he  had  attended  an  erooiDg  achool  twenty  consecntive  evenings  in 
the  conent  Bohool  year  and  was  a  i^ular  attendant  The  state 
grant  was  increased  to  three  doUan  per  pnpil  ia  average  attendance. 
One  hundred  seeeicmB  of  a  schotd  was  required  ae  a  condition  of  c^ 
tuning  the  state  grant. 

In  1895,  the  law  waa  amended  bo  that  only  sevenl^-five  sefleiona 
vere  required  to  obtain  the  grant  and  the  grant  was  reduced  from 
13.00  per  child  in  average  attendance  to  $3.35.  A  furthw  amend- 
ment of  the  law  was  made  in  1909  bo  that  on  petition  of  at  le^t 
twenty  persona  over  Jonrteep  years  of  age  instmctioa  ia  (toy  sta^ 
usually  taoj^t  in  a  high  sdiool  might  be  introduced.   -      ,. 
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A  Wisconsin  EzpEBncsNT  in  Vocahonaii  Education 

AND  SoiCB  or  Its  Lessons 

Bt  Mk  Howau.  Csbmbt 

Mr  John  S  Cotmoons,  &  member  of  ilie  Wisoonein  mdt»tml 
GommifiBion,  qwakmg  before  the  Social  Borvioe  uutitate  in  Mil- 
wanbee  <hi  April  10,  1913,  on  the  snbject  ct  industrial  education, 
conclnded  vith  the  following  words :  "It  is  the  bnsiness  of  tboee  who 
do  tiie  planning:  [rderring  to  industrial  education]  to  know  in 
adTBQce  what  the  reenlts  will  be,  otherwise  reacticms  occur  and  the 
program  goes  farther  back  tium  it  was  at  tiie  beginning.  ISiis  is 
especially  true  of  such  a  profound  and  far-readung  reform  as  in- 
dnetrial  education  throu^  the  continuadcm  sc^oci.'' 

In  view  of  this  utterance  at  the  dose  of  an  address  wbi<ii 
eridently  saw  quite  clearly  some  of  the  unfortunate  as  wdl  as  the 
fortunate  reactions  of  a  great  social  experiment,  it  would  be  as  un- 
neceaeary  as  it  would  be  valueleee  to  examine  the  leeults  of  Wiscon- 
sin's experiment  in  vocational  education  with  a  view  to  pointing  oot 
individual  cases  of  failure.  The  correction  of  tbeee  failures  as  in- 
stances of  a  proper  lack  of  methods  must  be  for  tibat  state  to  work 
out  which  has  assumed  the  responsibility  for  them.  The  traditions 
between  our  various  states  differ  so  greatly  as  to  the  forms  in  which 
legislation  shall  express  itself  that  mistakes  are  often  made  in 
criticisms  because  they  go  no  deeper  than  a  comparison  of  the  forma 
and  leave  the  vital  principles  unaffected.  While,  therefore,  the 
forms  which  are  peculiar  to  Wisconsin  are  its  own  responsibility,  the 
vital  principles  are  a  matter  for  every  state's  concern — ^no  less  for 
Connecticut  than  for  Wisconsin. 

The  industrial  education  problem  hod,  previous  to  1911,  been 
largely  a  work  of  promoting  on  idea.  Maseodiusetts  had,  in  a 
limited  way,  worked  for  the  establishment  of  all-day  trade  sdiocJs 
under  state  aid.  Connecticut  had  authorized  on  experiment  in  trade 
schools  entirely  under  state  contiiol.  T^iese  were  all-day  sdiocds  aa 
well  and  were  realized  to  be  tentative  experiments.  Ifew  Yoiic  bod 
made  valuable  demuiBtrationfl  onder  institutional  maiiagemeut 
without  state  aid.  In  all  of  these  cases,  and  in  other  states  where 
similar  experiments  had  been  under  way,  the  aim  was  confessedly 
to  attempt  to  give  those  who  had  not  yet  entered  industry  the  de- 
ments of  a  hmde  training.  The  report  of  the  Massachusetts  com- 
misBion  <m  industrial  education  had  made  a  shibboleth  of  "the  two 
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wasted  yeats,"  and  the  evil  ftfleots  of  this  djsoorar;  wflie-ning  from 
(Hte  end  of  tlie  laad  to  the  otiMr.  No.Ter;  elear  ideas  had  been  ez- 
piewed  in  the.  If^ialaticai  as  to  how  to  get  at  the  pnfcleiB,  tthong^ 
nnmeTGiiB  studiee  of  the  European  and  especially  Gennan  expexisDce 
had  been  made  ood  abl«  reports  had  beea  written  whi<^  had  vitally 
iSected  piAlic  opiniw. 

While  it  was  realized  that  the  all-day  trade  schools  could  not 
reach  a  very  large  oomber  <^  pnpils,  tiie  hc^  was  thrown  ont  that 
■n  adaptation  of  the  German  idea  of  oontiitnaiti<n  sdiools  conld 
Tcach  a  far  greater  number  of  individnals.  Trade  schoc^  had  be- 
come either  weak  imitations  of  -an  actoal  trade  tnuning  or  frankly 
muLiul-ttaining  experiments  under  the  ctmtnd  (rf  school-tnasten 
iriu  had  a  vagoe  and  hazy  notion  that  by  pursuing  handw<»k  tar  a 
coltoral  purpose  the  praetice  and  theoiy  of  a  trade  conld  be  taught. 

The  ^le  report  of  the  Wisconsin  commission,  on  whidi  its  later 
Ur  was  predicted,  reflected  the  above  conditions  and  fiuther  em- 
phssiied  the  industrial  sitoation  wliich,  to  a  greater  ezteit  than  in 
OUT  eastern  states  pertiaps,  lacked  opportoniticfl  for  skilled  training. 
With  a  large  riaion,  Wisconsin  in  one  law  determined  to  write  the 
fdlowing  principUe  into  her  le^lation :  first,  thait  she  would  assume 
&e  TGsponubility  for  some  form  of  an  education  of  her  childrm  np 
to  the  time  they  were  sixteen  years  of  age;  second,  that  tiie  trade 
eiperience  of  all  children  in  industry  should  be  supplemented  by  a 
udwol  training  in  the  years  between  fourteen  and  sixteen;  third, 
that  the  etate  would  regulate  an  apprenticeship  system  in  a  way  that 
vonld  guarantee  a  real  tinining  in  all  of  the  proceseee  of  a  trade  to 
•11  Torken  in  the  skilled  industries  until  they  were  sixteen  years 
of  sge^ 

A  comparison  of  the  ideas  governing  the  control  and  conduct  of 
indostrial  edacation  and  apprenticeship  in  Wisconsin  and  Connec- 
ticDt  would  show  the  following ; 

Wiscomin  meant  to  create  a  dual  control  of  her  educational 
syBtem  and  has  bo  widely  published  it.  Statewise,  she  has  not,  as  we 
understand  it  in  eastern  statee,  mudi  direct  supervision  of  her  com- 
mon 8cho(^.  She  has  a  state  superintendent  who  is  charged  with 
the  general  inspirational  as  well  as  the  statistical  duty,  but  in  effect 
he  lacks  power,  except  through  his  general  inflnmce,  to  alts*  or 
direct  the  standards  of  the  commcm  schools.  In  creating  a  new  state 
board  Wisconsin  legislatois  made  it  practically  an  advisory  board, 
bat  gave  the  state  superintendent,  as  regards  industrial  education, 
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s  oon^dwsble  degree  of  rapermioa  vlien  moaej  Bhall  have  been 
appFDpriftted  to  eupport  it  They  left  to  him  ttie  appoiDtment  of  ill 
flBsietants,  except  that  tiie  salaij  of  the  first  assistaiit  miiet  be  aip- 
proved  by  tlie  board. 

Coonecticat,  titMHidiiiiaMB,  and  Nev  Yoik  hare  state  boanb  of 
edncatioD  which  are  adiDiniBtrative  and  not  advisory  bodies.  The 
secretary  of  each  of  these  btmrds  is  its  execntivo  officer,  but  withoat 
a  vote,  and  so  is  in  theory  a  servant  of  the  board. 

Wisconsin  has  paralleled  her  theoretical  idea  of  doal  control  state- 
wise  as  regards  the  local  boards.  The  local  indnatrial  board  is  ap- 
pointod  by  the  school  board,  and  t^e  superintendent  of  the  common 
school  board  is  ex  oflScio  a  member,  without  a  vote,  or  the  industrial 
school  board.  la  practice  he  has  been  the  expert  and  necessarily 
tiie  executive  <^Bcer  in  the  direction  of  work  in  which  the  otiier 
members  of  the  board  were  inexperienced.  In  consequence  he  has 
Wd  g)7«i  a  d^ree  of  indep^idence  and  responsJbUity  to  whidi  he 
was  foreign  as  superintendent  of  tiie  common  schools,  and  to  a 
greater  degree  than  probably  exists  in  any  other  state  system.  As 
r^^ds  the  state  ctratrol,  it  may,  therefore,  be  said  that  ea  far  as  it 
exereises  the  supervisory  powa  which  it  has  in  theory,  but  wiiicb  it 
has  not  been  able  to  exercise  for  lack  of  funds,  such  supervision  ia 
in  the  hands  <^  the  state  superintendent,  wbo  locJcs  to  bis  in- 
dustrial board,  if  at  all,  as  an  advisory  board  and  not  as  an  adminis- 
trative one, 

Gonneoticut  and  MassachuBetts  have  clung  to  the  sin^e  contnd, 
both  locally  and  statewise.  Their  boards  are,  however,  administrar 
tive  bodies,  backed  by  die  power  of  appointment  of  liieir  executive 
officers  and  assistants,  and  backed  by  the  even  greater  power  of 
making  many  grants  conditional  upon  the  compliance  with  Btand- 
ards  which  tiiey  enforce,  subject  of  course  to  statute. 

In  the  control  of  trade  training  Connecticut  created  no  dual 
boards.  At  the  start  she  conceived  of  her  trade  training  as  being 
limited  to  all-day  trade  schools,  but  in  its  development  she  has  made 
these  trade  schools  centers  of  in&nence  for  training  oi  teachers 
and  for  evening  schools,  continuation  schools,  and  part-time  schools. 
To  this  factor  more  extended  reference  will  be  made  later.  In  this 
connection  it  is  only  necessary  to  point  out  that,  while  Connecticut 
has  the  single  control,  her  efforts  have  gone  toward  creating  centers 
of  trade  educational  influence ;  that  is,  toward  creating  men  who  had 
practical  experience  in  the  trades  to  be  taught,  and  providing  them 
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with  the  tools  necesBor;  to  duplicate  practical  trade  conditioiiB  in 
instractioQ.  It  vae  not  an  accident  that,  in  fleeking  to  avoid  the 
pitfalls  caused  by  intniBting  an  indoBtrial  training  to  Bdiool  teach- 
ers, she  retained  the  form  of  a  single  control,  but  set  heiBelf  sincerel; 
to  woii  to  create  an  experience  and  spirit,  as  far  as  her  trade  ednca^ 
tion  VHB  concerned,  of  men  trained  in  the  industries. 

In  the  creation  of  the  apprenticeahip  system  Wisconsin  may  have 
boped  to  create,  through  fiat  of  law,  an  efFective  system  of  trade 
training  under  etate-controlled  indentures.  This  purpose  is  ex- 
preraed  in  many  of  the  writings  on  t^e  subject 

It  is  noticeable  that  even  in  Wisconsin's  analysis  of  the  elemente 
of  apprenticeship  tiiere  is  little  emphaeie  laid  upon  Hie  ability  to 
produce  work  under  commercial  conditione,  on  manual  dexterity 
and  skin,  or  on  applied  mathematics,  physics,  and  drawing. 

The  insertion  of  this  legislation  in  regard  to  apprenticeship  would 
hare  indicated  ttiat  Wisconsin  had  a  eerious  purpose  in  mind  and 
rally  mean^  to  depend  upon  this  form  of  apprentioeehip  tot  tiM 
actual  trade  training.  It  could  hardly,  however,  have  been  sup- 
poeed  that  a  system  which  had  already  vanished  would  have  been 
sotomatically  created  by  advising  employers  of  their  ability  te  do 
certain  things  which  they  were  not  already  doing  if  tihey  would  only 
nodertake  greatiy  increased  burdens.  It  would  have  seemed  neces- 
ury,  if  ^e  meant  te  re-create  a  system  of  apprenticeahip  by  the  fiat 
of  law,  to  create  eome  new  advantages  in  it  for  the  employer,  or  to 
penalize  him  by  some  new  disadvantages  if  he  did  not  establish  such 
systems  of  apprenticeahip.  An  incentive  which  would  have  been  in 
harmony  with  the  rest  of  the  legislation  might  have  been  the  idea 
that  no  one  could  employ  any  diUdren  under  eighteen  years  of  age 
eicept  in  establishments  which  freely  offered  systems  of  indenture 
and  apprenticeship  under  state  supervision,  but  that  in  such  estab- 
lidmients  the  state  would  provide  the  supervision  uid  reimburse 
the  employer  for  the  $50  bonus. 

In  tiie  absence  of  any  reasonable  hope  for  its  success,  I  have  not 
considered  the  eystem  of  apprenticeship  as  a  serious  part  of  the  Wifr- 
cousin  plan,  and  have  not  believed  that  it  was  intended  that  it  should 
be. 

The  principles  involved  in  the  above  legi8lati<m  would  seem  to  be 
tie  following : 

Wisconsin  sought  to  offer  a  form  of  vocational  training  to  all 
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pupils  betweeeo  fourteen  an(l  eixte^  jears  of  age  idio  were  engaged 
io  induBtry.  She  conceived  Uiat  tihe  fanction  of  such  trainiiig  wss 
prinmrily  the  teaching  of  the  theoretical,  artiBtic,  and  scientific 
aspect  of  a  trade — of  the  cultural  side  of  a  trade  In  its  beat  eenee; 
tlie  practice  of  a  trade  she  left  to  indnstiy  to  give.  She  aimed  at 
centering  the  control  of  the  rocational  training  in  sdiool  boards 
separate  from  tiioee  intrusted  with  the  conduct  of  the  c<HnniMi 
adhoola,  to  the  end  that  it  might  be  inspired  by  men  wiio  were 
ezperiffliced  in  the  trades  and  industries  taught  She  made  tba 
obtaining  and  the  continaance  of  anploym^it  betweoi  the  ages  of 
fourteen  and  sixteen  dependent  on  the  attoidance  apon  eome  form 
of  vocational  school  for  a  miniiPTm  of  five  hooiB  a  week  for  six 
monliiB  in  a  year.  She  believed  iitat  actual  ^>erienoe  and  skill  in 
employment,  whether  manual  dexterity  or  knowledge  of  proceaees, 
products,  and  tools,  or  the  ability  to  co-operate  eSectivrfy  with 
fellow-employees,  wonld  be  developed  in  iodnstry. 

She  endeavored  to  enforce  tbe  attendance  and  certificating  laws 
through  several  and  distinct  legal  <^Gcers,  wludi  excluded  the  schotd' 
t«acher,  in  theory,  but  left  it  in  lai^  part  to  his  discretion,  in  fact 

She  expressed  a  purpose  to  terminate  ctanpulaory  school  attend- 
ance on  the  beeis  of  a  certain  standard  of  mental  attainment  ^^^ 
of  permitting  employment  practically  on  the  basis  of  age  only. 

Snoh  were  tiie  ^ttieoretical  forces  that  were  te  abdish  tbe  deadened 
employments  and  the  two  wasted  years.  The  ultimate  exclusion  <^ 
children  from  real  industry  until  tb^  were  sixte^i  was  the  logical 
aim,  and  the  initial  substitutes  offered  were  instmoticni  in  reading, 
writing,  arithmetic,  hygiene,  civics,  English,  citizenship,  mechanical 
drawing,  and  manual  training. 

Connecticut* B  purpose  is  not  bo  strongly  contrasted  in  aim  as  it 
was  in  the  principles  and  methods  employed.  In  developing  a  train- 
ing applicable  to  the  many,  she  started  on  an  experimental  basis 
with  a  few,  and  she  devoted  herself  to  teaching  the  practice  as  well 
as  the  theory  of  a  trade.  She  did  not  attempt  to  separate  the  con- 
trol of  the  vocatiraial  adioole  from  thait  of  tbe  existing  common 
schools.  Starting  wi&  an  all-day  trade  school,  she  used  tbe  build- 
ing, equipment,  and  teachers  for  continnati<m  scjiools,  evening 
sohoole,  and  part-time  schools.  The  aecondary  alms  have  become  as 
important  and  valuable  as  the  original  aims.  Instead  of  taking 
cultural-Bcho<^  teachers  for  trade-school  teachers,  rfie  made  her 
trade  schools  also  training  schools  for  teaching  men  wlio  had  had 
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experience.  She  definitelr  iimistod  that  mental  and  physical  ability 
to  niidni^Ee  employment  were  the  ewential  tests  above  as  age  of 
fourteen  rather  tiian  an  increased  age.  She  declared  against  the 
eiclnsion  of  children  from  real  industry  until  &ey  were '  sixteen, 
and  attempted  ,to  supply  opportnnities  for  trade  training  as  a  sub- 
stitnte  for  neceasary  restrictions.  She  attempted  to  dnpUoate  ideal 
trade  conditicmfi  as  a  possible  basis  for  der^oping  a  system  of  the 
fltite's  actually  finpervising  children  in  industry.  She  enforced  her 
stiendance  and  certification  laws  tiiron^  one  central  state  authority 
tnd  to(A  away  from  the  schoolmasters  the  power  of  passing  ixi  their 
own  work.  She  held  the  ccnnmon  schools  up  to  a  definite  standard 
of  performance  and  tried  not  to  create  new  agencies  to  make  good 
aadent  and  riiirked  reeponsibilitiee. 

In  brief,  Oonnecticnt  started  to  develop  her  system  with  a  few 
rather  tiian  with  t^e  many,  hut  for  the  benefit  of  all ;  to  create 
vocstiond  teaohers  rather  tium  separate  vocaii<»ial  boards;  to  test 
papils  both  in  school  and  at  work  by  ability  rather  than  by  age; 
to  hfHi  Qte  oommtm  acboc^  np  to  a  definite  performance  of  their  <4d 
ideals,  and  to  pat  np  to  t^e  Tocationel  schools  the  developing  of  a 
Dev  training  for  tiie  practice  and  science  of  a  trade. 

Wisoomin's  legislaticHi  looked  toward  ttie  ezclusion  of  children 
from  real  indimtry  until  they  were  sixteen;  Oonnecticufs  looked 
toward  developing  the  physical  and  mental  ability  necessary  to  the 
altering  of  industry  without  injury  as  soon  after  fourteen  as  was 
practicable.  Wisoonsin  laid  small  emj^asis  on  the  teaching  of  a 
trade  more  on  the  teaching  about  a  trade  and  conaideraUe  on  mak- 
inf  good  tbe  deficiencies  of  the  common  sdioole.  Connecticut  tried 
to  hold  the  common  schools  reeponsiUe  for  their  failures,  and  in  its 
Tocational  echoes  frankly  laid  the  emphasis  on  the  trade  training. 

If  the  above  analyas  of  the  purpose  lor  which  the  two  states  were 
legielatiug  is  true,  it  has  shown  that  ^ey  were  both  smcerely  work- 
ing for  a  common  pnrpoee — Uie  counoctiug  of  a  child's  school  train- 
ing vi4h  his  life  training.  With  this  clearly  in  mind,  let  us  examine 
tlie  reactions  from  the  methods  that  were  employed,  always  remem- 
bering thart  tJiese  are  not  as  vital  as  the  common  principles.  The 
rasaltB  in  Wisconsin  have  been  widely  published  in  both  the  spoken 
and  the  written  utterances  of  Hie  <^airman  of  the  State  board  of 
industrial  education,  Mr  E  E  Miles.  Coming  from  her  responsible 
leaders,  it  represented  the  state's  attitude  toward  the  problems  that 
had  arisen  under  the  enforcement  of  the  law.    Lett  me  enumerate 
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atmiewliat  in  det&il  tiie  chims  wtach  the  most  ardent  beUerer  is  Qa 
qretem,  Hr  MileB,  kas  made  for  it,  aa  iUnstrated  in  hia  artide  in  the 
World's  work  of  October,  1913. 
Mr  Mil«e  claims; 

1  Hurt  it  ia  poeeitde  to  organize  education  "bo  that  good  voca- 
tional teaching  coete  only  $10  per  year  per  pupil." 

2  That  for  the  last  year  17,000  pupils  in  Vbe  state  of  Wiaconsitt 
were  given  free  Yooational  education  for  five  houra  a  week;  that 
Qiie  year  25,000  pupik  Till  be  given  the  eami,  and  next  year,  40,000. 

3  That  the  "continaation  schods  have  solved,  in  a  simple  yet 
highly  efficient  and  practical  manner,  the  biggest  edacati(xi&l  prob- 
lem confronting  t3ie  United  States." 

4  That  the  "dual  form  of  control  was  working  out  admiraUy 
from  an  educational  point  of  view,"  aa  well  aa  from  a  social  side. 

5  That  with  a  continuation  school  opened  in  every  industrial 
community  there  will  be  no  idle  children  learning  the  vices  of  tie 
street 

6  That  the  extent  of  the  failure  of  ihe  common-school  education 
was  a  surprising  revelation. 

7  That  in  the  continuation  sdiools  every  child  wm  given  instmo- 
tion  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  industry  in  which  he  was 


8  That  it  takes  "only  from  four  to  twelve  weeks  to  sta[rt  a  enb- 
stantially  perfect  industrial  school,  which  will  operate  at  one-half 
of  the  cost  of  the  common  schools,  or,  on  an  average  for  the  entire 
state,  of  $10  per  year  per  pupil." 

9  That  an  abundance  "of  competent,  enthusiastic,  and  up-to-date 
teadieis  can  be  found  in  the  shope." 

10  That  the  Wisconfiin  achoola  "aim  to  give  to  every  person  of 
every  age  in  the  Btate  the  training  that  he  or  she  needs." 

11  That  the  trade  school  in  Milwaukee  is  only  half  full  and 
coete  $300  per  year  per  pupil,  as  contrasted  vrith  $10  per  year  in  the 
oontiniiation  schools;  that  Connecticut  is  running  its  trade  scho(^ 
for  250  pupils  at  a  coet  of  $250  per  year  per  pupil. 

12  That  "85  per  cent  of  the  children  have  gone  into  blind-all^ 
jobs  on  leaving  school,"  but  that  compulsory  attendance  at  the  con- 
tinuation school  will  save  tie  boy  or  girl  from  the  blind-alley  job, 

13  Finally,  that  WiBConein  was  trying,  through  its  conceptiCHi  of 
vocational  education,  "to  stop  the  50  per  cent  waste  in  our  present 
educational  system"  and  was  trying  "to  remove  from  America  the 
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tttgma  that  there  is  thiii?'eiffht  times  as  tniub  illiterwj  ftmmig  enr 
natiTe  irttite  people  as  in  ITorth«7i  Europe  and  eleron  timea  mtm 
among  the  children  of  our  native  whites  tJian  aaaag  the  diildren  of 
our  immigrantB." 

On  the  basiB  of  theae  and  aimilar  HtaitementB  coming  from  the 
tuthoritattv«  head  of  the  Wieconain  board  of  Industrial  edacstion, 
sn  iaene  has  been  fronld;  joined  viih  the  eastern  states,  on  the  fol- 
lowing  claims : 

1  Tliat  a  good  rocational  education  conld  be  given  to  industrial 
vorkers  for  $10  a  Tear. 

2  That  tiie  content  of  this  training  should  not  be  ttie  practice  bnt 
tile  tiieory  sad  art  of  a  trade  . 

3  'tliat  good  teachers  could  be  found  in  abnndanee,  of  this  eoa.- 
tent,  in  die  shope. 

4  That  the  leaven  of  this  new  education  would  react  upon  and 
revolutifmize  our  common-school  s3rBteniA. 

5  That,  finally,  Wisconsin  had  a  Yvaoa  v4iich  would  abolirii  the 
blind-alley  jobs,  lead  idle  dnldren  avay  from  the  vices  of  the  street, 
remove  Qie  sting  of  illiteracy,  and  give  to  every  person  in  Wisconsin, 
frmn  children  to  gray-haired  men  and  women,  "the  special  training 
that  he  or  ehe  needs." 

Stated  as  boldly  as  above,  theee  claims  would  doubtless  now  seem 
SB  ezaggerat«d  to  their  autliorB  sa  they  here  appear.  That  of  getting 
a  good  vocational  education  for  $10  has  already  been  retracted  by  its 
author.  Nevertheless,  tbe  gist  of  these  claims  has  been  vigorously 
defended,  and  because  of  their  source  they  were  taken  up  by  prac- 
tical business  men  all  over  the  land,  as  wdl  as  by  progressive  school 
moL  Tiie  eastern  men  were  pointed  to  as  leoctionaries  who  had 
misBed  the  vision  of  real  education  and  were  spending  enormously 
onneceesary  amounts  for  a  type  of  vocational  education  Ibat  was  as 
mistaken  in  purpose  as  it  was  unsucceesful  in  reaching  working 
peqile. 

WISCONSIN  COmimiATION-SCnOOL  FITFILS  BECBIVBD  IXOS  THAN 
POBTT  H0DB8'  VOCATIONAL  TBAININO  PEE  YBAB 

The  annual  report  for  the  school  year  1912-13  does  not  sliow  an 
enrolment  of  17,000  pupils,  as  Mr.  Milea  claims,  but  12,219.  The 
veekly  attendance  for  the  thirty-two  weeks  the  continuation  schools 
were  in  session,  and  for  the  twenty-four  weeks  the  evening  schools 
veie  open,  was  6,336  pupils.    About  half  of  this  whole  attendance 
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VM  in  the  •rcning  ■choofc,  god  cf  pnpik  onrsxteen  jein  <^  tgi, 
coaaeqiMnUr  BOt  cmning  nnder  tlw  stadf  of  tiie  conditiMH  gorem- 
big  pn^nls  from  iofuUai  to  aixteoL  In  ercntng  aAoiM,  fnrther, 
•boat  <«ie-half  of  Ae  pnpils  voe  in  ilinrn  called  wcfttional,  that 
i*,  in  rlMirm  irtudi  vcn  learning  aboat  a  trade  more  aceoratelf  tlun 
piactidng  it. 

In  Hie  eoDtiDnatiim  adMola  proper  tt>en  were  in  weeiAy  attend- 
ance 192  pnpils  in  tlie  claaaes  for  indcaitnied  appientieee;  221  in 
Uioae  of  tbe  tempinariij  nneni^oTed  papila;  and  3^63  of  permit 
children,  that  is,  children  between  fcmrteen  and  aizteen  years  of  age 
l^ally  employed,  but  not  indentured.  Aboot  iliree-qaarten  cd  the 
time,  on  an  average,  of  the  continTiatifKi'Bcboc^  pnpQs  was  spent 
nptm  what  we  woold  consider  ncm-TocatJonal  stodiee — ^moxe  liian 
that  if  we  except  mechanical  drawing  and  topical  sdMml  nn^Tiiytl 
training.  The  average  attendance  in  hooTB  on  tiie  varioua  cLaasee 
baa  been  estimated  b;  Ute  writer.  He  has  aasumed  tiiat  ercr;  child 
in  weekly  attendanee  averaged  4  bonis  tor  liiirly-two  we^,  or  5 
boors  for  tvcnfy-siz  weete,  idiioJi  is  hardly  snppoaable,  ae  it  is  a 
practical  mazimTim.  In  ttie  evening  scjnxils  tbe  average  honia  of 
attendance  for  pupils  was  40.  In  llie  continnaiioa  acbods  the 
average  for  permit  pnpils  was  62  boms,  and  for  tiie  very  small 
nondter  of  apprentices  and  anempl<7ed  pnpils,  90  boora  ajxl  86 
hoars  respectively.  Figured  to  a  nomericsl  average,  tihe  general 
average  would  have  been  about  62  hours  per  year  tor  eadi  pupil  in 
average  attendance,  of  which,  very  roughly,  tbree-eightfas,  or  say 
20  hours  per  pupil  for  the  year,  waa  giv^i  to  vocational  work.  To 
guarantee  an  overstatement,  rattier  than  a  poaafble  undrastatement, 
let  OS  assume  that  twice  this  amount,  or  40  hours  a  year  per  pupH, 
was  spent  upon  work  vhich  had  some  relatian  to  a  vocaition.  On 
this  basis  the  children  of  Wisconsin  received  as  much  vocational 
training,  measured  in  time,  in  one  year,  as  the  pupils  in  an  all-day 
trade  school  would  receive  in  one  week. 

THE  COST  OF  TKAININO  IS  HIQH 

The  cost  of  tbe  Wisconsin  system  is  ^wn  in  tbe  1912-13  report 
to  have  been  «120,83X.73,  of  which  'the  state  owitributed  $49,924.83, 
or  41+  per  cent  On  the  basis  of  an  enomeratioa  of  12,219  pnpils 
ttie  cost  per  pupil  was  a  few  cents  under  $10  per  yeoir,  iriiicb  is  tiie 
flgure  taken  as  tiie  basis  for  the  statement  that  a  good  vocational 
cducati<Hi  conld  be  given  for  $10  a  year.    On  tiie  ba^  of  weekly  at- 
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tendance,  hoverrer,  it  ■wm  neeilj  dmiUe.'&iB,  or  $19.07  per  jbkt  i<a 
approximaiely  Mty-two  hoim  ocE  instraction.  Then  waa  an  estima- 
ted total  of  appnndmatdj  707,073  etadent  houra  ooeting  $iao,<' 
831.73,  or  an  average  cost  per  student  hoar  of  17^  cei]>tB.  Tlie  cost 
per  stodflot  Itonr  net  avenge  attendance  in  onr  conmum  Bcbo(^  is 
DOW  aboat  4  cents,  end  in  our  Ugh  sohools  from  6  to  ?  oents.  In 
Wuoonsin,  Uie  ooet  of  what  is  called  vocational  training  is  more 
than  foor  times  as  great  as  a  eimilar  claes  of  instruotioa  in  onr 
public  eduK^  and  S|  times  greater  Ihan  the  cost  in  our  trade 
etJHMls,  and  nearly  three  times  as  great  as  in  onr  higb  echooU,  esti- 
mated oa  a  unit  basis  <^  student  honra.  The  cost  in  our  traide 
aduK^  per  pupil  in  net  average  attendance  f  <»  a  year  of  2,450  hours 
wonld  be  $171.60.  The  cost  in  Wisconsin,  to  duplicate  an  equal 
anunint  fd  stndeni  hours,  wonld  be  $32S.65.  The  cost,  even  for  the 
foil  number  of  hours  which  the  WJaconsiu  law  prescribed  (130), 
wcFuId  be  $23.15,  but  slightly  less  presomidldy  than  it  costs  Wiscon- 
sin to  maintain  her  common  schools  for  a  year  of  over  six  times  as 
many  hours. 

lUUNO  aOOD  THB  FAULTS  OF  THE  C0IIH0H<B0H00L  8YSTEU 

Kntji  that  hss  been  written  on  ttie  WiacoDsin  eitnation  has 
emjdiaeized  &e  imperative  necessiiy  which  the  continuation  aohoola 
found  themselvce  conf nnted  with — of  fint  making  good  tlhe  defi- 
ci«ices  of  the  cmnmon-scbool  system.  It  was  furtber  found  that 
tiiey  devoted  from  five-ei^ths  to  three-quarters  of  their  time  to 
purely  c<Mnmon-Bcbool  sut^eCts.  Assuming,  however,  that  it  is  only 
one-hdf  of  the  time,  wns  it  good  economy  or  good  eduoationsl  ef- 
ficiency to  create  an  entirdy  new  system  of  sdhods  in  order  to  get 
brmty-flve  hours  of  instrootion  in  conmum-sdiocd  sobjecte  at  four 
times  the  cost  of  providing  for  these  same  Buhjecta  in  her  ^'Tiafa'ng 
ajBtem,  and  then  to  hand  these  schools  over  to  the  aothors  of  her 
previous  failures?  Farther,  how  much  has  ahe  permanently  weak- 
ened her  common  sdiools  by  accepting  a  condition  of  failure  as 
neoesssiy,  and  without  making  a  determined  effort  to  bring  them  up 
to  a  higher  level  of  accomplishment  ? 

rt  has  net  been  my  thought  to  imply  that  the  "East  has  not  the 
same  proUem  of  school  efficiency  to  ccmtend  with,  or  has  had  a 
better  common-sohot^  Byetem,  because  i  have  not  eufBcient  basis  ol 
oompariscm  npon  whidi  to  express  sn'  trillion;  but  when  Oonnecti- 
cot  awoke  to  a  realisiog  sense  of  the  posnl^tibfl  of  fsQure  hi  her' 
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omnmon  adiodB  tnd  wm  faced  wi&  the  sune  proUfSD,  inBtead  of 
accepting  failure  ^e  said  to  her  sohooU,  her  porente,  and  htf  oa- 
ploTen  tiiat  tfaenafter  bo  child  ritoold  leare  school  to  go  into  em- 
ployment nideM  he  had  a  grasp  of  the  three  B'b  ib  expreesed  by  an 
ability  to  read  inrteJligentljr,  write  legiUj,  and  to  perform  tbe  simpde 
operatkmB  in  numbers,  indading  decimal  fractioiu.  Tliia  law  has 
had  a  stimalating  effect  upcm  the  wont  conditHms  and  hae  annued 
many  pareDta  to  aeek  for  tiie  caasee  of  failiire  which  prerented  theor 
children  from  beotHning  wage-eanters  at  fourteen.  The  farther 
causes  will  be  found  in  the  quality  of  the  teaching  itself.  During 
Iftie  last  year,  however,  it  ie  more  than  significant  tliat  nearly  12,000 
diHdren  passed  this  test  witiMmt  tiie  imposition  of  a  new  scdiocA 
burden  on  this  commonwealth,  while  Wisconsin  spent  $120,000,  td 
whidi  somewhere  near  $7S,000  went  toward  trying  to  OTercome  tbe 
failures  of  the  <4der  and  existing  syetem. 

IKVESnOATIOMS   AOBEB 

Three  expert  examinations  have  been  made  of  the  Wisconsin  sys- 
tem and  seem  to  be  in  agreement  on  the  following  points : 

1  That  the  day  continuation  edioole  of  Wisconsin  are  doing  a 
fine  work,  witidi  vitally  needs  to  be  done,  in  trying  to  make  good 
some  of  &e  deficiences  of  the  common-school  system.  They  question 
(Hily  the  success  of  the  metdiods  choeen  to  attack  this  purpce& 

2  That  the  t^aiacter  of  the  instruction  is  mainly  al<mg  in- 
ditional  and  cultoral-school  lines  and  ie  not  TOcational  in  the  s«ise 
of  specialized  training  for  useful  occupations,  but  is  to  a  limited 
extent  "mTiinl  training. 

3  14iat,  notwithstaading  the  dual  form  of  contnd,  the  cootinna- 
tion  and  evening  schools  are  generally  organized,  directed,  and 
supervised  by  school  superintendents  who  have  been  given  more 
responsibility  and  freedom  in  their  direction  than  they  have  ever 
had  in  the  supervision  of  the  common  sdiocJs.  In  other  words, 
dual  contn»l  exists  more  in  theory  than  in  practice. 

4  That  the  system  of  indentured  apprraitices,  which  had  193 
pupils  in  weekly  attendance  for  the  whole  state,  has  been  ineffective, 
as  was  expected,  in  offering  a  red  vocational  training  on  any  con- 
siderable scale,  and  no  new  all-day  trade  schocds  have  started  aince 
the  enactment  of  the  law.  Wisconsin  has  practically  made  litUe 
new  progress  in  training  boys  <Nr  girls  in  the  practice  of  a  trade  since 
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the  law  went  into  effect,  and  is  apparently  not  now  intereated  in 
that  phase  of  Uie  problem.  There  are  ezce^ons  to  this  statement 
in  Racine  and  Milwaukee. 

5  Little  attempt  has  been  made  even  to  group  children  according 
to  the  occupations  tiiqr  were  engaged  in.  They  are  usually  daesified 
according  to  the  grade  from  which  they  left  school,  and  iihe  instruc- 
tion is  similar  for  children  working  at  radically  different  employ- 
ments. 

6  Wisoonsin  has  failed,  m  has  erery  other  atai»,  in  providing  a 
Talnable  course  of  trauusg  for  children  over  foiirteen  who  were 
temporarily  out  of  employment.  Ko  system  on  a  large  scale  has  yet 
been  perfected  for  really  helping  the  drifting  children. 

7  Most  of  the  teaclhera  are  not  qualified  for  vocational  or  trade 
work.  The  teaching  problem  ia  just  as  difficult  a  one  in  Wisconein 
as  risewhere. 

Can  we  now  point  to  any  conclusions  from  the  experieace  we  have 
been  studying?  Has  any  light  been  thrown  upon  the  vexed  prob- 
lems of  public  education,  from  either  these  laws  or  their  reactions, 
whidi  can  be  stated  in  terms  of  genial  principles  ? 

T^ere  has  in  recent  years  grown  up  in  the  minds  of  many  earnest 
and  sincere  people  what  has  amounted  abnoet  to  a  hysteria  in  regard 
to  diild  labor.  In  the  face  of  a  \ery  real  evil,  existing  under  certain 
conditions,  a  campaign  hag  been  conducted  for  the  enforcement  of 
the  universal  principle  of  the  exclusion  of  all  cb^dren  from  all 
gainful  employments  practically  until  they  are  sixteen  years  of  age, 
and  t3us  exclusion  is  to  be  based  on  the  age  limit  alone.  With  Hie 
enforcement  of  an  age  limit  of  fourteen  years,  the  writer  is  heartily 
in  accwd.  The  Bixteen-year  age  limit  has  already  been  enforced  in 
^lole  or  in  part  in  Illinois,  Obio,  WiBoonsin,  New  York,  and  pos- 
aiUy  in  other  states,  and  is  heing  vigorously  puehed  in  all  of  the 
northern  states.  The  success  of  tiiia  movement  can  be  attributed  to 
three  forces :  the  real  humanitarian  consideration  for  the  protection 
of  children;  the  earnest  desire  of  labor  to  exclude  competition  from 
muoatnie  work^« ;  and  the  evident  desire  of  traditional  educators 
for  the  state  to  assume  the  entire  responsibility  for  the  child's  de- 
rdopmrat  until  he  is  sixteen  yeais  of  age. 

This  whole  question  of  our  attitude  toward  child  lebor  has  sucih 
an  important  bearing  upon  the  subject  that  it  is  not  poasible  to 
avoid  ito  ctnosideration.  As  regards  age,  we  all  recognize  that  it  is  a 
rdative  matter;  tiiat  maturity  of  mind  and  body — the  factors 
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neceesajy  to  protect  the  child  in  indoetiy — Aie  posltlTe  standardB. 
It  hu  been  inmsted  that  age,  largely  because  of  tnditioa  and  exist- 
ing records,  was  tiie  aalj  possible  basis  of  enf cvceniait ;  the  only 
faotar  that  could  be  readily  known;  the  measnre  most  easily  ap- 
plied. The  evils  of  this  attitude  pnehed  beyoild  tiie  fourteen-year 
age  limit  have  been  threefold.  It  has  put  up  neither  to  the  schools 
nor  to  the  state  the  necessity  of  furnishing  the  really  valuaUe 
factors  of  mental  and  physical  maturity  as  possible  measures  of  re- 
striction. The  increasing  age  limit  has  tlirown  back  upon  the 
schools  the  product  they  had  already  failed  witb,  vtiiie  et  bronght 
no  practical  compulsion  upon  the  schools  to  do  more  effective  woriE 
with  the  oncoming  generations  and  ever  more  heterogenous  races, 
creeds,  traditions,  and  conditions.  With  an  almoet  blind  and  senti- 
mental confidence  in  the  efficacy  of  age^  it  did  not  point  the  way  to 
building  up  where  it  had  torn  down  nor  acknowledge  4he  respon* 
sibili^y  for  the  substituting  of  opportunity  for  restriction. 

The  foregtnng  evils  cannot  always  be  cleariy  recognized  or  kept 
separote  in  their  effects.  The  result  we  see  most  often  ie  tfaat  re- 
striction has  condemned  a.  class  of  pupils  to  a  adiool  which  has 
nothing  to  feed  them  with.  A  concrete  examine,  wiiidi  approached 
to  the  tragic,  was  the  driving  of  the  pupils  out  of  the  excellent 
Cincinnati  continuation  schools  by  tbe  enforcement  of  the  more 
drastic  Ohio  ege  law.  The  medicine  has  always  been  more  school — 
ever  more  school  of  the  same  kind — and  failure  has  fed  npon  failure 
with  small  attempt  at  fixing  reeponsibility  or  insisting  upon  achieve- 
ment The  wail  of  the  two  wasted  years  ending  in  blind  alleys  was 
laid  at  Oie  doors  of  industry  entirely,  pertiaps  properly  so,  and  a 
achool  blind  alley  or  idleness  was  substituted  in  its  place.  The  op- 
portunity to  do  the  tlung  Bhe  boy  or  girl  might  do,  and  through  the 
doing  of  which  only  can  he  realize  the  incentives  of  adiievement  and 
reward,  is  being  shut  out.  The  defence  has  berai  that  when  the  prob- 
lem was  put  up  to  the  school  it  would  find  a  solution.  The  raw 
material  of  the  product  was  put  up  to  the  school  in  abundance,  hut 
not  the  means  of  handling  it.  On  the  other  hand,  an  accumulating 
number  of  failures  in  the  school,  for  which  the  school  has  berai  held 
to  no  definite  responsibility  and  from  which  it  saw  no  relief  except 
in  the  passing  of  them  on  for  others  to  struggle  with,  has  been  the 
result. 

The  fiiat  lesson  of  the  experiments  we  have  heea  witneseing  is 
that  society  should  not  exercise  a  reBtrictive  or  pndubitive  power 
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alone.  It  should  not  forbid  an  exercise  which  is  not  necessarily 
vrraig  f<^  great  numbers  of  indiTidui^  without  offering  some 
substitute  in  iU  place  vhich  will  reach  an  equally  great  ntunber. 
The  second  lesaon  is  that  the  place  to  stop  failure  is  at  it3  source. 
If  1  Bdiool  ifl  allowed  to  cover  up  its  failures  by  passing  them  on  to 
someone  else  to  bury,  it  will  surely  do  it.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you 
hold  the  school  up  to  an  accounting  to  parents  for  a  definite  achieve- 
ment, it  will  set  its  strength  to  meet  ttie  bill.  The  way  to  improve 
your  cofnmon  acbwAa,  to  speak  in  plain  language,  is  not  to  create 
more  sdiools  of  tiie  same  kind  to  do  their  work  over;  it  ia  to  begin 
in  the  old  schw^  and  insist  that  every  department  shall  do  its  task 
and  not  hand  it  on  to  other  schools  as  a  legacy  of  failure.  Not  until 
OUT  common  schoc^  have  been  held  to  a  more  definite  performance 
can  we  lay  the  foundation  of  a  good  vocational  education.  There 
Wisconsin  was  correct  in  her  conception,  but  from  that  point  she 
vent  (m  to  lay  a  faulty  superstructure.  Her  vision  has  been  in  part 
blinded  by  t)he  age-restriction  idea.  In  part  she  lost  h^  clearness  of 
Tisicm  in  her  anxiety  to  create  practical  boards  of  control  rather  than 
practical  teachers.  Finally,  she  haa  lost  her  bearings  in  the  fog  of 
pedagogy  which  Bhs  tried  to  escape.  In  the  end  practical  boards  may 
find  practical  tgeohers.  For  the  time  being,  one  of  the  greatest 
proWems  confronting  the  providing  of  a  real  vocational  education 
is  die  providing  of  practical  men  and  women  experienced  in  the 
trades  and  industries  taught,  who  have  the  ability  to  teach,  and  this 
is  true  of  every  st^te  in  the  Union.  They  cannot  be  found  among 
the  tanks  of  Hie  school  teadiere  because  these  are  too  old  to  be ' 
traiaed  in  the  pactice  of  industry.  They  will  be  found  slowly  in  the 
shops,  as  Wisconsin  believes,  but  Connecticut  was  right  in  making 
her  trade  schools  centers  for  the  training  of  teachers  for  the  creating 
of  trade  ideals  of  instruction  as  well  as  centers  for  the  trade  training 
of  its  pupils. 

Kext,  can  we  seriously  question  that  it  is  better  to  work  out  social 
experiments  on  a  small  sc^e  before  attempting  tSiem  as  of  universal 
application  ?  The  reply  that  yon  never  will  prove  a  principle  w'hich 
is  meant  for  all  until  it  is  applied  to  all  liaa  a  basis  in. theory,  but 
you  never  can  produce  a  product  for  all  until  you  have  created  the 
tocJs  to  work  with.  There  must  come  a  time  in  th«  near  future  for 
Connecticut  to  face  the  teat  of  applying  to  all  what  she  has  done  for 
a  few,  and  th»t  test  will  be,  watched  with  great  anxiety;  ..It  will 
succeed  in  proportion  as  her  working  drawings  are  correct,  her  tools 
are  available,  and  her  men  are  capable  of  applying  both. 
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The  qneBtion  as  to  whe&er  our  solation  (AsU  lie  in  con- 
tiDuatioD  BchoolB,  paxt-time  schools,  or  trade  schools,  neitiier 
WisconBin's  nor  Connecticut's  experience  can  anever  con- 
clusiTely.  It  is  more  likely  to  be  a  combination  of  them  all. 
A  continuation  school  for  general  improvement  in  culture  can 
do  certain  definite  things  for  adult  workers  who  have  begun 
to  find  thenuelvee.  Its  real  province  is  of  much  the  same 
(^laracter  for  pupils  between  fourteen  and  sixteen  that  evening 
schools  are  for  more  adult  workers.  To  be  effective  it  must  exercise 
upon  pupils  vrho  have  become  conscious  of  a  lack  in  themselves 
and  oan  appreciate  the  application  of  theory  to  the  practice  of  the 
occupation  they  are  following.  To  thwe  who  are  already  in  line  for 
promotion  it  can  be  a  direct  InBpiration  and  help  to  self-betttrment. 
We  shall  look  to  it  in  vain,  however,  if  we  expect  to  raise  boys  and 
girls  out  of  blind  all^  and  idleness,  because,  in  the  first  instance, 
such  boys  and  girls  cuinot  get  their  feet  on  ttie  la^er  unless  they 
can  leani  some  of  the  things  the  trade  demands  of  them.  Hygiene, 
citizen^p,  trade  ethics,  and  political  economy  will  be  all  the  more 
~  robust  if  they  have  bread  to  feed  upon.  You  cannot  secure  bread 
without  performing  some  service  that  society  needs.  You  cannot 
be  valuable  to  society  without  learning  some  trade  or  profession  that 
is  eeeential  to  its  support.  We  cannot  all  follow  the  professions. 
We  can  all  come  into  a  realizing  sense  of  some  of  our  needs  for  the 
application  of  tlie  principles  of  science  and  art  Hirough  learning  to 
do  first  one  or  more  useful  things.  Can  we  ever  learn  to  do  that 
useful  thing  effectively  except  under  conditions  similar  to  thojc 
we  find  confronting  us  when  we  are  thrown  upon  society's  tender 
mercies  ?  When  we  have  felt  her  spurs  we  may  then  appreciate  both 
the  technical  theories  related  to  our  work  and  ttie  broader  and  more 
general  culture  to  be  found  correlated  witti  work  as  well  as  with 
study. 

It  is  coming,  ttierefore,  to  be  realized  thait  that  vocational  educa- 
tion can  most  probably  raise  a  boy  out  of  a  blind-alley  employment, 
i.e.,  unskilled  occupations  offering  no  road  to  promotion,  which  first 
provides  its  pupils  with  some  skill.  A  general  improvement  con- 
tinuation school  alone  cannot  do  this,  and  general  courses  in  hygiene, 
civics,  manual  training,  physics,  drawing,  mathematics,  etc.,  "are 
usually  ineffective  and  uneconomical  in  contributing  to  trade  ef~ 
ficiency."  Anything  is  unproductive  of  any  real  training  which  is 
limited  to  fifty  hours  spread  over  a  year.    Trade  continuation 
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couTBes  of  five  honre  a  veek,  twelve  months  in  tiia  yew,  will  be  ef- 
fective in  developing  b«de  ability  in  those  startiog  At  industry,  if 
thej  aSer  practical  trade  processes  and  methodB  under  aft  nearly 
commercial  conditions  as  is  possible.  Qenaral  continuation  schools 
Till  be  valuable,  particulaily  in  the  machine  trades,  is  showing  the 
sppUcation  of  mathematics,  physics,  and  the  allied  sciences  to  actual 
products  to  those  who  have  a  start  and  have  had  some  little  ex- 
perience in. a  trade.  Evening  continuation  schotds  will  be  valuable 
twth  as  trade  continuation  courses  and  as  general  improvement 
coQisee.  They  will  be  most  valuable  in  making  good  known  de- 
ficiences  through  short-unit  courses.  To  the  man  who  has  the 
ability  to  make  good  at  the  next  stage  of  promotion  they  are  in- 
raluable.  But  when  all  of  the  above  has  been  said  and  done,  there 
remains  much  to  be  accompliabed  in  all-day  trade  schools  in  adapt- 
ing children  to  living  and  working  conditions. 

Many  of  the  mistakes  which  have  followed  attempts  to  initiate 
nKati<nial  education  have  come  from  losing  sig^t  of  the  fact  that 
the  purpose  of  vocational  education  is  to  prepare  children  to  enter 
oaeful  occupations  and  vocations  at  as  high  a  stage  of  development 
its  their  abilities  will  allow  them  and  with  the  least  waste  of  time 
to  themselves.  Its  intent  should  be  dearly  differentiated  from  tbat 
of  cultural  education  in  that  while  one  prepares  the  child  in  a 
general  way  for  his  future  and  the  happy  maintenance  of  bis  posi- 
tkoi  in  society,  the  service  of  the  o&er  is  the  much  more  definite 
one  to  make  it  possibie  for  a  child  to  enter  that  place  in  the  indus- 
tii^  organization  to  which  he  is  beat  adapted  tbrouj^  a  specific 
trade  or  occupation. 

It  is  true  that  the  whole  content  of  neitSier  the  cultural  nor  the 
vocational  education  ie  exclusive  one  of  the  otihea-.  The  intent, 
however,  of  both  ^uld  be  limited  to  their  peculiar  fiel^  as  clearly 
as  possible,  to  tlie  end  tiiat  each  should  be  kept  to  a  distinct  purpose 
and  performance,  and  that  particularly  vocational  education  should 
be  saved  from  that  vague  and  shadowy  realm  of  theory  and  fads  and 
indefinite  performance  which  is  the  worst  enemy  to-day  to  our 
coltoral  educational  system. 

There  is  great  danger  at  grants  for  vocational  education  being 
used  for  common  sdioois  without  commensurate  benefits  if  ihe  two 
Bjstema  ue  not  sharply  differentiated.  We  certainly  do  not  want 
more  of  fiie  tame  kind  of  public  eduoatiMi  as  at  present  We  must 
iniiet  upon  a  distinotly  hi^er  quality  of  performance  on  the  part 
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of  the  present  establislmieiit,  and  id  addition  to  that  we  roast  create- 
a  definite,  distinct  training  for  useful  occupations. 

I  do  not  doubt  that  we  shall  come  to  enforce  vocational  training 
b;  compulsion,  as  Wisconsin  has  attempted,  with  as  little  opposition 
finally  as  now  follows  compulsory  attendance  at  grammar  adiool. 
Every  child  has  as  inherent  a  right  to  be  taught  the  elements  of  a 
useful  occupation  or  vocation  as  he  has  to  be  taught  t!ie  elements  of 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  The  method  and  degree  of  com- 
pulson  to  be  exercised  is  a  matter  for  every  state  to  determine  for 
itself,  but  compulsion  without  enforcement  is  infinitely  worse  than 
a  voluntary  system,  because  it  endangers  all  of  the  laborious  ad- 
vantages gained  in  the  enforcement  of  our  compulsory  attendance 
and  child-labor  laws.  It  weakens  respect  for  all  laws,  though  it  may 
be  partially  successful.  Also,  compulsion  without  the  material  and 
financial  support  which  offers  a  reasonable  prospect  of  meeting  ttie 
demands  is  a  confusing  rather  than  a  clarifying  method.  It  is  of 
course  as  ridiculous  to  delay  compulsion  until  ereiy  contingency  i* 
covered  as  it  is  to  force  it  without  the  knowledge,  experience,  sup- 
port, and  equipment  or  facilities  to  meet  it.  State  compulsion  must 
be  a  progressive  and  intelligent  development  enforced  just  aa  fast 
as  it  can  be  practically  achieved. 

Finally,  whether  vocational  education  shall  be  conducted  in  con- 
tinuation schools,  part-time  schools,  trade  sdiools,  apprenticeBhip 
schools,  or  evening  schools,  singly  or  togetlier,  is  not  yet  a  questioa 
to  be  decided  as  a  matter  of  principle  so  much  as  a  matter  of  wise- 
adaptation  to  the  particular  occupations  to  be  taught  and  the  work- 
ing conditions  of  the  pupils  to  be  provided  for.  Thai  system  is  best 
whidi  will  give  the  pupils  tiie  best  training  primarily,  and  second- 
arily, which  causes  the  least  disturbance  to  ttieir  employment,  with 
the  least  duplication  of  facilities  and  the  least  expense  to  the 
public. 

Howell  CHKintT- 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY 


To  the  Board  qf  Education  of  the  Slate  of  Connecticut 

Your  secretary  respectfully  Bubmita  his  twenty-sixth  aonual 

report. 

This  covers  the  period  from  July  14  1912  to  July  14  1914. 
The  report  ie  arranged  under  the  foUowing  heads: 

1  Towns  in  ordtsr  al 

ii  poiHilAtioii 
iii  grand  list 
iv  envimention  gnmt 
V  enumetation 
vi  ooat  pet  child  enumer- 
ated 
TD  average  attendance 
viii  cost  per  child  in  aver- 
age attendanoe 
be  enrollinent 
s  number    teaidierB    em- 

jd  aTerage  monthly  wage 
4f  teachera 

2  General  statistics 

3  Financial  statement 

i  reoeipta 
ii  expenditures 

4  Snumeration    registration    at- 


i  statistics 
ii  school  year 
(a)  diagram 
iii  normal  schools 

(a)  attendance 

(b)  entering  olassea 
(e)  graduates 

(d)  t«aohers 

(a)  towns  repicaented 


Attendance  and  labor 

i  reports  of  agenta 
ii  statistical  tablee 
iii  proseoutions 
Teachers 

i  teachers'  nagee- 
ii  teachers'  meetings 
iii  teachers'  library 
iv  state  examinations 
T  teachers'  bureau 
auperyisioii 

i  hiatoi^  of  state  sysfein 
ii  BapermtendentB 
iii  growth  of  state  system 
IT  statistical  t^le 
▼  repwt 


ii  Willimantio 
iii  New  Haven 
iv  Danbury 
iv  high  sdiools 
(aj  statistics 
(6)  state  grant  for 
i  tuition  fee 
ii  oonveyanoe 
V  erening  schools 

(a)  statistics 
vi  kindergartens 
(a)  statistics 
vii  special  subjects 
viii  schools    at    temporary 
homes 
ix  private  schools 
x  arbor  and  bird  di^ 
Q    Schoolhousea  and  hbraries 
i  statistics 

10  Town  management 

11  Free  textrbooks 

12  Conveyance  of  children 

13  School  documento  issued  1913 

and  1914 

14  Trade  schools 

15  Average  attendance  grant 

10    Medi<»l  inspection  in  sohoolsl 
17    Fire  esot^ies  on  school  biddings 
IS    School  savings  banks 
19    Caterpillar  extermination  oon- 
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BBPOBT  OF  THE  8ECBBTART 


He  tq)peDdix  coDtaina 
1    Statistical   tabke   1913-14 


cnol^n  3    XJst  of  town  school  oommitteea, 

IV  teacben  boards    of    school    visitoTB, 

T  Bohods               boards  of  education 

VI  Bohoolhouses  and  libranea 


The  arrangement  of  this  report  follows  in  the  main  the  lines 
of  the  previous  reports. 

The  usual  ansly^  of  educational  statistics  of  the  ciurent 
year  is  preceded  by  elev^  tables  which  summarize  a  part  of  the 
general  statistics.    (Appendix). 

The  first  is  an  index  ^vii^  the  rank  of  towns  in  the  follow- 
ii^  tables.  By  this  introductory  table  comparison  of  the  towns  in 
respect  of  resources,  attendance,  cost  of  schools,  etc.,  may  be 
readily  made. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  some  towns  having  a  small  valuation 
and  population  take  high  rank  in  expenditure. 
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,  ALPHABXnCAI.  LIST  OF  TOWNS 


Alphabetical  list  of  towns 
Bhowing  ranks  as  exhibited  in  tables  ii-zi,  pages  6  to  15 

5    ^        lis  st   Ej  \A  ^     ij   i-i 

f  f  .  h^  v'v  v-'\^  ri"^ 


134       134         no       IM 


1S3       133         103       1» 


81        Bl         1*3        80 


Digit  zed  by  Google 


11^   i 

'■gsc  Ss 


Banlord 


laa       IM         123       124 


>i!^OB 


North  BniDlard       137       US 


Old  Lynn 
Old  Baybnx 

Oxford 


lUdiUiia 
Rkte^d 
R«Iy  urn 


Sbiiron 
fiharmui 

8im*bury 
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ALPHABETICAL  LIST  OF  TOWNS 


I      6       l-i,  L    si      ii 


i 


Sdvthboty 
fioathingioD 


WttiiorJ 


VoodbtuT 


lis     lu      lee     iGS 
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Towns  of  the  state  in  order 

determined  t^ 
population  census  of  1910 


as  Dwtnr 

M  WinelwiUi 


3T  EMt  Huttocd        8,138       S3  MuuStId 


50  KiUlDilr 

51  HantiDctoli 
S3  Soutluii^toD 

33  Ototoa 

34  Paiifield 

35  Bnafonl 
38  BundsD 
37  SUBtford 


47  Qrliwold 

48  Wiodaar 

4S  Duieu 
£0  Wktartown 
Bl  SufBcld 


3,013 

3,001 
2,883 

2304 
3,745 


2,433 


70  Cuton 

71  SpTHIU 

73  ainuEury 

73  Eut  Haddun 

74  Clutluin  ii.tfHU 
73  North  HsTM         3,3H 

75  South  WindKir       2,361 

77  ClomweU  3, IBS 

78  North  Cuuu        3,171 
~  "       Haitford        2,144 


3,631        137   MonrH 


EUioatoa 
ChwEin 


84  Huldan. 
Sfi  PrMton 
68  EutLrxN 
87  S^brook 
SB  Shuon 
m  Woodburr 
SO  Bnwklj'n 


,713       93  BloatDfl«ld 

05  Wubincton 
08  Wilton 
97  NetriD«ton 

OS  Soman 

,796       00  TruinbuD 


.03  Madiaan 

Old  eaybrook 


I  SouthbiirT 
1  RankrHiII 
i  OldLyou 
I  BaaeonFalla 
r  Tcdlaod 

t  WiUiuton 
>  BiookBald 
L  No  StonitictOD 
I  Ledj'aid 

i  MiddlsBsld 
I  Oilcird 
1  Com      ■■ 


1  Woodbridca 
I  t^anMrbuir 
I  Bukhuuied 
I  Boirmh 
1  Boibiuy 
I  Hiddlebuir 
'  North  Braaloid 

>  LuboD 

I  Eait  Oranbjr 

.  Volunton 


I  Aahfoid 

'  KilHoaworth 
i  Columbia 

I  Sherman 
t  WolcotC 
I  Colebrook 
I  NewfairSald 
1  Bathlabam 


I  Ando**r 
'  Cnion 
I  Hariboro 
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OR&MD  LIST 


Towns  of  the  state  in  order 

detenuined  by 
valuation  of  property  1914 


1  BiidniKm 
I  HtiSard 


It  Duibnrr 
10  NuuBtosk 

21  Vallmcfanl 

B  WiMHutford 


U  WMtppn 
U  NnCuMU 


■  1U,4BS,708 

70,087,891 
42,977,748 
41,183,240 
S7,47S,317 
1>,S9I,[)43 
23.093,133 
30,W3,3es 
I8.44T,M3 
lT,S3a,316 
lMa7,364 
ia.430.4SS 

is.oeaiM 

14.aiBJU>0 
13,314,7»4 
1132S483 
11,380.700 
10,907,030 
e,132,0»B 
8,704,108 
7,333.890 
7,231,811 
7,310,839 
e,737,114 

e,Ms.soe 

«,4«S.2Sa 

6,4ae,E34 

0,29 1,4  IS 
e,0S9,108 
0,930,788 
£,888,073 
6,063J»8 
0,084,188 
0,500,034 
5,428.804 


07  SBluborr 
58  ThoioMWin 
OS  Nbw ' 


sruid  lial      rvxk 


07  Bhuoa 

08  Hmdinn 

09  NewtoKo 


•2.094,479 
3,WM,594 
3.S73.208 
3,500,442 
2,409,290 
3,420,924 
2J73.206 
3,816,088 
3,301.808 

a,235.a»9 

3.337,307 


a  Himibarr 
U  GtaMoabBTy 
(4  Em>  Windwv 
U  Smtli  Wlsdnr 


77  Tnunbull 

78  Emn  LvoH 
70  BtoomAald 
SO  Wethnsfleld 
81  MontTill* 

83  Nawincton 
S3  NottVbami 

84  Raddlna 

85  PomCnt 
SB  Wilton 

87  North  CuiuD 

88  Chkthun 

89  Savbrook 

00  Cluton 

01  Woodbridga 
B9  CromintU 

03  WoDdbuiT 

04  Brooklyn 

05  Old  e«bniak 

90  Naw  Hutiord 
07  ^Uncton 

09  ^<^£nok 
100  HftdduQ 


4,487,aOS 
4,001.408 
3,973,830 
3,802,008 

3,873.780  Aud  n  uww 
3,003.195  103  Covaol 
3,010,680  104  Colahai 
3,503,101  105  But  O 
3,451.318  106  Lsbsnt 
irLoeki      3,437.911     107  Sut  H 


3,208,349 
3.147,407 
3,018,007 
8.013.031 
S,«»8,201 


.,910,731 
1,870,540 
[,801,408 


.13  Mlddtafiald 
.14  Somsn 

10  MiddMnur 

10  Atod 

17  Roeky  Hill 

18  No  BiuJord 
10  CommU 

30  SterliDi 

31  Colabrook 
23  Soothbury 

133  BaMOofkUi 

134  Hsnt 

135  Monli 
IZO  Duihun 
127  Brookflald 


I  LKivud 
L  Batuny 

I  N«r  Fnirflald 
'  Btthlatiam 


110  Old  Lrma 

111  Oilatd 
113  Onnby 


150  Cuil«liury 


iW  ColumU* 
lOO  Salam 
—  H«rtUnd 


*7io,oas 

731.817 
720,071 
713.008 
712,090 
703,712 
681.351 
070.339 
030,480 
010,340 
003,188 
586,891 
588J37 
577,500 
570,640 
507,008 
502.114 
501,504 
521,503 
505,010 
482,081 
483,003 
48a4e7 
475,700 
470,140 
407,481 
407,«)1 
157,635 
448.233 
436,881 
4S5330 
428,711 
307,318 


247,454 
240.197 
211,913 
334  J44 
216,731 
105J81 
186.a7» 
1T7.3S6 
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TABU  IT 

Towns  of  the  state  in  order 
determined  by 
^  enumeration  grant 

received  from  state  treasury  for  teachers'  wages 

{t2.3S  per  aDununtwl  penon,  ■■■  tobls  t) 


1  New  HsTen 
3  Bridceport 
B  Hutiord 
"  WktarbuiT 
New  BriMia 


DwibuTr 
Nt*  Loadon 
TaniD^a 


iBiuutiigk 
Wilfintlont 
XI  Oruue 
31  ^Indbuu 
aa  Enflald 
23  Derbr 
21  SMnioftOB 
as  EutHartrotd 
2S  WinobaMAT 


30  fi 
SI  fi 

83  F 


tl  T 

13  a 

M  Bl 


ME 
K)  F 
U  V 
ISO 

n  D 

H  N 
U  B 


37,018.78 
lS,B07.Sa 
1 6,870.  NT 


04  Ridcafield 
66  PUlnTille 
M  ColehaM<T 
07  New  Hutford 

68  Eut  H&Teu 
eg  aiybrook 


7,M2.00 
7.287.76 
7.083.00 


4.970.26 
*|7fl7!76 


'S  North  Uav«D 


83  Ctuthun 

84  NewinstoD 

86  North  CuMD 
Se  Wilton 


93  Woodnook 
03  Clu«lur« 
01  Pomfnt 
OB  Woodbair 
OS  BbftroD 

97  Bsddioc 

98  BortiiigtoD 


108  Roekr  Hill 


1^S.7B 
1^78.60 
1,860.07 
1,847,28 
1,781.00     111  MiuliKD 


|l,eS4.3S  lis  Stnlins 

1,680.40  114  Old  Lrma 

1,800.76  118  Oifoid 

1,681.78  lis  Boama  Falli 

1,877.78  117  Ledrud 

1,47S.2B  lis  No  Stoaiivtoa 

1,460.26  11B  Kanl 

1,468.00  120  Soutfabiuy 

1,461.26  121  Brookfiald 

1.433.38  122  Liibon 

1,424.28  133  PiHtoD 

1,370.28  134  Woodbridf* 

1,338.60  126  Eut  aiubr 

1,323,00  136  HebroQ 

1,298.28  127  Clinton 

1,280,26  128  Durham 

1.271.28  139  Middlafield 

1.244.26  130  Comwiill 

1.190.26  131  Monroe 

1.133.00  132  Bukhuuted 

1.170.00  133  EutoD 

1,IGS,7G  134  Boarkh 

1,146.26  136  Roiburr 

1,134.00  136  Anhford 

1,128.60  137  North  Bnmford 

1.128.00  138  KUliDcwortli 

1,008.00  130  Cuitarbury 

1,032.76  140  Middlebnrr 


084.00      142  V 


143  WHton 

144  L^nu 
146  Eutford 

145  Columbia 


S84.38      143  War 


832.80      183  BartJaiul 


738.76      187  E 


112  TolUnd 


186  Bethlehem 
ina  Huniitoa 

187  Bethuj 

188  Salara 
180  Sootlud 

150  Cohbrook 

151  BridnwaUr 
163  N««>aiiflelf 
1S3  Chaplin 

156  Pr«peat 
186  Union 

157  Mailboro 

158  Aadorar 
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BHU1IBEA.TION 


Towns  of  the  state  in  order 

detemuned  by 

eniuneration  of  children  between  4  and  16  years  of  age 

(Ootobn  leiS) 


»iSSS3'* 


4  QrMswioh 

5  Middlaton 


11    winAhmm 

a  Dobj 

Sn  WioohaBtflT 
n  SuMlonl 
M  VmtOB 
29  SonthiBctOD 


lord 


T.oes 

6,971 


%3S2 
3,330 

3,148 
3,003 
2,846 

2I2SG 
2,S09 
2,127 


62  UtohBeld 

63  SpncuB 

64  JUd«afiiild 
M  FlBinnlls 

66  CotatiulAr 

67  Nsw  Hartford 

65  Eart  B>Ttn 
ee  S^brook 
70  Coatoa 

Tl  CromweU 
I  a  Stnabory 

73  MoDt^Ils 

74  Newtown 
7B  Walharrfald 

76  E»t  Hwldun 

77  auillord 

78  Nonh  Hans 

79  Eaaai 


82  BlUnnon 
B3  Cha^am 

8S  Nort!b  Cmuw 


ST  KUIiacly 
3S  nynooUi 
»  Nbw  HiUord 
W  Wwt  Hartford 


1,700       87  BIwmfiald 


1,168  e«  8haraD 

1,191  B7  R«ddin| 

1,133  68  Burliscton 

I.llB  W  Ean  Lrm* 

1,0S1  100  NorfDlii 

1,048  lot  Covantrv 

1,044  102  Willlnfton 

1.043  103  TrumEuU 

1,000  104  Cheatw 

«M  105  Labanon 

8A1  106  Waahlnctou 

843  107  Atod 

83S  108  RHkr  Hill 

834  100  Old  Saybrook 

B21  no  Onnbr 

TBI  111  MadiwiD 

718  112  ToUand 


113  BtarUnf 

114  Old  Lvma 
lis  Oxlwd 
116  Baaoon  FaUt  r 
IIT  Ladyard 

oof      118  North  StonisctoD 
653      lie  Kent 
MS      120  Southbuiy 
646      121  Brook&ald 
637      123  Lilboa 
633      123  FrtatOD 
609       124  Woodblidca 
104      ISSEutOr*^ 
saa       136  Habroa 
677      127  CUntoD 
673      138  Durban) 
666      IZfi  Middlsflald 
SS3       130  ConiwaU 
533       131  MoDTO* 
B28       132  Baikhami 
530      133  EaatoD 


136  AiUord 
13T  North  Brknford 
13S  KilUDinortll 
130  CaaUrtxiTT 
...       140  Middlabury 
20      141  Wntbrook 
,24      142  Voluntown 
.10      143  WeatOD 


400      147  Ooahan 


376       150  Cao 


335  15S  aeotland 

330  160  Cidabrook 

320  161  Brid«swatar 

303  162  NsvFalifiald 

396  163  ChapUn 

290  164  BoltoD 

376  166  PnMpaot 
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Towns  of  th«  state  in.order 

determined  by 
coBt  per  child  enumerated 

(Sm  Mbl»  *) 


WHtHwtfocd 

Ulchfltld 

Hartford 

Cidumbu 

Wuhiwton 

SharoD 
Cbubin 
QrMDiritli 
Old  Lyms 
TollBod 


Se  Oilonl 
87  Mwufield 
B8  New  Fiiifidd 
SB  Durham 


44  Corawmll 

46  Atod 

40  Woodbridg* 

47  ColchMlcr 

48  BoutbioEton 

49  North  iTranlonl 
ED  A*bfonl 


63  CoT«oiry 
H  PUinTiUs 
66  OoiUord 
66  NoitbCuiMn 


■t  par  uhidar 


SS  Sockymi 
SB  Bo!  ton 
60  Bclhel 
SI  Ridsefield 

62  Mmdan 

63  Rtddisa 
84  Killindy 


.30       68  Kent 

OS  Chutar 

70  Middlelown 

71  Nortb  NsTBD 

72  MorrU 

73  ladyud 

74  WeMbrook 
76  NewtawD 
70  Trumbull 


TV  Nauuluok 

80  Eudord 

81  OruES 

82  Butluid 


05  Brutot 
8fl  7airflald 
87  Woodbury 


S8  BurliMUa 
eo  FniipHt 

100  EHt  Lyme 

101  Glut<iDbut7 

102  Eulon 
108  Wktartown 


114  Southbniy 

lie  MoDiw 

118  BtrMfocd 
117  Sarbrook 


121  aili-p.nn 

122  B^tbaitM«d 

123  HabroD 

124  Tonintton 
.87       12S  Wiadhun 

,67  126  Eut  Hartf  Old 

.82  127  VsmoD 

61  128  N«*  Britaia 

SI  129  Udwn 


134  Naw  LoBdoD 

135  Norwisb 

136  NorwaUc 

137  VooditOVk 

138  Nan  " 


23      144  No 


148  BnxAlni 
14fi  NawHiUord 
ISO  WOlinnoQ 
161  VMsifocd 
163  Plrmonth 
163  Bndfaport 
ISt  Middlabur 
166  WisdMr  Lodci 

166  QrotoD 

167  ADMida 
ISS  Roibury 

11      I6B  WmMd 


.77      163  Portland 


6  Spratva 

7  NaiT&BMton 
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TABLI  m 

Towns  of  the  etate  in  ordo' 

determined  by 

average  attendance  in  public  schools 

(Sohool  7MI  JdIt  li  1018  to  Jnlj  It  lOli) 


11  DulnrT 
It  Gnmvbh 


70  Nawtowa 

71  Fortluid 
73  Burbiiwk 

73  North  Bann 

74  BilJabury 

75  Eut  Hatm 

76  EMt  Baddun 

77  North  ConuB 

78  Chatbun 
7B  Wioduir  Loekt 


U  MQfocd 
16  Stafford 


SZ  Boulh  WisdKit 


03  Woodbury 
03  WoodModc 
M  ChMhln 
Bfl  Muufleld 
ee  EaM  Lynn 
97  AYon 
BS  Buriiactan 
B9  WtaliinctOD 

100  Norfolk 

101  Pomfr«t 

103  Old  aarbrook 
103  CoveDtrr 
10«  WUliactan 


tS7     lOS  LobwiOB 


no  Qranbr 
111  ToUund 
113  Old  Lgnn* 


Oxford 
Monro* 
North  Btonincton 


370  137  Woodbrldn  I3T 

304  138  Commll  130 

3Sa  139  Eanon  130 

3S3  130  RoTburr  120 

366  131  Rcddlna  113 

343  139  VoluntowD  118 

333  133  Aibford  110 

338  134  Durham  lOB 

3ie  13S  North  Branford         108 

303  136  Boirab  107 

398  137  EiUiscwortl)  107 

379  138  Eutaranby  100 

274  139  CiDtarbury  101 

374  140  ColumblB  SB 

2fi9  141  Middlebury  M 

368  149  EaMloid  BO 

345  143  Wenbrook  BO 

346  144  Morrii  89 


341  148  Cotabrook 

340  149  Franklin 

23S  ISO  Hartland 

33G  161  Bethlahem 

324  139  Oocheo 

391  163  Now  Falrfiald 

317  164  Wama 

Slfl  ISB  WHtOD 


199      162  Balam 


.7  Bridnwt 
8  Sootfand 


SbarmaD  < 
Balam 


.70      168  CHntOn 
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EEPOBT  OF  THE   8BCB£TABT 


TASLX   Tin 


Towns  of  the  state  in  order 

determined  by 

cost  per  scholar  in  average  attendance  at  public  schools 


1  Raddiui 
S  CUutOD 
3  flout'  — 


It  pN  (ch'oUr,  Di 


10  LiMhGdd 

11  Butfiwd 
IS  Qothaa 
13  Pomfmt 


63  BoinJi 
S4  EUiastoa 


M.72       ST  Wini 

la.fiR      ng  Unio 
B  Bloo 


18  NewiutOD 
10  Wait  Hvtfatd 

30  MuuB«ld 

31  Hmibuiy 

33  ColumbiB 
23  Wuhincwn 

34  Bethany 


TO  N*n  Faiifiald 

71  Waitsn 

72  enlubuTV 

73  NoTwieh 

74  I*mB 

75  Han  land 
TO  MiddlaGeld 
77  Lsdyard 

7a  New  Britain 


!S.3B  lie  Eaat  Windeor 

13.31  120  ColchcatsT 

t8.2fi  121    Hundgn 

18.07  122  Griawold 

17.88  123  New  Canaan 
17.87  124  Derby 

17.89  12S  0  ranis 
i7.TI  126  Boutbjnston 
17.63  127  Eut  Baddam 


131  BauDnFalli 

132  CheiUi 

133  Eaat  Lyme 

134  New  London 
139  Wa««rford 


40  Steriinc 

41  North  Branfocd 

42  Meriden 

43  Waitbrook 


»4  Newtovii 
9G  Middleto 
96  PrOBpect 


I  WUton 


104  V 


35.53      144  Liibon 


14  T  Soathbiuy 


34.82      ISO  Glaitonbury 


34.37      155  Ansonia 


34.17      tsa  Betbel 


North  Haven 
,„  Nauaatuck 
.00  PairSeld 

10  BurUnatDn 

11  Na*  Hartford 

12  Morrij 


161  Thomaitoa 

162  Pluio  field 

163  Roibury 
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REQIBTRA.TION 

Towns  of  the  state  in  order 

determined  by 
lustration  in  public  schools 

(Sehoiri  y«u  July  14  1913  to  Joly  1«  1914) 


1  Hutfnnl 

i  Bumfanl 

;  MaridsQ 

8  Ncmnlk 

«  .Vsnnch 
ID  Graniiriih 
II  Knr  LoadoD 
1!  UMdleton 
13  Huiehenei 
U  Duburr 
li  ToRinatOD 
Ifl  AD«onu 
n  Briilol 


,886       S9  PUim 


82  Dkrisn 
03  Ridatfield 


.133       70'MontviUB 


Q  HuDliDffUni 

MBiuford 

npttmficld 
33  Derby 
»4  Gnrton 
M  PlymoHth 


ini^ 


«3a 


84  South  Windaor 

85  Woodbury 

SB  New  Hutfon) 

87  WUton 

88  EUiaiton 

89  Newington 

90  Cheahin 


94  Spruus 
96  Wooawocli 
90  Eut  Lyms 

08  LebiQDD 
WuhiDEtan 
Trumbull 
BurlinftoD 

.__  Pomfnt 

103  Avon 

104  Norfoili 

105  Old  Saybrook 
'Oe  WilliDfton 
07  L*dykid 

OS  a  ruby 

09  Rooky  Hill 
to  MadiKD 
II  Old  Lynx 


B  BeHon  Pklli 


110  North  Sconlacton     309 


133  Brookfield 


.h  Bniifiird 


IBS  Shetm&n 
ISe  B  ridge  wmtei 

teo  uoioQ 
lei  Bolton 
102  SootUnd 
163  Salem 
104  Chkplin 

—  Mu^no' 
107  Andam 
"6  CtintOD 
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BEPOBT  OF  TES  SSCBBTA&T 


Towns  of  the  state  in  order 
detemimed  t>y 
number  of  teachers  employed 

<B(ihoal  TMT  ISIt-lVlS) 


dofsd 


■■nplarMl        nutk  town 


rsi 

87  r*nniiicton 

0 

13  BrooUm                      9 

a  H 

»3 

S8  NnrCuuB 

14  CbMUr                         > 

)  Bi 

28 

sa  suffioid 

IGEuton                           g 

*  V 

00  Quilfofd 

9 

as 

al  ThoniMton 

9 

BT 

02  BarLin 

33 

OS  Cuton 

8 

3T 

04  Fortlud 

20(Hd8«ybRMk 

9  N 

M 

ggffiSS? 

8 

31  PntoD                         8 

10  Q 

IS 

22  Roibm;                       8 

11  N 

OS 

07  WBtoiford 

» 

08  WaUunOtld 

0 

24  Autotd                         T 

13  M 

es 

09  CiomwiOl 

S 

tSSBonh                          T 

U  D 

8fi 

70  Em  HMldun 

IS  T. 

8 

71  Ew>i 

27  Eutford                        T 

la  A! 

72  PliiBviUo 

s 

IT  Biiittil 

E 

29  Lubo£                           7 

SS'SS, 

7 

74  Huwintoo 

7S  North  Cuhh 

iSss- 

6 
S 

'iS^" 

J 

IS^.^        ! 

s 

■n  South  Wind»r 

3fi  ColomUa                     S 

3*  Wiodhun 

80  Winitaor  Lcraki 

4 

38  Eul  Gnnbr              I 

3S  Enfield 

3 

37  aa.h«>                          S 

S6  Vernon 

83  a^^" 

8 

3 

40  N^  Bnnford           1 

28  8tr«tford 

3 

*■ 

8S  Lwlyud 

41  Shennut                       I 

4 

80  Muwflild 

43  Wunn                         8 

43  Wohwtt                        8 

88  Norfolk  " 

SS2KS,        1 

B 

SeSomn. 

3 

90  Woodbory 

48  BmhMum                    8 

Bl  Ch«hi» 

47  Cuus                         8 

SOS 

92  Coi.otn' 

43  Coltbrook 

34 

S3    Eut  HkTBD 

49  FnnUln                        1 

as 

94  Kent 

sas,      ! 

8fl  WiDctiHUr 

33 

40  N«w  Milford 

32 

63  Morti«                           8 

gssc 

3 

97  Comw.U 

S3  N»  Fairbld               i 

30 

98  Onubr 

64  TUddiac                        5 

«g  BcTmoui 

1 

ESaOem                            S 

M  Pntliun 

1 

GO  Dnioa                            i 

46  0rinr<>ld 

27 

01  Avon 

ST  Voluntown                    S 

46  Waunown 

27 

68  Vgnbiook 

47  Millord 

03  Eut  I.rDW 

0 

»  WmMd                          S 

43  Ntwton 

04  M«li»n 

0 

eOBMhuy 

ssT^rffl 

28 

OS  Nair  Huttord 

0 

81  Bolton                           4 

0 

23 

07Oriord 

0 

63  Pro.p*rt                        4 

08  Pomlwt 

0 

e4CBntoD                          1 

22 

09  Trumbon 

0 

10  Wuhincton 

8S  Aadonr                        i 

SE^ind^. 

20 
20 

i 

gaa       1 
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AVBHAOIi  HONTHLT  WA0E8  OF  WOUZN  TEACHBBS 


Towns  of  the  state  in  order 

determined  by 

average  monthly  wages  of  womoi  teachers 

■TCrM*  monthl)' 


>*ence  mantUjr 


U  WeR  HuUont 

Zl  WiiulHMar 


K)  Old  Ba^rook 


»  Bridnwt— 
7S  Rocky  BiU 

78  Thompson 


.S3       8S  WilUn^tOQ 
"       B3  North  Cuun 
M  Wathmfield 


It  Hknfon 


19  IGQlulT 
»  LhaUdd 


BS.40       M  AVOD 

S2.M  100  HMMkn 

S2.80  101  BlmmSeld 

SZ.M  loa  QlMlooborr 

SS.BO  103  New  MUIord 

03.48  lot  Middlsbiuy 

SS.iS  tOS  Brookfiald 

S3.S3  IDS  CUntDo 

S3.13  lOT  Eut  Lrma 

S1.S3  lOS  Wstailord 

Bl.TS  lOB  Huwinton 

Bl.Tl  110  Old  LymB 

Sl.Tl  111  Liibaa 

SI.ZS  113  Woloott 


lie  Hebron 

130  Pomfnt 

131  FrsDUIa 
122  ComwaU 


134  Marlboro 

-  -b  North  Haven 
— S  Eut  Haddam 
127  Kant 

135  Bouchbur; 


.00      14fi  Columbia 
,ge      140  Hamptoa 
.97      147  Lyme 
.88      148  ProtpMt 
I4B  Bharinan 
leo  N*w  FairSald 
IGl  Wcxxlatoiik 
IS3  CanMrbniy 
Ifi3  Koibury 
164  Now  H  unfold 
.40      ISfi  Qoahcn 
"       ISa  Eaiton 

158  Lodyaro 


.S3      IM  Hartland 
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KBPOET  OF  THB  BBCBBTABT 


A  table  ahowing  the  towns  of  the  state  uranged  by  the  aumbei 
of  days  in  the  school  year  will  be  found  under  Schools. 


GENBRAL  STATISTICS 

The  foUowing  statistacs  are  of  genonl  interest 


Oetflbcr  iei2  ud  II 


0\  pTQIMTty 


■ap«rviion  of  ipoouJ  mbjeou 


Elxpeudltun  (or 


OKplM  ol  popidfttion 


rimniDg  eipeiiKa  per  okpiM  of  . 
diiily  0o«t  of  HhooUDC  per  pupil  I 

unount  ol  pemuuMnt  innatad 

*  for  itsiDi  ol  tbii  •nuxiat  aee  p  IB 

t  kppuent  daeiMM  dn*  to  ■q>aratiB(  (BparriBiis  pnniApala  froi 


1.434 
S,IS2 
184.47 
1.486 
•31.097.389.07     ; 

tiT.es 

■  130.20 

318 

E.248 

ISl 
B.SM 

■111.40 

tlIS.62 
•S9.71 
■  1.S4 


1,099,614.38 
7,0a3!23«!64 


1.843.411.11 

8.5e8!fiM.'4l 


ANALTBia   or  STATIBTICB 

In  the  following  pages  the  statistics  for  1912-13  and  1913-1^ 
are  analyzed  and  compared  as  in  former  reports  with  previou) 
returns 


FntlHCUL  BtATM 


^(Wl 


■  llfl.SSl.SS 

43.00  ot 
US3.3H.W 
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OENBRAL  STATISTICS 


IIV«M«  AtHndkOM 

hi(h  ■ghost  tidtjoa 

huh  (^Mt  tnuuporUdon 


DiHiiet  Ui  for  HbooU 
Vdlnatuy  eontributlon* 

OtboBUtOH    . 

TduI  tor  poblk  lehadi 
RegdTnd  Itom  louu  . 
ErpODdatuns 

GowFmJ  Aontftd 

Injtnwtioii 

OpenHoD  of  Kbool  pL^nt 

MiuilvDAan  of  uhool  pJai 


Toul  aiptoditun  on  *aaoiui 
- — ,»jDflH  OD  aoooimt  of  lohooU 
Emiuud  Ttlna  of  wlioal  proporty 
CiM  el  Dsw  KhDcJliauH  domplMsd  d 


130 

"l 

S't! 
ffiSS 

400. H 

•oee 

4.406 

234.31 

480. as 
sosiss 

M.4AC 

1 

(Kti.es 

248.76 

'1 

£34. E3 

oes.w 

8B4.90 
231.70 

g?;!i 

408.23 
US.4fi 

•ts 

MB 

III 

li 

ISS;SS 

389. S7 
318.S4 

'S 

Hi 

!! 

(738 

403 

74 

S.IM 

tS.172 

73« 

8H 

» 

1184 

SBR 

«S 

S« 

32.3S1 
1,I7B 

gig 

RECEIPTS 

The  total  sum  received  from  all  sources  except  loans  by  the 
168  towns  of  the  state  for  public  schools  was  in  1913,  $7,032,524.52; 
1914,  *7,017,313.29. 

The  principal  sources  of  income  are 
(a)    permaaait  inTeBtmenta 
(b;     taJKe 
(c)     Toluntary  oontributioos 

PBBllANSNT  INVaanCBHTB 

Permanent  investments  include 

(a)  school  fund 

(b)  town  deposit  fund 

(c)  looal  f  unda 

School  fuHd—On  the  30th  of  September,  1914,  the  princip^ 
of  the  school  fund  was  invested  as  follows — 

TABLB  Xn 

bonds  and  mortgagea      ....  $1,790,520.89 

re»]  estate 17,314.98 

bankstock 115,212.61 

caoh 86,816.62 

total S2,008,666.10 
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BEPOBT  OF  THE  SBCBBTABT 


The  interest  on  this  fund  waa  $116,851.55,  which  was  dis- 
tributed to  schools  under  the  provisioas  of  section  2257  of  the 
general  statutes. 

Of  the  $2.25  per  scholar  divided  and  distributed  to  the  towns 
the  income  of  the  school  fund  supplied  43  cents. 

Local  fiinda — The  principal  of  local  funds  as  returned  in 
1907  was  $282,451.03  and  the  income  is  $22,552.62.  In  most  cases 
the  fund  is  a  myth  embalmed  in  a  never-to-be-paid  town  order. 

Tmim  deposit  fund — ^The  amount  deposited  with  the  towns 
in  1837  was  $763,661.83;  the  amount  now  returned  is  $754,- 
972.34,  and  the  interest  for  the  year  is  given  as  $26,123.10. 

The  waste  of  this  fund  has  gone  so  far  that  in  most  towns 
the  allied  interest  is  no  longer  a  contribution  to  the  support 
(rf  schools.  When  the  fund  exists  in  a  town  order  no  tax  is  laid 
to  meet  the  interest  and  the  school  resources  are  increased  on 
paper  only. 

The  amount  of  all  permanent  invested  funds  is  $3,046,088.47 
and  the  income  $165,527.27. 

In  the  following  table  is  given  the  income  of  the  school  fund 
and  the  apparent  income  of  the  town  deposit  fund  and  local 
funds  since  1900. 


T&BLX  xm 

ywc 

tS 

•p.r 

iowod^t 

,'SS 

•30.828.7e 

3 

m 

151 

»e 

oe 

838:22 

28 

<m 

38 

930 

803 

28 

183 

28 

eos 

2 

26 

323 

23 

28S 

09 

700. *3 

S 

2fl 

S8fi 

S6 

140 

907 

OS 

7S6.70 

158 

SOB 

609 

2S 

3W 

11 

329:b3 

1 

26 

037 

78 

7 

987 

911 

8 

173 

oia 

2e 

198 

913 

le 

SSI :  55 

29 

4SC 

2B 

123 

10 

22 

552 

•pcrHD 

t  «bii:b  tb« 

iuGOmxifw 

hoolf 

mdooBilj 

tat« 

Ith. 

total  naoipu 

or. 

If  we  subtract  from  the  income  of  town  deposit  fund  not 
less  than  $20,000  and  from  the  income  of  local  funds  not  less 
than  $5,000,  the  actual  income  will  be  approximately  recorded. 

TAXATION 

State  tax — From  the  state  treasury  there  was  paid  to  the 
towns  $2.25  for  each  enumerated  person.    The  number  ^lumer- 
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ated  in  1013  was  271,374,  and  the  grant  in  1913-14  amounted  to 
1610,186.44,  an  increase  of  $20,006.06  over  the  year  1912-13. 

There  was  also  paid  to  towns  for  high  school  tuition  $59,544.85, 
for  high  school  transportation,  $22,036.01,  and  for  supervisioD, 
$9,650.00.  The  average  attendance  grant  vas  $128,821.98.  The 
school  library  grant  was  $10,960.00,  and  the  evening  school 
grant,  $12,145.01.  The  sum  paid  from  the  state  treasury  to  the 
towns  in  the  year  1913-14  was  $853,344.29. 

The  property  upon  which  state  taxes  are  incident  and  the 
specific  mcome  therefrom  for  the  year  are  shown  by  the  follow- 
ing statement  from  the  report  of  the  state  treasurer 


Ttnpomy  iotat 
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7M 
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Town  tax — In  the  years  under  review  the  amount  raised 

'  iiy  town  tax  for  school  purposes  in  the  one  hundred  sixty-eight 

towns  of  the  state  was— 1913,  $4,405,802.32—1914,  $5,124,051.16. 

This  sum  was  in  1913,  62.6  per  cent  and  in  1914,  73.0  percent 

of  the  total  revenue  for  schools. 

Dutrict  tax — ^In  addition  to  the  forgoing  town  tax,  in  1914, 
tiie  amount  raised  by  districts  was  $612,443.18.  In  the  current 
year  there  are  135  districts.  Districts  were  consolidated  by 
chapter  146  of  the  public  acts  of  1909. 

ComparaHve  lable — Since  1900  the  amounts  received  from 
taxation,  together  with  the  per  cent  which  each  constitutes  of 
Uie  total  receipts  for  school  purposes,  are  exhibited  in  the  fol- 
lowing table. 
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BBPOBT  OF  THE  SKCBSTABT 
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TOUJNTABT  CONTBIBDTIONS 

The  following  table  showa  annual  gifts  since  1900 


TABLB  XV 

percMtoI 

voluntMy 

toUl 

T«M 

1900     . 

112,989.89 

0.44 

1908     . 

$58,998.96 

1901     . 

6,717,62 

0.21 

1909     . 

3,384.86 

1902     . 

15,913.68 

0,46 

1910     . 

2,395.31 

1903    . 

6,255.79 

0.18 

1911     . 

23,060.92 

1901     . 

134,130.92 

3.55 

1912     . 

8,122.85 

1905     . 

40,835.94 

1.08 

1913     . 

59,348.71 

1906     . 

8,605.51 

0.16 

1914     . 

46,605.82 

1907     . 

4,825.23 

0.11 

Itoti 

S430.102.01 

The  amount  received  by  towns  from  tiution  fees  in  the  year 
1913-14  was  $139,926.12.  A  part  of  this  sum  was  received  from 
the  state  treasury  and  appears  under  expenses  pad  by  towns 
to  other  towns  for  high  school  tuition.  In  several  towns  parents 
living  in  one  dbtrict  must  pay  tuition  fees  to  another  district 
in  the  same  town,  while  the  town  contributes  money  to  both. 

MiaCBLLAWBOOa 

From  miscellaneous  sources  were  received  in  1913-14,  $192,- 
267.00. 


The  following  is  a  summary  of  receipts  imder  the  several 
heads,  with  the  per  cent  which  each  bears  to  the  total  sum 
raised  for  school  purposes : 
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EXPENDITUBES 
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BZPENOrrURBS 


The  amount  expended  by  the  towns  and  districts  in  the  year 
1913  was  $7,062,236.04  ^-^  1914,  $8,567,937.80. 
School  expenses  are  classed  as  follows: 


1   Cment  e^wnses 


b   InntiocticHi 

e   OjMntion  of  plant 

d     M&inteDUlCB  or  winning  03 

penses 
e    AuxiliaiT  agenoica 


Coital  outlays 

&    New  grounds  and  bnJMingB 

b    New  equipment 
Payments  on  ind^tedneso 

a    Interest 

b    Prmoipal 


ADMINISTRATION 

The  amounts  expended  under  this  head  by  tiie  towns  were: — 
1913,  tl57,8»4.90— 1914,  $184,958.95.  This  represents  the  cost 
cS  superintendence  and  such  other  official  activities  as  are  author- 
tied  or  enjoined  by  law  or  local  regulations. 

If  to  the  amount  given  above  be  added  $65,744.23  in  1913,  and 
t65,0O5.4O  in  1914,  (the  sums  paid  for  si^>ervifflon  from  the  state 
treasury),  the  cost  of  administratioa  in  the  state  is  $223,639.13 
Cor  1913,  and  $249,964.35  for  1915. 


nraTBircnow 


lostruction  comprises  salaries  of  principals  and  teachers, 
text  books,  supplies  and  tuition. 

The  amounts  used  for  these  purposes  in  the  years  we  are 
wfflffldering  were:~1913,  $4,173,228.73— which  was  61.2  per 
ixnt;— in  1914,  $4,616,292.14  which  was  56.4  per  cent  of  the 
total  expenses  for  schools. 

The  average  cost  of  schooling  a  child,  excluding  all  outlay 
except  tiiat  classed  under  this  head,  is  12  otoits  a  day. 

The  total  d^y  cost  of  schooling  a  child  is  26  cents. 
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HEPOBT  OF  THE   SBCBKTABT 


OFKKATiOR  or  Piuurr 
The  amoimts  included  under  this  head  are 

1913 
warn  of  janitan  and  eogmeera  {310,360.20 

fad,  water,  li^t  power,  janitor  Bupplies      384,647.68 


1914 
S345,778.34 
365,168.41 


HAIHTlltrANCX 


Muntenance  comprises  repairs,  insurance,  replacement  of 
equipment,  etc.  The  amount  expended  under  this  head  was 
$304,337.52  in  1913,  and  $354,706.48  in  1914. 


AxnaiAARY  AOBNcna 


Under  thia  head  are  included  the  following  items: 


school  h'brariea 
promotioi]  of  hoilth  . 
tranapt^tatiaii  . 


1913  1914 

S23,570.24  «26,606.90 

15,698.22  21,350.07 

126,130.83  163,942.77 


CAPITA!.  QXTTLAirS 

Under  this  head  are  included  sites,  new  schodhouses,  and  new 
equipment. 
For  these  purposes  was  pud: 

7W  nair  aehoolhaiiaM  new  toUl 

uid  liUs  eiiaipmaM 

1913  .  11,047,278.99  S52,235.37  $1,099,514.36 

1914  .  1,745,645.86  97,766.26  1,843,412.12 

The  number  of  new  buildings  completed  in  each  year  and 
the  annual  eaq>enditure  mnce  1900  is  as  follows: 


*TABLs  xvn 


Mport            noofbmldiim         owt 

nport 

1900     . 

16       $414,078.32 

1908 

1901     . 

9         367,447.56 

1909 

1902     . 

13         283,475.00 

1910 

1903     . 

14         389,911.86 

1911 

1904     . 

U         490,522.89 

1912 

1906     . 

29         340,551.47 

1913 

1906     . 

16         453,373.90 

1914 

1907     . 

16         607,100.20 

of  bnildiiifi       ooat 

39  $859,564.32 

19  586,204.30 

18  799,291.02 
23  582,008.79 
14  277,253.99 

19  622,218.&4 
35  1,176,949.25 


■  tb*  aipaodltun  or  enlUy  in  Hhaol  y 


PATUmnS  ON  DZBT 

There  was  paid  in  the  year  1913-14  the  sum' of  $181,187.72 
for  interest  chaiges. 
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BXFBNDrrDBES 


23 


The  paymenta  on  priocipal  of  indebtedness  amounted  to 
$385,728.88. 

BinauBT 
A  summaiy  of  expenditures  is  as  follows: 
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BBPOBT  OF  THK  8ZCBBTABT 


The  ralao  which  each  of  these  several  items  oS  expenditure 
bears  to  the  total  «q>enditure  is  exhilnted  in  the  following  table: 


TABiM  xa. 

itia  m* 

3.31  S.M 

InMiuelJoD 01.31  S0.41 

OiMntiDn  ol  plut lO-tB  8.09 

hbdntaitaf  of  plut 4.40  4J4 

AnzUiuy  mcsneiea 3.13  3.» 

MifwOiUMOU*  oipaana M  -ST 

Ckpital  outlay 10.13  33.63 


The  following  items  paid  by  the  State  should  be  added  to  the 
forgoing  statement  of  expenses  of  towns  in  order  to  exhibit 
the  expense  of  public  education  in  the  State. 

1913-13  1913-14 

yoRiuI  Hhoola (KHJIBO.SS  1100.964.29 

TnxU  (Obooli 03,043.17  7«,4Il.M 

Supariun «S,T44.23  K,CaS.ta 

EDtoniaDMnt  of  child  Ubor  Uv 33.473.04  24.S6S.S2 

BtBta  baud  of  eduutlon  ■dmiiiiMntlTa  axpenaaa  .                           19,333.8S  Z0,Ti>3.M 

TdUI t37G,874.Sl        •390.700.01 

ind  by  towM 0.81S.069.93     a,iaa.Bai.oi 

ToUl S7.0e3.944.14     18,479.560.12 


COMPABATIVB  TABLC  KXCBIPTS  AND  KZPENSBS 

The  following  table  compares  tilie  receipts  and  expenses  for 
schools  for  lOOO-ldH,  and  gives  the  average  cost  of  schooling 
children: 


enun«r»wd 

KdMond 

■Houti 

INDDBTBDNKSa 


Towns  and  districts  have  availed  themselves  freely  of  the 
power  of  borrowing.  To  July  14th,  1914,  the  indebtedness  was 
$7,474,869.36.  This  does  not  include  Goncdderable  sums  which 
are  included  in  general  town  indebtedness. 
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KXFENDITUBBS  25 

Hie  lums  rqwrted  xatder  this  head  roioe'ldOO  ore  as  followe: 


TABLS  XZI 


13,110,209.73 

1908 

$5,776,507.66 

3,765,3Se.23 

1909 

6,113,390.69 

4,282,675.61 

1910 

6,155,812.32 

4,143,612.56 

1911 

7,374,148.39 

4,296,453.05 

1912 

8,813,997.97 

8,772,357.84 

1913 

5,748,663.56 

4,605,189.08 

1914 

7,474,869.36 

4,682,473.40 

TALtn  or  SCHOOL  FKOraBTT 


The  estimated  value  of  school  property  is  $22,351,928.65. 
The  value  of  school  property  aa  returned  for  the  years  since 
1900  is  "as  follows: 


TABLI  xzn 


110,837,696.27 

1908 

»16,582,824.90 

11,387,881.85 

1909 

17,418,004.82 

11,741,072.85 

1910 

18,869,430.63 

12,321,391,80 

1911 

.  20,774,388.62 

13,259,922.58 

1912 

20,982,007.38 

13,470,108.60 

1913 

21,097,289.67 

14,864,010.97 

1914 

22,351,928.66 

15,586,202.03 

ATXRAOB  ATTEKDANCB  AMD  BZFENBSa 

The  increase  in  average  attendance  and  the  increase  in  ex- 
penditures for  fifteen  years  are  compared  in  the  following  table: 

TABLE  xxm 


10O4 
IMS 
1906 
1907 


UBM  of  Mboob 

1908 

3.7 

14.5 

1909 

3.8 

1.9 

1910 

1.5 

8.2 

1911 

1.2 

6.2 

1912 

4.6 

5.9 

The  increase  in  average  attendance  has  been  50.63  per  c«it, 
and  in  expenses  156.S  per  cent. 
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2S  SBFOBT  or  THB  BBCBBTAIT. 

"nie  per  cent  of  increase  in  pc^ulstum,  1900-1910,  was  22.7 
as  compared  with  45.8  in  the  yeare  1880-1900.  The  per  cent  of 
increase  in  average  attendance,  1900-1910,  waa  31.9  and  ttie  per 
cent  of  increase  in  enumeration  was  24.5. 

Tbe  per  cent  of  increase  of  average  attendance  exceeds  the 
per  cent  of  increase  of  enumeration  and  is  evid«u;e  that  the 
attendance  laws  are  enforced. 

ENCMKRMIOM,    KCOmaATIOR  AND  A^OSDiXCm 
Summary  «/  italHtH  1811-1  tH 


1  ■ehooU  otiwr  than  pubBe 


ilau  of  ncutTBlioD  to  annce  atuiiilBun 
iiicR««  for  Uu  yfibr 
t  kTenc*  attnidiuiM 


Nombu  of  ditWicU  m 


0.713 
37. SSI 


&7.e 

0 

01.7 


idano*  lor  tb*  7«Br 


EKDMXKA'noN 


The  following  table  gives  the  October  count  of  persons  between 
4  and  16  years  of  age  for  fifteen  years  beginning  with  1900  and 
the  annual  increase  for  the  same  years: 


TABLB  ZZIV 


1900 

199,026 

4,226 

1908 

237,701 

3,5M 

1901   . 

4.966 

1902 

209,006 

5,014 

1910 

248,595 

1903   . 

213,014 

4,008 

1911 

265,692 

7,09 

1904   . 

2,203 

fl.Vl 

190S   . 

221,761 

6,644 

1913 

1906 

227,547 

5,786 

1914 

276,349 

4,97 

1907 

234,117 

6,570 

Arrasge  tumiul  inoretta^  5,475 
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KNtnOIUTION,   SEGI8TBA.TION  AND  ATTENDANCB 


Tlie  following  comparative  table  showa  the  annual  increase  in 
enunieration,  enrollm^t,  and  attendance  for  the  fifteen  yeara 
51900: 


TABLX  XX  T 


1000      ..      .      e,os3 

3.903 

1,613 

1001 

4,226 

351 

3,700 

1002 

4.966 

6,966 

2,792 

1903 

6,014 

1,610* 

1,176 

loot 

4,008 

3,206 

1006 

2,203 

6,638 

6,940 

1006 

6^ 

6,194 

1007 

6,786 

5,204 

11826 

1006 

6,570 

4,608 

6,044 

1009 

3,6S4 

3,431 

6,317 

1010 

4,061 

3,137 

2227 

1911 

6,933 

2,702 

1,829 

1912 

7,097 

4797 

6,716 

1013 

6,712 

9,062 

6,227 

1914 

8,970 

6,061 

6,008 

The  following  table  gives  enumeration,  r^jatration  and  atten- 
dance once  1900,  with  percentages: 


TABLE  XXTI 
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BSPOBT  or  THS  SXCBXTAXr 


I.ABOK  Um  ATTBlfDUfd 


During  the  year  1913-14  the  following  agents  of  the  board 
have  enforced  the  labor  and  attendance  lawa 

S  F  waUid  CcJobeater 

C  N  HaU  New  Milf(»tl  38 

M  D  Maris  Nwth  H&toi  30 

Daniel  T  Nolan  Hartford 

Hemy  J  Potter  Putnam  32 

R  C  Deming  New  HaTSn 

A  W  Buchanan  M^iMfiaM 

The  detailed  reports  of  agents  are  given  below. 

UtPOST  OF  C  IT  HALL 

To  Mb  Chables  D  Hm 

Secrelary  Comuetieut  daU  ioard  cj  edueotitm. 
Sir    "Hie  report  of  my  wwk  for  the  year  aiding  July  31.  19U,  ia  aa  belav: 

AITKNt>&MCB 

Towna  vimted 18 

Number  of  vinta  to  adioola          .....  447 

Number  of  families  visited           .....  902 

Number  of  caws  inveotigated 2,6» 

Number  found  to  be  illi^aUr  absent     ....  5^6 

absent  by  reason  m  disability  ....  I3S 

absent  for  lack  of  suitable  nlfithing  ...  2 

absent  and  legally  employed    ....  885 

absent  for  oihts  causes:  removed,  ete.               .  1,048 

2,626 

Number  of  notice*  to  parents  and  guardians           .  2,798 

prosecutions       ......  U 

settled  out  of  court     .....  1 

sent  to  temporary  homes     ....  6 

placed  on  [mibation    .....  2 

continued .......  1 

paid  fines 1 

Towns  canvassed  for  oiumeration,  attendance  and  labor         .         .  2 

average  attendance       .....  i 

Certificates  of  pwfect  attemlance  for  entire  school  ?«ar         .         .  1,051 

Certificates  of  perfect  attendancs  for  terms — numbs'  is- 
sued.           348 

Certificates  of  perfect  attendance  for  ttfma — towns  oov- 

ered 16 

Certjficates  of  pwfect  attendaaoe  for  toms-^iumbw  <A 

individual  cases 2,279 


Towns  visited 

Number  of  establishments  visited 

manufacturing 

mercantile 

mechanical  . 

othen  .... 
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hASOn  Ain>  ATTENDANCB 

Number  imdar  16  vean  of  age  emplored;   boys  3<M,  nrlB 

384— total 

Namber  having  l^al  cratificatee  of  age  . 
no  certificatea  of  age  . 
Kumber  under  14  yoara  of  age,  emploTod 
PnsecatioDB  of  employera   ...... 

Nnmbv  of  special  cases  inreBtigated    .... 

Number  of  letters  regarding  labor  and  oertificates  . 


TowM  visited  16.    Towns  ^plying  ftff  certificates         ...  27 

Nuoiber  <A  applications  broi^t  orer  from  July,  1913  173 

Number  (^  new  wplicatioDB 3,101 

—       3,274 

Number  of  cotificates  issued 1,747 

Namber  of  applications  rrfused 1,409 

Nombcr  <rf  applications  carried  to  August,  1914  118 

8,274 

Certificates  issued — ^tpUcants  of  native  birth  1,391 

aiHilicants  of  foreign  birth  .  356 

1,747 

Cotificatee  rejected — ^plicants  of  native  birth  .  89S 

applicants  of  ftseign  birth  514 

l.*09 

Number  of  vacation  certificates  issued:  included  above  .  133 

of  native  birth       .......       62 

of  foreign  birth      .......       71 

Tbe  reasons  for  refusal  of  certificates  were: 

insuiGdent  schooling     ........  423 

physical  unfitness  ........  5 

insufficient  evidence  of  age    .......  429 

uader  14  years  of  age    ........  280 

ov«T  IS  years  of  age      ........  5 

homework 29 

tann-work 11 

BO  stated  anpk^ment 227 

1,409 

Nmober  of  transfers  issued 1,626 

NombcT  of  Btatonents  of  age  to  those  over  16        ...         .  160 

Number  of  notices  to  attend  school 25 


CANTABS  or  TOWNS 

Tie  towns  of  Norwalk  and  Weeton  were  very  thoroughly  canvassed  for 
canmoBtion,  labor  and  attendance.  In  Norwalk  the  canvass  served  to 
*touK  a  sbung  sentimwt  in  favor  of  vocational  training;  a  sentiment  which 
V  iooQ  to  result  in  a  decided  advanoe  in  the  Norwalk  schools.  In  Weston 
the  canvass,  though  made  late  in  the  year  improved  the  attendance  and 
tnxBed  public  int«eet  in  schools. 

Hw  work  in  Weston  prevented  the  carrying  out  of  a  plan  to  canvass 
Newtown  in  the  interest  of  better  school  conditions;  and  it  is  here  recom- 
mended that  such  a  work  be  undertaken  in  Newtown  with  the  view  to  oaus- 
mg  more  efficient  school  conditions  to  be  adopted  there. 
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BSPOBT  or  TBE  BECBBTABT 


School  ftttendaaoe  autonuticAllir  izajaavtB  aa  to  reguluit;;  owing  to 
bettra  undarBtanding  of  the  law  and  &  general  deaire  for  education. 

Mj  expericDoe  during  the  year  covered  by  thii  report  hM  disclosed  no 
case  of  wilful  And  malidouB  Ti<dation  of  the  law  in  this  particular. 

The  greatest  faotw  in  promoting  reg\ilar  attendance  is  the  efficieiuy  of 
the  school  itself. 

But  even  if  the  school  be  inefficient  regulont;  of  attendance  has  a  value, 
as  such.  For  the  average  duld  is  better  off,  even  in  a  poor  school,  Uian  he  is 
if  running  loose  in  the  streets  and  fields. 

The  continued  improvement  of  schools,  patience  and  humane  efftHi  on 
the  part  of  teachers  and  principals,  will  do  more  to  secure  regularitj  of  at- 
tendance than  can  be  done  by  any  efforts  to  enforoe  the  law  simply  because 
it  is  the  law. 

KMPLOTMKNT 

The  employment  of  children  under  the  age  of  16  yean  has  deceased 
during  the  year,  owing  to  prevailing  industrial  conditions.  The  taige  estab- 
lishments employing  many  children  are  in  constant  communication  with 
the  agent  regarding  certificates,  transfers  and  notices. 

Practically  tfaeee  establishments  are  under  constant  inspection  and  do 
not  violate  the  law  in  any  avoidable  way. 

The  smaller  establishments,  often  entirely  ignorant  of  the  details  of  the 
lair;  should  be  canvassed  at  least  once  in  each  year. 

CEBTIFICATKS 

The  requirements  as  to  age  and  schooling  are  definite  and  easily  enforced. 
The  requirement  as  to  physical  fitness  is  less  definite  but  no  less  important. 
It  should  be  possible  to  know,  in  the  case  of  each  applicant,  whether  <x  not 
this  child  is  physically  fit  for  this  employment. 

The  follow-up  systsn,  which  is  a  logical  sequence  of  the  oertjficate  law, 
involves  a  very  great  amount  of  work  but  ia  invaluable  in  resulte. 
Respectfully  submitted 

Cbaxles  N  Hall 

bkfort  op  ii  d  harks 
Mr  Charles  D  Hinx 

Secretary  of  the  Connecticut  state  board  of  edueoHon 
Sir    The  following  is  a  report  of  my  work  as  an  agent  of  the  state  board 
oi  education  for  the  year  1913-1914. 

ATTBNTJANCB 

Towns  visited 20 

Schools  visited 130 

Families  visited 485 

Attokdance  cases  investi^ted 935 

absent  through  diasbility  .....  29 

through  lack  ot  clothing  .....  3 

because  legally  at  work 1S5 

for  other  causes 213 

illegally  absent  and  sent  to  school  SOS 
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Nimdier  d  btten  and  notices  Bent  to  parents        ....  1,217 

Prosecution  ot  parent  for  failure  to  eend  child  to  school ...  34 

County  tempcn^ry  home  caaee  invedtigated  .....  30 

"Follow  up"  casee  investigated 771 

Towns  visited 17 

Establtahmente  inflected 230 

manufacturing     .....  189 

mercantile 27 

mecbanical 14 

Number  of  children  unda  14  years  of  age  employed       ...  4 

\umba- of  children  between  14  and  16  years  of  age  employed  .  1,203 
Number  having  otartificates  on  file      .                  .         .           1,152 
not  having  certificates  on  file  ....                SI 

Prosecutions  for  employing  child  without  employment  certificate  9 

Numba  <rf  lettcn  written 6,303 

In  addition  to  the  above  work,  a  tabulated  report  is  given  below  of  the 
special  canTaas'  of  New  Haven,  made  during  the  month  of  July  1914,  by 
Mi  Ceorgt  J  Men  and  Robert  C  Duning. 

Ntimbtf  of  establishments  inspected 1,706 

Nuinber  having  certificates  on  file                    .                              .          .  485 

Number  not  having  certificates  on  file  ......  100 

Numbw  of  children  14-16  employed 694 

Nundxr  of  iduldten  under  14  years  of  age  employed       ...  59 

CEB^FI  GATES 

Number  <A  cases  continued  from  last  year     .....  100 

Nombv  cf  new  applications 3,624 


did  not  satisfy  educational  test 


Rejections; 

did  not  satisfy 
physical  oondit.uu 
no  evidence  of  ace 
under  14  years  M  age 
no  employment  . 
over  16  years  of  etgfi 

Total  rejections 

Cues  continued  to  next  year 

.S'umber  of  certifioatea  issued 

Number  of  notices  to  attend  school  Chapter  36  Pub  Aots  1905 
Number  of  statements  of  age  issued  (children  over  16  years  of  age) 
Numbo"  of  copies  of  certificates  issued  ..... 

Numbw  of  vacation  oertifioates  issued  ...... 


3,814 


3,814 

65 

368 

2,044 
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RBPOBT  or  H  J  rormt 
To  Mb  Chulbb  D  Him 

Sacrtlary  Cormeetieui  itatt  board  ttf  edveation 
Sir   Herewith  I  submit  my  report  u  agent  of  the  State  board  of  education 
for  the  jrear  ending  July  31,  1914 

ATTEMDAMCK 

Towns  visited 23 

Towns  canvaBsed  for  illiteracy 2 

Towns  canvassed  for  average  atl«ndanoe ' 2 

Sohools  visited 302 

Familiee  visited 4^ 

Cases  of  absence  investigated 1,397 

L^^y  absent 

mental  or  physical  disability       ....     224 

lack  of  proper  olothing 12 

at  work 170 

Absent  for  reasonable  causes;  removed,  quarantined  etc  .     194 

lUesally  abeeut  and  sent  to  school 797 

^^^                                                                             ■  1,397 

Number  of  letters  and  notices  sent  .......  2,614 

ProaeoutioQs 2 

lYansportation  cases  settled             .......  1 

County  home  children  visited 17 

Ttno  ptffeot  attendance  certificates  issued       .....  29 

Individual  iKjfect  attendance  certificates  issued        ....  427 

Writtoi  notices  to  children  over  14  to  attend  school  ....  3 


Applications  continued  from  last  year 33 

New  applioations  ........  t,703 

l,73t 

lU^ulor  certificate  issued 996 

Vacation  certificates  issued     .......     221 

Applications  rejected    did  not  satisfy  education  test.         .     2S0 

no  evidence  ca  sge  ...      91 

not  14 24 

no  employment     ....     113 

over  16 1 

for  physical  disability     ...         I 

510 

Continued  to  next  year  ........        9 

1,73, 

Sent  to  doctor  for  examination        .......         1 

Rejected  by  doctor         ......... 

Notices  to  attend  school  chapter  36  public  acts  1905  ...         7 

Statements  of  age  to  children  over  16 9 

Lett«s  sent  to  parents  and  employers      ......    2,35 

LABOB 

Towns  visited        ,....,,...  1 

Visits  to  estobLishmente 

manufacturing  .......     135 


mechanical 


Inspections  of  eBtablishmeats 
Children  under  14  employed 
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REPOBT  or  B   C   DKUINa 
CSuldnn  betwcon  ages  of  14  and  16  emplojred 


bpTS 

sins 


Respectfully  submitted, 


HXNRI  J  POTTEB 


SMPOBT  OF  a  C  DUONO 

To  Mb  CHARua  D  Hind 

Seeretarg  qf  lA«  ConneetiaU  alaU  board  q^  edtttaHoa 

My  rqmrt  as  agent  of  the  state  board  of  eduoation  from  August  1st  1913 
to  August  1st  1914  is  herd>y  respectfully  submitted. 

During  the  period  above  mentioned  my  work  has  been  almost  wholly 
deroUd  to  inveBtigating  non-attendaooe  at  school  complaints  and  to  i»oa»- 
cutiDg  theae  oases  when  ooeaaon  demanded.  I  have  found  that  in  many 
mitanoa  a  peraonol  intoriew  with  the  parents  of  irrogularly  attending 
children  has  produced  the  desired  results  without  instituting  a  prosecution, 
la  many  cases  a  remedy  for  existing  conditions,  rather  than  a  punishment, 
a  required.  Much  must  depend  on  the  altitude  of  the  parent,  whether  it  is 
that  (rf  defiance,  hostility  to  local  oouditiona,  or  of  ocHoperation.  If  it  is 
neomory  to  Ttstt  a  parent  more  than,  once  in  the  course  of  a  school  ^ear  I 
ilaoet  invariably  prosecute. 

It  is  noticeable  that  the  great  majority  of  Uie  non-attendance  cases  re- 
puted ore  of  children  of  either  seven  or  eight  or  eleven  to  fourteen  years  of 
BRft  This  is  obviously  because  the  parents  are  solicitous  for  the  health  of 
c&ldren  of  tender  years  while  tb^  eir  on  the  other  side  in  keeping  their  elder 
diiidren  at  work  at  home. 

Alt^^her  I  have  visited  160  schools  and  257  families  in  the  course  of  the 
year.  Iliere  have  been  383  different  cases  investigated.  Fart  of  the  year 
tma  abc  been  spent  in  locating  children  reported  neiuier  at  school  or  at  work, 
in  mwrt-ninipg  why  they  were  not  at  school,  and  if  employed,  why  the  em- 
ployer did  not  obtain  the  required  certificate;  218  of  these  "follow  up"  oases 
were  investigated. 

A  few  dsya  were  spent  in  the  canvass  of  the  town  of  Sprague  in  ascertaining 
the  per  cent  at  adult  iUiteracy  and  the  montii  of  July  in  canva^ing  the  city 
of  .Vew  Haven  for  cases  of  iUerol  einploymen^  Both  inveatigations  were 
biuD  house  to  house  and  the  results  were  gratifying.  A  few  "tninsportatioa 
toKhooI"  cases  were  investigated;  a  few  boys  sent  to  the  Connecticut  Reform 


Twenty  notioas  to  attend  school  were  issued  by  me  in  the  coum  of  the 
jMr. 

Respectful^  submitted, 

RoBZRT  C  DxiONO  Agent  _ 


h  W  BTTCailTAN 


ticn  frcHn  November  1st  1913  to  July  31st  1914 
3 
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ATraNSANCB 

Towns  vimted -       1 

Scboolj  Tiaited 16 

Familiee  visited 29 

Attendmnce  caaea  uiTeatiKatod  .......       23 

Letten  written  and  notices  sent IS 

Frosecutiona 

Paid  fine  and  coets 

I^oced  on  probation 

Sent  to  temporary  home  ........ 

Towns  where  the  local  officers  did  not  co-operate  in  prosecutions  for 

non-attend&noe  .......... 

Number  of  towns  speoially  canTaseed  for  illiteracy,  eto 
Number  of  perfect  attendjmce  ootifioatea  for  the  school  year  given  out        8 
Term  pmect  attendance  oertifioatee  were  uaed  in  some  m  the  Norwicli 
Windham,  Vernon,  St^ord,  Somen  and  Ellington  schools  in  which  tb 
pupils  took  much  intereet. 
Number  of  investigations  of  conditions  iriiere  children  from  County 

temporary  luKnes  hare  been  placed  in  families       .         .         .         .         1 


Number  of  children        ........ 

Found — worldng — no  certificatee  on  file,  iUecally 

working — certificated  on  file,  claimed  had  notified  Ic^ially 
had  moved  out  of  St&te      ...... 

had  moved  or  lived  in  other  towna  <d  State  and  returned 
to  your  office  ....... 

at  home  waiting  for  employment         .... 

at  home   ......... 

working  on  parent's  certificates  only    .... 

'-- —    -  parent's  certificatee,  cEaimed  has  asked  ttx 


orkinB  o 
certinca 


had  worked  3  day?,  did  not  keep  on,  on  parent's  certificate 
unable  to  find  at  all 


Found — claimed  had  notified,  did  not  have  copy  of  letters  .  2 

did  not  know  the  employee  had  left     ....  3 

did  not  promise  employment  to  them  ....  2 

did  not  nave  employment  for  them      ....  2 

moved  out  of  state    .......  1 

had  former  certificate — did  not  know  he  should  notify  .  1 

dead I 

1 

Of  those  working  where  no  cortificatea  were  on  file  the  employera  general] 
knew  that  the  child  had  worked  elsewhere  and  thought  it  IcmI  to  hire  hin 
or  Bometimce  the  child  showed  the  parent's  colificate  and  they  tbou^ 
that  was  enough.  I  have  put  out  about  300  copies  of  the  laws  on  employmer 
of  children.  Moat  of  the  violations  are  from  ignorance  of  the  law  and  m 
wilUuI. 


Numbff  of  towns  rcpreacnted 
Number  of  ^)plieanta 
Numbtf  <rf  certificates  issued  . 
Number  of  vacation  certificates  issued 
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ATTEND  AN  CS 

Number  refuMd  for  wsnt  of  more  schooling 
for  want  of  evidence  of  age 
for  want  of  employment 
OTer  16  yeare  u  age 
for  bein^  under  14^eara  of  age 
f»  phyaical  condition 


n  employment  certificate  cases 


Towns  Tisited 11 

EstaUishiiMzits  inspected 229 

manufacturing 124 

mcTCflntile      .......       73 

mechanic&l     .......      21 

other  occupations    ......        8 

226 

Number  employed  between  14  to  16  years  of  age       ....       617 

Bots 280 

Girls 337 

Number  lukving  emidoyment  oertifioates  properly  filed  .      588 

Number  not  having  employment  certiBcates  on  file   .  29 

Number  under  14  years  oS  age  (all  employed  outside  of  school  hours).  6 

Bespeotfully  submitted, 

A  W  Buchanan 

ATTBNDANCB 

Prom  the  tables  printed  in  annual  reports  the  following  sum- 
mary is  compiled: 


smouBT  FOB  nrruN  hasb 
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iNvaanoATioN 
For  the  two  years  covered  by  this  report  the  number  ol-  case 
investigated  by  the  agents  has  been  as  f(dlows 

1913  ....        5039 

1914  ....        7636 

The  investigation  includes  the  procedure  by  which  attend 
ance  and  age  are  decided. 

In  addition  to  the  attendance  cases  investigated  by  the  agent 
of  the  state  board  of  education  as  reported  above  the  supervian 
agents  have  investigated  cases  of  sttenduice  as  follows  duiin 
the  year  1913-14. 

CoseH  investigated 1,S26 

Sent  to  office 216 

Notjces  to  attend  school      ....        1,209 

The  report  of  cases  handled  directly  by  the  office  of  the  stat 
board  of  education  is  as  follows 

Number  cases  received 1,44 

attendance 1,373 

trsnapcMtation 23 

miscdlaneoua 43 

Action 

wrote  parent W 

sent  agent .       4i 

wrote  school  offic«' { 

BeralU 

improved  1,11 

prosecuted '. 

absent  with  kfEsI  excuse i 

warning  from  agent  11 

TABLB  ZXTm 
ATTDNDANCK,  1913-1914 
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TABLB  ZZTin 

ATTaxDANCB,  1913-1914  (eondudad) 
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The  fcdlowing  tables,  summarize  the  important  features  of 
tfae  enforcenteat  of  the  child  labor  law. 
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The  following  gives  number  c^  prosecutions  in  each  year 
ance  1900. 
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Id  b,  Google 
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TBB  T«AB  1B13-14 — eoadvded 


jnttew  of  pMO*     Siud 


U.OOandw 
1.00      •       ' 
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TSIACHEBS 
The  following  table  gives  number  of  teachers,  the  amounl 
pfud  annually  for  wages,  and  facts  relatii^  to  teachers'  exan 
inations  and  teachers'  meetings : 


TABIA  XXXIV 


I  i   I  i   f   111   i 


.  S,09T 

.  M30 

.  E,34S 

.  6,S34 


)  3,M1  350 
)  3,073  390 
I  4,073  363 
[  4.103  373 
L  4,181  406 
t  4,379  379 
I  4,S13  413 
1  4,473  4B7 
4,588  SIS 
1.7SS  493 
4,930  SOS 
S,129  492 
S,180  SIT 
5,2M  (33 
6,373  SS3 


]  1,960,737.71  61.0  SI  30  4 
1  S.024,915.70  61.S  63  31  4 
1   2,084,306.07   58.S  134     1"  ' 


7  1,330,081.72  01..     .. 

3  3,395,S0S.gS  SO.S  04 
S  2,378,844.30  £4.3  131 

0  3,S8e,639.33  Sl.l  113 

4  2,700,392.87   SS.l   101 

1  3,019,441.88  53.0     87 

5  a,DS3,S74.fi3  53.4  ST 
7  3,360,671.60  53.0  133 
•    3,758,387.09  S0.S11S7 

■  ■"-"T9.31  51.08  07 


Namb«r  of  tMobtn 


p  b/  taUHia,  1913-1014 


Number  luparvuiiK  prlnalpala 
Number  lupvTTUon  of  ipMi^  lubjAeta  . 
Number  of  t«Mh«n  eODUnnnl  in  urns  «bool 


Numbar  of  MMh«n  wDa  oarer  tkucht  baton 
Ararat  wacaa  per  month  for  men 

monUi  tot  womas 


FVom  the  foregoing  table  it  appears  that 

1  The  number  of  men  teachers  has  decreasedf  and  the  nun 
ber  of  women  teachers  has  increased. 

2  The  average  wages  of  women  teachers  has  increased  i 
the  past  year  from  $59.71  to  $61.63. 

t  Apparent  darraaaa  due  to  aat  indudlnc  luparririns  prinaiiHtl  mnd  anparriaon 
apaoUl  lablasM  u  "taaoben." 
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The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  teachers  in  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools  for  the  year  1912-13  receivii^  yearly 
salaries  ranging  from  $200  to  $3,000  and  over.  > 

The  teachers  receiving  less  than  $300  are  substitute  or  part- 
time  teachers 


^BACHKB  9  BALABIBS 


I(ntliaat200.. 

1200- I2EW.... 

300-  399 

40ft-  499.... 

90ft-  S99.... 

600-  699.... 

TOO-  799.... 

80ft-  899.... 

900-  999 

1,009-1,099..,. 
1,100-1,109.... 
1,200-1,299. . . . 

l,30ft-l,399 

1,400-1,«8..,. 
1,500-1,699. . . . 
l,IKO-l,699. . . . 

1,700-1,799 

1,800-1,899 

1.900-1,999.... 
2.00ft-2,499.... 
2,500-2,099.... 
3,000  and  over. 

Total 


g 

3 

s 

s 

a 

% 

m 

22 

1 

R73 

688 

1 

2 

1,121 

1,140 

10 

201       4,925   S,126      173 
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The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  teachers'  meetini 
from  September  1  1913  to  September  1 1914 


ST 


17    BalirtnuT      Oak*- 

1    Hutfcod    (FrocM 
olub)  1 

3  Woodrtook  S 

4  WMbK«Odd  S 


1     Qruby 

;     North  CuUBD 

I    CoTtncrx  (South) 


11     Nsw'wUon 
U     Qnnbr 


18  WkWifauiy 

18  Biiddiiii 

SI  North  BtoniDctoD 

S3  CuuBii 

23  Dorluuo 

M  Fnaklia 

2S  Brutot         (FocaM- 

TiUe) 

3*  Conotrv  (South) 

18  N*«  FidrMd 

31  Bridcsnter 

SI  CoTODtry 

31  North  BtDDinctoD 

Bl  Hftddun 

1  Sa^nook       (Dmp 

4  Now  Britain 

*  WkUrford 

G  Hkrtferd 


MushcMar  (Booth) 


18  Columtda 

It  Lcdysrd         (QalM 

11  KiUiuworth 

14  Tnimholl 


10    Hwtlord 


JkD        T  Hartford                   3 

IS  Uiddlatows              10 

SO  SMrllns  (Omoo)        4 

ftb       11  Hartlord                     1 

13  SonthlnctOB  1 
M  GlUnatan  1 
37  Bmuus                       1 

UsRh  18  WoodbiuT                  1 

18  Hutlord                      1 

April       3  Hutford                     1 

14  Walliiu(lord  1 
33  Fairfl^  (Binith- 

Uay        S  Vamon  (RookrillsJ  1 

8  New  Londoa  and 
Willimantis  (Eaai- 
■  t  B    CoOBMliaat 


IS     Uabon  (Nam 


July 
Aor 
July 


f  FublisUbrarrlo* 
t     nituu  (Dan- 
buiT  17 
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The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  meetings  held,  the 
Dumber  of  Bpeakers  and  the  attendance  for  thirteen  years. 


TABL>   ZXXTI 


1901-^  134  187  13,336 

19(0-8  7S  96  8,130 

i903-<l  95  120  16,869 

19M-6  96  154  9,44fi 

1905-6  94  167  10,823 

1906-7  131  245  11,964 

1907-8  113  185  10,631 

19(A-0  101  147  7,860 

t9(»-10  87  144  6,999 

UIO-U  87  175  7,240 

1911-13  133  364  12,410 

1912-13  137  266  13,609 

UU3-L4  97  315  11,249 


TEACHERS     LIBRARIES 

In  the  office  of  the  state  board  of  education  are  two  libraries 
dea^inated  as  the  teachers'  hbrary  and  teachers'  league  library. 

The  teachers'  library  consists  of  books  which  are  useful  in 
preparation  for  examinations  or  in  pre[)aration  of  school  work. 

The  teachers'  le^ue  has  undertaken  t«  supply  a  professional 
Rading  course.  Upon  the  completion  of  three  years  of  the  pro- 
Fessional  reading  a  teacher  may  make  appUcation  for  state  exam- 
ination upon  the  reading  accomplished. 

The  record  of  the  activities  of  the  librari^  is  as  follows 


mmrOKi  UU-tS      iei»-M 

So  cf  Tdumea  koocBDoned  Sept«inb«  1          ...  659  671 

'    ■        •               ■          duiiog  year  ....  12  4 

•    '        ■               ■          August  31     ....  671  676 

Books  withdrawn 93  99 

BcnAb  bdonging  to  Hbnrj  August  31     ...         .  578  676 

TcadtOB  roquWrting  books 116  94 

Bo(dca  sent  out 337  187 

T«aehen  retutning  books 124  112 

Books  returned 307  269 

Vohimei  in  dreolation  August  31 163  71 

«".__..  42fi  SOU 


OB  hand 
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TBACHSMl'  i.mnmt  i.tamur 


U13-1B       1»1>-1I 


No  of  ToIuiOM  Aocewianed  September  1 

■  ■        "  ■  diuiiig  yew  . 

■  ■        ■  '  August  31 
Books  withdrawn 

Bo(^  belongLog  to  Ubrarf  August  31 

TMchera  requesting  bool^ 

Books  seat  out     . 

Teacben  returning  books 

Books  returned    .... 

Volumes  in  circulation  Auguat  31  . 

■  nn  hnnH  ^  " 


STATE   EXAMINATIONB. 

The  record  covers  the  period  from  January  1,  1913,  to  J 
1,  1815. 

1913 
Number  of  examinatiooB  held  ....         126 

Number  of  different  candidates  ....  1,012 
Number  of  examination  papers  ....  6,185 
Number  of  preliminary  papers  ....         894 

Number  of  certificates  ^'anted  ....  420 
Number  of  certificates  renewed  ....  2,341 
Number  of  certificates  in  force  ....      2,761 


8tit4  tcmchan' cflrtiflofttfli  origiEulIy  UBiud*Dclniww«dinl0t4  mod  i>  fona  Jutiurr 

IB  15. 
ElcmentVT  oertifiuUa  oriciiuUy  iMiud  ........  SC 

Elsmsnury  eartiHentM  nsawtd 2,01 

KiDdBrgATten  cflrtifioAt«a  orisiiuUy  liBi»d  .......  1 

Kiiulsrmrtwi  MrtifiaittM  noawad I 

Statutory  eartificatisa  oiiginally  iaauad      ........  S 

Statutory  HitUteatM  raa»«4 31 

Honor  oartifloatisa  ori^uially  taauad  ......... 

Honor  canifieaMa  ranairad i 

Certifloatai  of  ifwoial  prepantion  oii«inaUy  Iaauad 1 

Certifl<iataa  of  tpagial  pi«pvaiion  ranaind 

Cenjilcalai  o[  apodal  aiaelleDee  oriainaily  iaauad       ...... 

Total 2,71 

Numbar  ot  panoo*  oouDtad  tiriat l< 

Nombar  of  diflarant  paraoo*  holdini  teaahara'  Mrtifioataa S.S! 

na'  oartifieataa  orlfiaBlly  Iaauad  and  ranawsd  in  IBM  and  la  tana  Jaaoaj 

MFtlBeaUa  originally  iiauad 

Stata  iDpenritora'  cartifloaica  pranoualv  iaauad  sod  atiU  in  foroo  ... 

Numbar  of  paiaona  hcddins  atata  auperriaora^  eertifloataa   ..... 
Numbar  of  panona  boldins  atata  taaohara'  oartifioataa Z.S 

Total  numbar  of  panooa  tuddins  atata  oartJfi«at«  ....         3.7 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  number  of  state  certificates  und< 
a  voluntary  system  now  includes  nearly  ooe-half  the  teachers  in  tt 
state. 
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TBAOHBBS'  BUBK&V. 

A  teachers'  bureau  has  been  conducted  by  the  Connecticut 
state  board  of  education  for  a  number  of  years. 

Id  cODnection  with  the  operation  of  this  bureau  the  following 
Soros  an  used. 

Form  1 
iNQuiuaa  TO  Bi  txawMRMD  bt  apfucamt 


TempQ__^ 

(If  city  in  aUter  oaae,  give  street  and  nnmbei) 

3  Eduestion:   (a)   Hi^  nhool 

Name  of  achool 
Year  of  lowluatkm 

(b)  College 

Name  of  college 
Year  of  graduation 

(c)  Noimal  school 

Name  of  school 
Year  of  graduation 

4  State  certificate — elementary  or  statutory 

5  Emeiiaioe 

I  have  tau^t  in  the  following  places  and  schools 
Town     Kstrict    Grade  of  school    No  of  months      In  what  year  or 
rears 

6  What  nades  have  you  taught 
What  masses  do  you  prefer  to  teach 

7  Have  you  been  teaching  special  branobw 

If  so,  what 
S  His  the  disciptine  of  your  school  troubled  you 
9  Hare  you  auoeeeded  m  awakening  the  iotOTeat  of  ohildrai 
ID  Can  yon  teaeh  singing 
drawing 


II  Hare  you  taught  science  or  literature 

laAge 

13  Prmnt  salary 

U  If  you  have  reasons  for  deeiring  change  of  location  or  of  work,  please  state 

them 
13  Rrfoenoes  (gire  names  of  priooipals  and  of  school  officws  where  you  have 

taught) 
I6fiem^ri^ 

Do  not  fail  to  write  when  you  luut  laatreA  a  potUunt 


aaanraaTiOK  cabs. 

Orade  wanted  Reg  date 

Nime  Addrees  (pamanent)  Address  (tonporary) 

Tel^ODe  education  Experience 

State  Hrtifteatfl  School  and  grade  now  in 

Pnaeot  salary  Age 
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[to  bc  nusD  OOT  Oin>T  in  cask  txachbb  ib  dksixxdI 

1  Town 

2  District  or  schocd  ' 

3  la  the  Mbool  naded  or  ungraded 

If  ungraded,  what  ie  Uw  number  of  cbildioi 
If  araded,  what  is  the  grade 

4  Wliat  Dranchea  must  be  tMight 

6  How  many  weeks  ia  the  aohool  year  . 

6  Man  or  woman 

7  When  must  the  work  b^in 

8  What  is  the  aalarjr 

9  What  is  the  price  of  board 

10  Is  the  discipune  difficult 

11  Do  70U  wian  a  normal  school  graduate,  teaehei  of  expeiienoe,  or  be^nner 

12  Any  other  information  pertinent  to  the  selection  of  a  good  teacher 

Pkaitwrile  when  yov  hose  secured  a  leacAer 
Date 

(Signed)  Name 

Official  position 
POAdSreas 


Form  1  b  filled  out  by  the  applicant  for  poation.  Fromth 
record  a  card  (teachers'  form  2)  ia  filled  out.  The  candidate 
cards  are  clasaified  according  to  the  grade  or  subject  desred  an 
filed  in  the  list  of  teachers  desiring  positions.  Records  of  normi 
school  graduates  are  kept  on  white  cards  so  that  they  may  be  eaeil 
distinguished  from  the  records  of  those  not  having  had  normi 
training. 

Form  3  is  filled  out  by  committees  and  superintendents  desiriii 
teachers.  A  list  of  the  best  avwlable  candidates  is  furnished  to  tl 
committee  or  superintendent  having  a  vacancy  to  fill  and  a  notic 
of  the  vacancy  is  sent  on  teachers'  circular  2  to  each  person  so  iiste 

When  notice  of  a  vacancy  is  sent,  the  applicant's  card  is  r 
moved  from  the  list  of  available  candidates  and  not  replaced  imt 
she  notifies  us  of  her  action  in  regard  to  the  notification. 

The  correspondence  with  teachers  in  regard  to  vacancies  is  fill 
in  folders  arrai^ed  alphabetically  according  to  nunea. 

Superintendents  and  committees  are  requested  to  notify  tl 
department  when  a  teacher  has  been  secured. 
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Xhiring  the  year  1913-14  tbe  number  of  applications  from  teach- 
as  desiring  poajtions  was  544;  159  requests  for  teachers  to  fill 
Tocandea  were  ree^ved  from  superintendents  and  committees. 

Many  other  applications  were  made  personally  to  supervisors, 
who  are  also  able  to  fill  a  considerable  number  of  the  positions  under 
tbmr  supervision  by  viatang  the  normal  schools  during  the  spring 
tenn  and  seeing  the  students  at  work  in  model  schools. 

STATE  StrPSRVISIOK 

Supervision  of  schools  in  the  small  towns  of  Connecticut  dates 
from  1903  in  which  year  the  l^;islature  passed  a  law  providing 
that  towns  having  less  than  ten  teachers  might  petition  the  state 
board  of  education  for  the  appointment  of  a  supervisor  who 
should  perform  the  duties  of  acting  visitor  and  other  duties  to 
be  fixed  by  the  town  school  committee.  The  state  board  ap- 
pointed the  supervisor — ^tbe  town  fixed  the  amount  of  his  remuner- 
ation, of  which  amount  the  town  piud  one-fourth  and  the  state 
thne-fourths. 

The  popular  response  to  thb  law  was  not  very  quick.  Eight 
towiiB  only  asked  for  the  appointment  of  a  supervisor  the  first 
year— Beacon  Falls,  Bethlehem,  Burlington,  East  Granby,  North 
Canaan,  Prospect,  Somers  and  Saybrook.  Of  these  towns  all 
except  East  Granby  and  North  Canaan  have  since  had  state 
aupervision  continuously.  East  Granby  dropped  out  during  the 
years  1907-09,  and  North  Canaan  was  not  under  state  super- 
vision for  the  one  year  1904-05.  Both  have  had  state  supervision 
since  then. 

Following  is  a  table  showing  the  number  of  towns  under  the 
system  since  1903: 

1S03-4      lOCM-5      1906-6      1905-7      1907-8      1903-9 
SotowM  .8  12  11  12  22  41 

ore.  4  4  4  5  13  23 

1909-10    19KH1    1911-12    1912-13    1913-14    1914-15 


f  agriculture  included. 

Four  supervisors  were  appointed  at  the  beginning,  of  whom 
one  had  only  one  town  in  addition  to  the  aupervision  of  a  ci^ 
aystem — Middletown.  The  other  three  gave  moat  of  tbdr  lame 
From  the  first  to  supervision. 
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The  syBtcm  did  not  gain  in  popularity  ra|HdIy  at  first  for  i 
tbe  end  of  four  years  there  were  only  twdve  towns  <q>eratii 
under  its  provisionB.  The  l^slature  of  1907  increased  the  numb 
of  eligible  towns  by  changing  the  Umit  of  teacben  to  20  instei 
of  10:  the  number  of  towns  increased  at  once  to  22  and  tbe  follow 
ing  year  to  41.  The  number  of  supervison  increased  and  in  191 
tiiere  were  13.  The  number  of  towns  and  supervisors  iucreaai 
hom  tliis  time  until  1912  when  there  were  93  towns  in  the  syste 
and  34  supernsors.  A  further  factor  in  increaang  tbe  numb 
frf  towns  asking  for  an  appointment  was  tbe  fact  thaA  tbe  legj 
lature  of  1909  passed  a  law  tiiat  tbe  state  should  pay  tbe  enti 
salary  of  the  superrisors  instead  of  tbiee^ourtbs  as  before  tb 
time.    From  this  time  the  system  became  a  state  system  entire] 

Tbe  supervisors  perform  the  duties  required  by  law  of  t 
acting  school  Visitors  but  further  than  having  tbe  power  of  d: 
approving  teachers  in  average  attendance  towns  who  are  n 
qualified  for  their  work  they  derive  their  powers  from  the  coi 
mittees  of  the  various  towns.  The  committees  may  del^ate 
them  any  powers  regarding  the  schools  tb^  wish  and  mi^  wit 
draw  those  powers  at  pleasure.  Hence  tbe  supervisors  are  <i 
pendent  for  most  of  their  power  upon  the  local  authorities  ai 
must  work  in  harmony  with  them.  Supervisors  are  expected 
carry  out  the  desires  of  the  state  board  of  education  but  thi 
carrying  them  out  depends  on  their  ability  to  persuade  the  lo( 
committees.  In  practice  this  has  worked  well  and  probably  bett 
comddering  the  feeling  of  independence  of  local  authorities  th 
would  a  scheme  giving  the  state  more  power  over  the  schoo 
Supervisors  therefore  are  in  the  rather  difficult  podti<m  of  work! 
for  two  sets  of  masters  and  tbe  fact  that  th^  are  able  so  to  wo 
seems  to  speak  well  for  the  wisdom  of  the  state  board,  the  go 
sense  of  the  town  authorities  and  the  qualities  of  leadership  d 
played  by  the  mea  tiiemselves. 

In  1912  several  towns  had  increased  tbe  number  of  teachf 
they  employed  to  more  than  twenty  and  by  a  ruling  of  the  A 
tomey  general  it  was  then  necessary  for  them  to  withdraw  frc 
state  supervision  and  provide  for  a  supervisor  of  their  own.  Hen 
at  this  time  the  number  of  towns  in  the  system  became  less, 
tbe  present  time  all  but  about  ten  towns  which  can  have  a  stt 
supervisor  have  one.  This  is  evidence  t^t  the  system  is  popu 
and  on  the  whole  satisfactory. 
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Before  1907  there  was  little  organization  of  the  work  of  state 
supervision.  Each  Buperviaor  acted  independently  of  others  to 
a  lai^  d^ree.  It  became  increasingly  evident  tiiat  with  the 
frequent  changes  in  the  supervision  force  this  plan  was  not  adapted 
to  our  needs  as  the  changes  in  supervisors  also  meant  chaises  in 
courses  of  study  in  use  in  the  different  schools.  During  the  year 
1907-8  the  supervisors  met  with  the  secretary  of  the  state  board 
of  education  from  time  to  time  for  conference  and  discussion  of 
plans  for  tbeir  work.  The  result  of  these  conferences  was  two- 
fold—Uiey  impressed  on  the  supervisors  the  importance  of  certain 
definite  lines  of  work  and  they  emphasized  the  fact  that  there 
was  little  agreement  among  the  supervisor  regarding  the  methods 
to  be  followed  in  the  schools  under  their  charge.  From  this  Ume 
en  the  matter  of  agreement  among  the  members  of  the  force 
became  of  greater  importance  and  an  effort  was  made  to  bring 
the  work  of  the  different  men  into  harmony.  The  group  meetings 
have  been  continued  since  1907. 

In  the  summer  of  1908  prospective  supervisors  for  the  state 
system  were  required  to  attend  the  Danbury  summer  school  to 
become  familiar  with  methods  of  teaching  under  the  system.  In 
1910  a  further  step  toward  harmonizing  the  various  methods  of 
work  being  followed  in  our  schools  was  taken.  All  supervisors 
were  asked  to  come  to  Danbury  for  a  two  week  conference  in 
eonnection  with  the  Danbury  summer  school.  Since  that  time  each 
summer  has  seen  a  meeting  of  all  the  supervisors  at  which  commit-  - 
tees  of  them  have  discussed  methods  and  recommended  plans  for 
the  coamig  year.  Thus  has  grown  up  a  supervision  system 
in  which  strong  men  find  sufficient  latitude  for  expression  of  tbeir 
views  and  which  does  not  subject  a  town  to  changes  in  the  essen- 
tia parts  of  school  work  as  would  be  the  case  if  there  was  no 
agreement  concerning  the  work  to  be  accomplished.  In  1914  a 
definite  course  of  stud^  was  put  in  use  in  all  the  schools  in  the 
system — the  same  for  all. 

During  the  first  few  years  of  state  superviaon,  the  secretary 
of  the  state  board  of  education  kept  in  touch  with  the  work  of 
the  supervisors  personally  by  visits  to  their  towns — one  year 
visting  some  schools  of  every  supervisor.  Aa  time  went  on  how- 
ever  and  the  nomber  of  towns  increased  it  became  imposuble  for 
hhn  personally  to  give  as  much  attention  to  this  as  seemed  de- 
sirable and  Mr  J  R  Perkins,  the  principal  of  tiie  Danbury  normal 
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■chool  WSB  appointed  by  tbe  state  board  as  inspector  of  the  systei 
exercising  this  power  during  a  part  of  the  year  1911-12. 

In  the  fall  of  1912  tiiree  members  of  the  supervision  for 
were  appointed  inspectors  of  tiie  supervisioQ  work  througho 
the  state.  Since  then  r^ular  inspection  of  the  schools  in  the  ^ 
tern  has  been  made.  The  inspections  are  not  meant  to  be  critic 
merely  but  constructiye  as  well.  While  checking  up  the  work 
supervision  the  inspectors  try  to  give  help  as  needed  to  supc 
visors.  There  are  at  present  two  inspectors  and  they  also  bs; 
towns  to  supervise.  Therefore  they  are  kept  close  to  the  -work 
supervision  and  have  to  obey  the  same  rules  they  make  for  tl 
other  Bupervisora. 

The  l^islature  of  1913  passed  a  law  providing  that  one  teach 
in  each  town  might  be  approved  as  a  model  teacher  under  certa 
restrictions  and  receive  pay  from  the  state  in  addition  to  tb 
given  by  the  town.  This  teacher  has  to  demonstrate  to  otb 
teachers  approved  methods  of  work  in  schools  and  help  them  : 
abe  is  able  to  make  their  schools  more  efficient.  These  mod 
schools  have  aided  the  supervisors  to  demonstrate  to  tiie  teache 
generally  in  their  towns  good  methods,  profitable  seat  work,  ai 
school  work  of  a  higher  grade  than  would  have  been  possib 
otherwise.  Also  the  law  has  made  it  possible  for  towns  to  g 
better  teachers  for  a  few  schools  because  of  higher  wages  pud 
them.  The  effect  of  these  model  schools  has  been  excellent 
-  stimulating  teachers  to  better  work  and  in  raising  the  standar 
for  equipment  of  schools  as  well  as  the  teaching  is  them. 

Curing  the  winter  of  1913  an  exhibit  of  work  of  schools  und 
state  supervision  and  of  methods  there  employed  was  held  in  tl 
Capitol  at  Hartford  under  the  charge  of  a  committee  of  sup( 
visors  consisting  of  Mr  Cloi^h,  Mr  Garrison  and  Mr  Shean 
The  exhibit  was  open  to  the  public  for  six  weeks  and  two  8up< 
visors  were  on  duty  each  day  during  that  time  to  answer  questio 
and  explain  tbe  exhibit  to  visitors.  Very  favorable  commei 
on  the  quality  of  work  displayed  were  expressed  by  those  w: 
inspected  it. 

Connected  with  the  work  of  supervision  is  the  inspection 
schools  in  towns  receiving  the  average  attendance  grant  frc 
the  state.  Towns  receiving  this  grant  must  conform  with  regui 
tions  of  tbe  state  board  r^ardmg  repwrs,  equipment  and  sanita 
conditions.    The  supervisors  recommend  in  these  towns  unc 
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thor  charge  unprovementa  in  oonditiana  of  buildings  which  are 
ptseqnimte  to  recuviag  the  grant. 

The  improramente  in  the  rural  schools  of  the  state  due  to 
R^ervisfHi  may  be  claaaified  under  the  following  beads: 

1  Improved  buildings— The  interiors  of  the  schoolrooms 
have  recdved  attention  sa  to  floors,  plastering,  blackboards, 
itovee.  The  outhouses  have  been  generally  improved  and  there 
ire  comparatively  few  cases  now  to  be  found  of  the  old  single 
ontbuildiDg  tot  both  sexes,  with  filth  and  Tnnrlpnga  ioside.  New 
aepante  outbuildings  have  been  built  in  many  cases  and  the  old 
(nes  repaired.  While  not  all  buildings  are  in  tiie  best  condition 
die  improvement  generally  has  been  very  noticeable. 

2  Equipment — New  maps,  globes,  sets  of  supplementuy 
reading  charts  for  drill  work,  seat  work  adapted  to  the  children 
ud  desgned  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  course  of  stucfy, 
better  desks  and  seats  for  the  pupils,  and  many  other  improve- 
ments have  come  in  during  the  years  since  rural  school  supervision 
gained  a  foothold  in  the  state. 

3  Teadiets — ^Better  trained  teachers  have  taken  the  place 
oi  those  who  had  no  training  for  their  work  and  little  genuine 
inteUigence  in  school  matters.  Supervisors  have  to  give  two  hours 
of  instruction  a  month  to  each  teacher  under  their  charge  beside 
viaitiiig  all  schools  twice  a  month.  These  efforts  on  the  part  of 
men  and  women  of  api>roved  worth  as  supervisors  have  improred 
the  teaching  measurably.  Teachers  are  generally  given  one  or 
more  days  each  year  for  visiting  good  schools  and  the  supervisors 
plan  for  them  to  visit  such  schools  as  will  be  beneficial  to  the 
quality  of  their  school  work  later.  The  monthly  teachers'  meetings 
at  which  the  supervisors  give  instruction  have  broi^t  the  teach- 
ers together  for  conf^«nce  and  help.  There  seems  more  interest 
ud  enthusiaam  among  the  teachers  generally. 

4  Course  of  study — When  rural  supervision  b^an  in  tiie 
■tftte  there  was  no  general  agreement  among  teachers  or  super- 
Tia»8  regarding  the  outline  of  work  to  be  followed  in  tite  schools. 
In  many  bcImk^  there  was  no  attempt  to  follow  any  course  ocai- 
Bsten^.  Gradual^  there  has  come  a  change  and  now  there  is 
a  welHiIanned  and  prc^reesive  course  of  study  which  is  in  opera- 
tion in  all  towns  under  the  state  system.  This  course  has  been 
Uocked  out  by  months  and  teachers  have  been  instructed  in  the 
best  methods  to  use  in  following  it.    A  change  in  supervisor  now 
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does  not  mean  a  radical  change  in  meUiods  of  teaching  or  in 
plan  of  work  to  be  followed  in  a  ^yBtem  of  schools.  Zndivi< 
differences  in  supervisors  must  exist  and  the  same  difference 
teachers  but  as  long  as  there  is  agreement  in  the  essential  tb 
to  be  tai^ht  in  the  schools  these  differeneee  simply  meaD 
there  is  not  depressing  uniformity  io  the  system.  Lai^  latii 
is  given  each  man  in  control  of  sohools  to  work  out  good  met) 
of  teaching;  initiative  within  certain  well-defined  general  tini 
encouraged  by  the  supervisors  as  well  as  allowed  to  them, 
efficient  teacher  or  supervisor  does  not  need  to  fear  stagna 
in  the  system. 

5  Interest  of  people  in  the  schools — There  has  never  1 
more  interest  manifested  by  people  generally  in  the  schools  I 
at  the  present.  Public  meetings  at  which  educational  mal 
have  been  discussed  and  work  of  the  children  has  been  exhibi 
parents'  meetings  under  the  leadership  of  supervisors  or  o 
competent  persons,  visitation  of  schools  by  parents  and  ot 
interested  not  for  the  purpose  of  observing  show  voA  but 
actual  work  of  the  schools  conducted  in  the  usual  manner, 
conferences  of  the  supervisors  with  monbers  of  &e  coiomil 
and  others  interested  in  the  betterment  of  the  schools,  barf 
formed  people  of  the  actual  work  of  the  schools  probably  h( 
than  they  were  ever  informed  before.  This  has  had  a  notice 
effect  in  u^^ing  better  equipment  for  the  schools  and  in  encou 
ing  children  in  their  work.  Teachers  and  supervisors  have 
by  the  same  means  been  spurred  to  greater  efficiency  m  tlieir  w 

6  Attendance  of  children  in  school  has  been  promoted 
increased.  It  is  rare  to  find  children  who  should  be  in  school 
are  not  now  r^^istered  there  and  the  percentage  of  average 
tendance  has  been  increased  considerably.  This  is  an  exce 
thing  for  the  towns  alike  frtHU  a  standpoint  of  the  larger  ann 
of  money  received  from  the  average  attendance  grant,  and  i 
that  of  the  greater  efficieiicy  of  the  schools. 

7  The  city  hig^  schools  generally  have  been  willing  to  ac 
the  certificates  of  supervisors  that  pupils  fitted  for  high  ac 
in  the  rural  schools  are  ready  for  the  work,  and  do  not  re< 
Bpecial  examinations  from  than.  The  standing  of  tiiese  pi 
has  not  been  such  as  to  discourage  the  extenmon  of  this  privi 

8  Special  work — There  is  considerable  work  being  doi 
the  country  schools  which  loola  toward  better  preparatioi 
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mnil  life  later.  Agriculture,  sewing  courses,  manual  training  and 
encouragement  of  the  performance  of  home  duties  have  brought 
the  school  nearer  to  the  home  and  awakened  a  greater  interest  on 
the  part  of  the  parents  in  the  schools. . 

9  School  expenses — Teachers  generally  receive  better  wages 
than  ten  years  ago.  Wages  have  increased  in  all  lines  owing  to 
the  greater  cost  of  living  in  the  last  decade  imd  it  is  necessaiy 
that  tbey  increase  here.  Better  equipment  means  better  oppor- 
tunity for  work  which  counts  and  better  wages  mean  on  the  whole 
better  teaching  and  more  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  the  teachers 
for  their  work.  Poor  wages  and  poor  equipment  must  spell  poor 
echools.    People  are  realizing  that  economy  here  is  poor  policy. 

With  the  above  as  a  statement  of  gains  for  the  schools  of  the 
rural  sections  of  the  state,  we  are  confident  that  supervision  must 
be  recognized  as  of  very  positive  value  to  the  state  at  large.  Its 
coQlinuance  is  necessary  for  the  growth  and  advancement  of  the 
best  interests  of  the  state.  State  supervision  is  no  longer  on  trial 
^t  has  proved  its  worth. 
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BuDptoa 
Hkntord 

Hury  Bkrrunl 
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HOIord   . 

UontTin* 
Umtu    . 


HgrthB»sl«(d 
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NoTtliEkTaa  . 


J  FCoODDlIf* 

Ounuw  J  Bone 
JftmwF  WilliuBi 
fidwud  KucHtild 
W  P  Holmu* 
FWBubw*   . 
FLTulM*     . 
John  Wl6mtHr 
Cwloo  B  Wbadcr* 
D  Albnt  QiwD* 
A  N  PotMt*     . 
BdnnlBBdIav 
Hariwn  O  Clooch* 
WmBSmltb   . 
LBMilb* 
Fnnk  WCIuv* 
L*on  A  Mutia 
Huold  E  ChlUanda 
FLTi^ny* 
Edwio  C  Aodnn 
Bldfloy  C  CUrk 
F  Vahwnr*  . 
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J«iiM«  W  Fi«*m*D 
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Hmiy  WSn  " 
OELonll* 
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The  following  towns  have  not  saperintendents  under  the  pro- 
Tuions  oi  cbaptor  225  public  acta  of  1900 
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Appointed  by  BtAt«  boArd  of  odiuutioa 


Under  section  5  public  acts  of  1903  and  section  7  public  ac 
of  1900  the  following  towns  having  twenty  teachers  or  less  ha,^ 
petitioned  the  state  board  of  education  for  the  appointment  i 
supervisors 


BorUuMn  Bethlehem 

Eut  drubr  BurlinnoB 

North  Quuuui  Cheehin 

PmilHot  Gornwill 

Baybrook  Middlebuiy 


NflwiiuMD 
North  Cuua 
Old  Buy  brook 
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S>r brook 

iterlinjT 
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Bethkham 
BrookBeld 
Burlinstoo 
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EHt  Orasby 
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BufUutOB 
EMtOrubr 
North  Cuu 


EiUOKtOB 

Middlebory 
MiddleBeld 

New  Hurtlord 

Cheihin  NswiiutoD 

Emi  Gruby         North  Cuiua 
North  Cuiun        Old  Lyme 
Proeiwot  Old  Baybnwk 

Rooky  Hill  ProeiMet 

"--• ■-  Bidoefield 

Rocky  Hfll 
Sftliebiuy 
Skf  brook 
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Waihinfton 
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North  Hii 
No  Blooiiu 
Old  Lvme 
Oiford 

Pottlud 
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Rooky  Hdi 
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SiUiibiirT 
Skybrook 


Hdl 


BoMotiFaUi 

Berlin 

Bethlabau 

Brook&ald 

Burlinoton 


Coleheeter 

CoIebrocA 

Columbu 

Comw^ 

CroiDwell 

Eutfonl 

Eut  Omnby 

Ellinnon 

Ftmjiklln 

Ooehaa 


Lebuon 
Lwlyvd 

l/uufield 
Marlboro 

MlddlBbury 


BrmCMd 
BurlinsUia 
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EutlDCd 

Eut  Gnnbr 

Fiuklin 

EutpUB 
Biruiul 


Bloomfltld 

fifidnmtor 
Brookflttd 


BhanA«a 

SouthbuTT 

Buffl^ 
ToUud 
Tnuabun 
VrduntowD 

W«Mrford 


™y^ 


Lnlyud 

Uiuadd 
UuUxm 
MiddWinirr 
Uiddk&eM 

MoBtTOtt 


NoRbBtufMil 
NonhCutMn 

Kofitsniaiituk 

OldLrma 

CMord 

FoBltM 

KidpMil 
RggkjHiU 

B»l«iii°^ 
Biliiburv 


CominiU 
CoTSDtiy 
CrommA 

Eutlord 

EmI  LyDM 

EUinstaD 

FbrmLDBton 


HkamtoD 
Butbnd 


Bauao  FbU* 
Bithanr 


^mldald 

BarlinctOD 


N*w  HwUOcd        BlUnston 
NawinftoB  Ran 

North  Bmnlord 

North  r 
North  1 
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Harwiaton 
Hebron 

SilUiicwarth 

UdyJd 
LiiboD 

MuuOald 
Marlboro 

Middlabury 
Middlafiald 

Moutvilla 
Monii 


RkCjesSL 


Bpruua 
Bterliu 
BufTI^ 
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.ford 
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r»tao  Old  Lvma 

fethanfiald  Oxford 

rillinttOD  Pomlret 

nttOD  Portland 

roloott  Proepwt 

roodbiirr  Reddinc 

roodatadl  Ridnadd 

91  Rocky  HiU 

Roibuty 
Salam 
SalUburr 
1914-16  Saybrook 
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The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  reports  of  stipervi^ng  agents 
for  four  years: 
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Far  aenni  yean  after  the  enactment  of  the  supervision  law  the  managemant 
of  aebodlB  in  town*  aooepting  its  provieioiia  was  oarried  on  by  the  secretary 
of  the  state  board  of  education.  The  improremont  of  schools  cnning  into 
this  eytiaa  became  so  marked  that  towns  eti^le  to  receive  assistanoe 
hastestfd  to  iqiply  for  the  appointment  of  superviaora.  The  work  of  directing 
the  Bchocds  in  so  many  widely  scatt^ed  communities  increased  rapidly  and 
aommed  such  proportions  that  it  became  impossible  for  the  secretary  of  the 
state  board  to  Tnaintain  the  intimate  relations  with  them  and  their  officers 
iwii  nHiiij  to  their  suoceosful  guidance.  In  cfdv  that  there  should  be  no  loss 
in  «ffi«3aD(T  thniugh  increased  numbeca,  three  supervisors  jfon  assigned  to 
tiie  woric  erf  directing  and  inspecting  all  schools  in  the  state  system. 

At  pieaent  ninety-one  towns  employing  ei^t  hundred  and  seventy-two 
l<'iii  In  I II  are  receiving  the  benefits  of  state  supervisian  for  their  schools.  Hie 
thirty-three  supwiscHs  in  knmediate  charge  of  these  schools  are  selected, 
hiiwl  and  paid  by  the  state  board  of  education,  thus  making  this  board 
directly  reeponaible  for  educational  prt^creas  in  these  towns, 

For  adnoinisteatiTe  purposes  the  state  has  been  divided  into  three  sections 
known  as  the  esstcm,  western  and  oenbaL  Following  are  the  lists  of  the 
tcnms  in  each  inspection  district  with  the  number  of  teachers  and  supervisors 
taxpioyed-.  One  member  of  the  inspection  committee  is  assigned  to  the  im- 
inadimte  direetim  of  the  wotk  in  a  particular  district,  but  twice  eooh  month 
tl.wigJMmt  the  school  year  the  eonunittee  meets  to  f cnnulate  Uie  necessary 
pUiw  and  instniotioDS  for  the  management  of  the  system  as  a  whole. 
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Oaort*  JVocd 


Euton 
TVumbuU 

WUtOD 

Weston 


Bouthbury 

Woodbury 

Bridgewater 

Brookfield 

Hjdgefield 

Bharon 

Beacon  Falla 

Kent 

Shennan 

Waahington 

Harwinton 

Gcahen 

Middlebuiy 

NewHartfoi 

Wolcott 


rord 


NewFairfi^ 

QjSord 

Redding 

Cornwall 

Warren 

North  Canaan 

Salisbmy 


About  one  hundred  school  days  in  each  year  an  spent  by  Um  ii 
fidd  wo^  which  oonaists  in  inspection  of  sobools,  eonferenooi  wtUi  aapei 
visois,  attendance  at  meeting  of  teachers  and  local  committees  and^peakm 
at  instituteB  and  public  gathering  in  the  interest!  <d  education. 

Hie  supervisors  are  kept  in  communication  with  each  othw,  inatructed  i 
best  methods  of  management  and  advised  as  to  the  results  ezpeot«d  throug 
the  ftdlowing  means: 

1  Circular  letten  and  bulletins  from  offlea  of  state  board. 

2  Personal  confeTenoea  with  inqiectars. 

8    Attendance  at  meeting  for  superrisois  in  adjacent  towns. 

4  Monthly  meetintv  for  aO  superrisan  <rf  each  saetion. 

5  Qeneral  meeting  at  Hartford  in  January  for  aO  sopernaors. 

8    Two  weeks'  attoulaiioe  at  the  siqMrvision  ssotioa  of  the  Danbur 
r  school  led  by  the  secretary  of  the  state  board  of  edi 
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Hm  efforta  of  the  inapeotion  oommittee  have  boco  direotod  towaid  in- 
eraaaed  eSdnugr  thrau^  tlie  following  ag/auiMi 

1  IVaininB  of  teachen  in  Bcrrioe. 

2  EBtabliohment  erf  state-aided  model  MhooU  under  the  new  law. 

3  Stai>dardijiiig  methods  for  teaching  oertain  mibjeota  and  aaetBting 

mxparvmon  to  use  these  methods  in  their  sohoola. 

4  Infaxpretation  of  the  new  "plans  for  progrees." 

6  ^^stomatiiing  *-hf>  details  of  ftiiuw  organisation  and  immagnmnnh' 
amplifying  and  standardising  the  reoords  and  raporta  used  in 
Bohoola. 

6  Bringmg  about  oloeer  rdations  between  local  school  oommittees  and 

BiqterTisoni  and  between  these  committees  and  the  state  boaid 
<tf  education. 

7  Measaring  the  actual  accompliahmeot  of  piqtils  and  rating  the  efBci- 

enc7  of  supwviscws  and  of  theii  schools. 

In  woiling  along  these  lines  the  mecabers  of  the  inqMotiott  committee 
hwe,  during  the  past  year,  frequently  visited  all  <rf  the  ninety  towns  in  the 
■yntem.  Most  of  the  eight  hundred  and  seventy-two  schools  have  been 
viated  at  least  once  and  manjr  of  them  several  timee.  They  have  attended 
and  takea  part  in  teachers'  meetings  <d  nearly  all  supervision  districts  and 
baive  been  preeent  at  regular  meeUnp  fd  aohool  oommitteea  at  many  towns. 

Tbe  siq»!vis(vs  have  shown  eommoodable  leal  in  thair  effects  to  im- 
prove their  schools  by  the  adoplaon  of  suggestions  and  directions  of  the 
inapeetion  oommittee.  Only  throngji  thedr  skill,  tact  and  oapadty  for  oon- 
tinooua  hard  work  has  it  been  passible  to  obtain  the  satisfactory  rcBuUs  that 
eao  be  neditad  to  this  year's  endeavor. 

AD  Mdiools  are  now  wtU  organised.  Cardully  cmistructed  programs  are 
tmiTOMlly  used.  Lesson  planning  has  become  habitual  with  teaehos. 
Detailed  outJines  of  the  new  course  of  study  are  now  in  all  schools. 

ESeetiva  methods  for  teaching  reading,  arithmetic,  histcvy,  geography 
and  language  have  been  developed  and  put  in  praotioe.  There  is  satiafaotor; 
nnif'Omuty  in  the  interpretation  of  the  oonrae  of  study  and  in  the  standards 
for  promotitHi  so  that  ^dren  moving  Iroon  town  to  town  oan  ohange  sohoola 
witbout  lots  of  credit. 

'ITwen^-sevai  sehocds  have  been  q>proved  for  the  training  of  teachors 
andcx-  the  new  model  schotd  law. 

Tbe  proportion  of  teadMn  in  the  system  rated  as  "Good"  and  "Efficient" 
inereaaed  nearty  fif^  per  cent  during  the  jrear. 

It  is  Uie  opinion  of  the  committee  that  special  — ^*'"'"  should  be  plaoed 
on  tba  fcdiowing  points  the  ooming  year: 

1     Training  (rf  teaohen 

a    Estahliahment  of  more  town  and  state  model  schools. 
Devdop  further  means  for  increasing  their  usefuhuM. 
b    Maintain  such  relations  with  nonnal  schools  as  will  result 
in  the  entTMioe  to  our  syBt«m  of  the  m^Timmw  igxta- 
ber  <rf  graduates. 
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2  Staiklansiiig  of  BUpernsion 

a    More  frequent  conferenDcs  with  rnqxrviflorB. 

b  Fonuulstion  of  prindplee  of  effective  superriaian  and 
prepanttioD  of  manual  to  make  the  inatructio&  of 
new  men  easier  and  to  increase  the  value  of  eaptr- 
vision  to  our  schools  generally. 

3  Aid  and  (moouragement  to  miperviwa«  in  the  estabUdunent  in  their 
towns  of  fixed  progreoaive  poUciee  toward  increaaed  oompeiastion  for  trained 
teachcTB,  hlMraLty  in  housing  and  equipment  of  schools  and  provitiaiiB  tor 
Buitable  education — vocational  and  geatx^  for  children  fourteen  to  Btzteen 
years  of  age. 

4  Improvanent  in  methods  of  teaching  irith  particular  attention  to 
sdeace,  hygiene  end  ssaitatioa,  and  English  oompooition. 

6  Measuronent  of  results  to  be  continued  by  giving  occasional  tests 
to  pupils  of  all  grades.  At  least  once  during  the  year  mske  a  thorough  in- 
vestigation of  all  educational  activities  in  one  or  more  towns  of  evmy  auper- 
vision  district  and  rate  teachers,  supervisors  and  local  authorities  acoordiag 
to  their  share  in  responsibility  for  results. 

Much  of  the  work  of  the  inspection  committee  thus  far  has  been  devoted 
to  bringiiig  about  a  certain  unity  of  purpose  and  agreement  as  to  methods  of 
procedure.  These  are  necessary  preliminaries  toward  securing  for  our  schools 
a  real  state-wide  influence  in  behalf  of  betto'  educational  conditions  for  our 
rural  communities.  Tlie  schools  are  now  in  a  posiUon  to  profit  by  the  suo- 
eess  of  this  policy  and  the  inspection  committee  will  endeavor  to  shape  its 
plans  for  the  coming  year  with  this  aim  in  view. 

Respectfully  submitted,    , 

Geobqi  J  VOGKI. 
H  0  Chovtm 
W  8  Dakin 
Inipeetion  eommittee  for  1013-14 

REPOBTS  OP  STATE  SUPBBVI80BS 

The  teporte  of  superviBors  contain  much  interesting  material 
relatii^  to  specific  subjecto  which  are  enumerated  below. 

Tha  .treatment  of  these  subjects  not  only  has  local  int^^st  but 
illustrates  the  policy  of  the  state  board  of  education,  the  school 
activities  of  the  supervisors,  and  the  improvement  of  schools 
under  state  supervision. 

Agriculture 

Attendance 

Community  interest  and  activity 

Consohdation — transportation 

Continuation  classes — rural  schoob 

Efficiency 
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Household  occupationa 

Illiteracy 

Improvement — due  to  Buperviaion 

Libraries 

Model  schools — state  and  town 

Normal   courses  in  small  high  schools 

Flans  for  progrees 

Progress  book  and  reward  system 

Promotion  by  subjects 

Retardation  and  elimination 

School  grounds  and  buildings 

School  plant — larger  use  of 

Summer  school 

Teachers'  meetings 

AGBICUI.TUBX 

Agriculture  has  been  found  to  be  a  desirable  subieet  for  the  curriculum 
of  ^e  rural  school;  it  has  been  now  in  use  in  the  ichoola  erf  Mansfield  for  more 
than  a  year  and  with  few  exceptions  baa  been  pursued  with  profit  and  enthu- 
Basm.  1  believe  its  introduction  into  other  towns  should  fallow.  I  heme  the 
time  may  come  when  a  special  supervisor  of  agriculture  may  be  available  for 
the  towns  that  will  introduce  the  subject. 

Athford  MmtfiM  PomJrU—F  W  Clapp 

The  lyncher  and  pupils  may  read  or  study  books  on  agriculture  and  farm* 
ing— the  children  may  report  on  what  is  beinR  done  at  home — they  may  ob- 
serve the  formen  on  the  way  to  and  from  school  and  re^rt.  Possibly  the 
children  may  secure  seeds  and  plant  them  at  home  and  exhibit  the  resulte  at  a 
Mbool  home  garden  fair  in  the  fall. 

All  this  is  good,  but  it  does  not  go  far  enough.  The  supeirisor  cannot 
give  all  the  honie  gardens  his  personal  attention,  or  even  one  visit. 

Iliere  ue  two  solutions:  lat,  to  have  an  agncultural  supervisor  who  can 
go  from  school  to  school  giving  lessons  and  from  home  to  home — garden  to 
gardoi — farm  to  farm — wservmg,  tcstiog,  queationing^miEseBtinK.  In  tbis 
wvy  tb«  parmta,  too,  may  be  reached  ana  interested.  The  sec(Mia  wa^  is  to 
ctHiaolidate  the  schools  on  a  st^ool  farm  near  the  oentcr  of  the  town.  This  farm 
sitoukl  have  at  least  five  acres  of  land  and  ten  would  be  better.  This  farm 
flhouU  be  the  modd  farm  of  the  town  and  should  be  a  payii^  proposition. 
The  aehool  building  diould  have  an  auditorium  and  be  used  as  a  oommunity 
eaotcr. 

Ttoa  last  way  is  the  ideal  way  and  the  way  that  wiU  at  last  prevail.  The 
Uck  oi  money  is  the  root  of  many  evils  in  connection  with  the  rural  school. 
The  lack  of  intemt  and  cooperation  is  the  root  of  the  remaining  evils.  Leaders 
■z«  needed  among  the  dtiiens,  among  the  teaohecs,  and  among  the  school 
incst  of  the  state. 

One  (rf  tiie  best  things  we  cui  do  at  preaeat  is  to  impress  these  worttky 
■WTmOBM  upoQ  the  minds  and  imafpnations  of  the  boys  and  girls  now  in  the 
■cfaoolo,  aad  point  out  to  them  the  ways  in  which  they,  when  Uiey  become  (dder, 
maT  help  nutke  the  vision  real. 

In  the  town  of  Avon  we  are  still  pushing  our  schocd  home  garden  movo- 
mmt  and  the  interest  is  increasing.  It  would  be  well  if  Uie  grange  of  each 
town  in  the  state  took  tiiia  matter  up;  also,  that  they  arrange  at  the  state 
fair  a  i^aoe  and  prises  for  the  winners  in  each  town  fair. 
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woric  for  the  preeent  summer.  Some  of  the  towDspeo[de  have  viarted  t 
•ehocdi.  talked  with  the  children  and  enoouiaoed  than  in  the  work.  J 
A1bi9  believea  in  chOdrat  and  their  poambilibes.    He  is  the  leadw  ia  < 


In  Atob  OTcr  one  hundred  and  fifty  ohildrto  have  entered  i 

"    "       '  "      B  of  tb 

-_ ^,_, ,  —  —  , ■  ,,,^  „.J  enooiL..— v*'  „..,...■  Ml  V..V  ..v*^. 

Alst^  believea  in  chOdrat  and  their  poasibilibes.  He  is  the  leadw  11  . 
agrioultural  movement.  It  would  be  a  great  hdp  to  us  if  the  state  wm 
provide  an  agricultural  supervisor  for  Avon. 

In  Farmington  the  grange  offen  annually  a  sum  of  mtHie;  to  be  u( 

M  prisee  in  connection  with  the  school  home  garden  prises  won  at  the  annii 

■ohoo!  home  garden  fair.    The  work  is  conduoted  mudi  the  same  as  in  Ave 

Aton  FarmingUm — L  S  MHU 

Some  work  in  home  gardens  has  been  done  in  my  towns.  I  have  be 
unable  ta  secure  leaders  Tor  this  wi^.  We  have  eadeavored  to  have  eve 
child  raise  something,  either  vegetables  or  flowcas.  A  good  deal  can  be  do 
indirectly  for  apiculture.  Teachen  can  interest  then^ves  in  this  subji 
and  will  thus  raise  this  kind  of  work  in  the  boy's  estimation.  The  lescbi 
in  my  towns  are  mostly  city  nrlg  with  city  interests  and  tast«e.  Unless  th 
osn  study  oountnr  life  and  em^iasise  its  advantages  they  are  a  disturbing  e 
ment  in  the  boy's  mind. 

Bethany  Chetkire  Madi»on  North  Branford  North  Sasen—D  C  AOe 


Some  attempt  to  interest  pupils  in  a^cultuie  has  been  made  by  distribi 
ing  in  upper  grades  United  States  bulletms  on  chickm-^aising,  potato  cultu 
etc  and  the  eaoouragement  of  home  Kardene.  An  exhibit  of  fkiwers  and  vet 
tables  grown  by  children  will  be  hud  in  the  fall. 

Canton— W  S  Dakin 


Mo  attempt  bos  been  made  to  give  formal  instruction  in  aerioulture. 
reader  has  been  used  in  grade  dght  and  in  all  grades  pupils  have  beec  e 
oouraged  to  have  home  gardens  and  compete  with  products  in  special  exbil 
at  town  fair.  About  ninety  children  report  having  such  gardens.  Directi< 
of  home  work  by  a  competent  person  seems  the  best  way  to  handle  instructi 
in  sgriculture.  Chester  is  a  manufacturing  community  and  I  do  not  beUe 
there  is  any  demand  for  a  special  supervisor  of  the  subject. 

Ch€tttr—W  S  Dakin 

Biding  the  Ume  when  professional  agricultural  supervisiim  by  the  sti 
must  come,  I  am  attempting  to  work  out  the  following  plan  which  seems  b< 
admted  to  local  conditions. 

In  West  Suffield,  out  of  some  five  acres  of  land  about  the  building,  thJ 
acres  are  availi^le  for  use  as  demonstration  grounds.  It  is  planned  to  organ: 
the  bovB  into  an  agricultural  club  to  cultivate  this  land  and  to  take  care 
the  half-dosen  apple  trees  to  the  n(Hrth  of  the  Bcbotri.  To  further  this  end 
invited  Mr  C  D  Jarvis  of  the  Comiecticut  agricultural  college  to  visit  us  a 

Ke  the  boys  a  demonstration  of  tree  prumng  and  care.  Mr  Jarvis  can 
intocsted  the  boys  greatly,  and  with  capable  leadeisbip,  I  believe  the  pl 
is  bound  to  succeed.  But  here  the  difficulty  has  always  arisen— it  has  be 
impossible  to  secure  leaders  for  com  clubs,  tomato  clubs  or  the  like. 

One  gentieman  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  town  has  offered  to  provide 
sere  4rf  pound  and  shed  room,  ii  a  bovs'  club  ia  formed  to  grow  tobao 
This  offer,  together  with  the  stat^oent  by  several  men  that  th^  would  he 
has  about  dettfmfned  us  in  Ute  growing  of  ttdmoco  next  year.  The  mat 
qI  cooperation  with  the  United  States  dqiartment  (A  agriculture,  throu^ 
Division  of  Tobacco  investigation  is  the  subject  of  correspondence  at  pi 
ent.    The  bureau  has  mainbuned  a  field  eipert  in  this  town  for  seve 

rn.    It  would  seem  that  much  help  should  be  fortlMmming  in  that  dinctii 
the  center  distrio^  tbo  home  plot  is  tiie  only  feaaifale  plan  for  the  press 
In  genm^  it  has  oeen  very  ea^  to  arouse  mto'eet  amcmg  Uie  boys.    1 
eldns  are  a  quite  different  proposition  trtien  it  ccunes  to  securing  leadarsli 
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IB  Eut  Qnoby,  the  school  ormunittee  is  intereeted.  They  will  take  a 
Rporisar  say  time  they  oan  get  one  but  here  al»o  no  leaden  for  clubs  can 
be  found. 

Ea*t  Oranby  Siiffidd—ft  S  Light 

1  Eaat  Lyme  as  a  site  for  a  new 
.     ,  At  present  five  acres  are  under 

cuhiTgitioii;  a  male  teacher  has  been  engaged  to  superintead  the  work  of  ttte 
children  undv  the  direction  of  the  county  agent  of  the  County  improvement 
letgue  and  in  cooperation  with  the  state  club  orvanizor. 

llie  •choot  committee  appropriated  S300  to  finance  the  movement  which 
wu  in  the  nature  of  a  loan  to  the  pupils,  to  secure  heavy  labor^  plant  food, 
nedg,  etc.    lliia  arrangement  gives  all  children  equal  opportuoities. 

Baet  Lyme—C  E  Wheder 

Id  Wilton  the  Civic  league  in  conjunction  with  the  schools  has  otf;anized 
Te^etable  and  Sower  garden  clubs  in  all  the  schools — similar  to  last  year's. 
Fnws  are  offered  for  the  beet  eidubits  shown  at  the  fair  held  in  the  town 
bouK  in  September. 

Id  l>unibull  two  town  meetings  have  been  held  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
ippropiiaUons  for  employing  a  regular  supervisor  of  agncuiture.  Potato, 
ccni  and  poultry  clubs  are  aJready  in  progreaa. 

In  Weston  and  Easton  nothing  has  been  done  except  that  the  granges  in 
boUi  towns  gave  prisea  in  the  tent  caterpillar  contests.  Priies  were  given  in 
Wilion  and  Trumbull  also.  The  pupils  in  Wilton  received  nearly  $400  in 
priiea  for  caterpillar  neets. 

Easlim  Trumfcua  Weattm  WiiUm—H  W  Alger 

Agriculture  may  be  eamly  taught  in  KilliiwwoTth,  less  easily  in  Say- 
brook  and  Essex.  In  Uie  first  town  tiiere  is  need  of  such  teaching  but  there 
mint  be  special  teaching  to  make  it  worth  while.  There  has  been  little  done 
in  this  yen.  In  Saybrook  the  pupils  have  been  encourage^  to  plant  and  caze 
for  gardens.  Forty-throe  pupils  agreed  to  do  this  and  a  man  in  the  town  has 
tpeed  to  vimt  and  inspect  the  gardens.  This  is  all  that  could  be  done  this  year. 
^0  Btepa  have  been  taken  in  this  direction  in  Essex. 

£Hex  KiUingtPorA  Saybrwik — H  0  CUntgh 

In  EUington  the  woman's  club  has  continued  to  stimulate  interest  in 
if^eulture  by  distributing  seeds  among  the  school  children,  holding  a  school 
fur  in  the  fall  and  offering  prises  for  exhibits.    This  ciiBtom  baa  much  value. 

The  bcal  grange  baa  encouraged  a^culture  among  school  children.    The 
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e  rf  addreamng  the  grange  o_ , _,    . 

■inounting  to  six  dollars  for  collecting  egg  maesee  of  the  tent  cat»pil1ar. 

like  bcal  school  board  in  EUington  has  committed  iteelf  in  favor  of  agri- 
fulture  in  the  schools  and  has  petitioned  the  state  board  of  education  to 
appoint  a  supervisor  of  s^culture  for  the  schools  of  the  town. 

The  conditions  in  EUmgton  are  favorable  for  good  work  in  agriculture. 
EtUngton—A  N  PoUer 

A  great  many  people  in  the  oountry  towns  believe  that  agriculture  should 
be  taught  in  the  schools.  In  Lebanon  the  work  has  been  successfully  carried 
<n  unda  the  direction  of  Mr  A  J  Brundage.  The  pupils  of  Lebanon  became 
tttoested  soon  after  the  subject  was  introduced  and  were  more  eager  to  learn 
u  they  pn^ressed  in  the  work. 

Ldianon — L  T  Garriaon 

The  past  year  I  introduced  the  Farm  life  readara  in  all  the  schools.  The 
lemlts  were  gratifying  to  a  high  degree.  The  pupils  took  them  home  to  read 
vtidcs  to  their  parents  and  in  stdiool  they  were  enthusiaetia  in  relating  their 
own  expaieatie  bearing  upon  t^e  text. 
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The  need  u  not  met  by  micb  books  as  these,  however,  nor  bv  tite  contest 
movement.  Both  are  gooa  for  whftt  the:^  have  in  them;  but  at  beet  they  m 
adjunete.  The  real  basis  must  be  laid  in  class  room  inBtructioD.  I  have  had 
the  pleasure  of  having  char^  of  such  teaching  for  four  years  and  can  say  that 
no  subject  is  more  valuable  in  the  BchooU  tor  ifhicb  it  is  adapted.  It  is  readilj 
teachable,  too.  There  are  a  number  of  exceilent  texts,  good  matter,  nunieMua 
piotum,  queetiooa  on  the  chapter,  and  experiment  at  the  dose  of  each  chap- 
ter. With  one  of  these  aa  a  guide  teachers  can  get  throi^  the  course  prett; 
well  even  should  thev  be  from  city  conditions.  Many  teacher  aids  are  also 
available.  With  Bu<m  a  course  in  the  sohools,  correlated  with  readbg,  phyn- 
ology,  aadgec^raphy  a  proper  bans  in  agricultural  knowledge  and  intoest  is 
secured,  "nien  oom  clubs,  tomato  contests,  etc  can  have  a  healthy  and 
unspectacular  development. 

For  New  England  and  especially  Connecticut  a  text  on  gard^iit^  would 
serve  well.  Fortunately  a  nrad  one  has  recently  been  publiAied.  And  meet 
teachen  know  scnnething  OS  this  phase  of  agriculture. 

The  effect  upon  the  community  pro«perity,  the  strengtheninK  the  ties 
between  home  and  school,  the  intenst  aroused  in  school,  are  some  of  the  men 
apparent  gaina.  Best  of  all,  however,  is  the  new  point  of  view  it  gives,  some- 
times forces  upon,  the  teacher. 

MiddkfitJd—E  B  Oowin 

In  Somets  there  is  some  int^^st  in  agricultural  clubs  among  the  aebocd 
children.  As  yet  no  omuiiiation  has  been  perfected.  Loctd  prises  have  been 
offered  for  the  best  yielda  of  oom  and  potatoes.  A  few  children  are  trying  tor 
the  prise. 

The  supervisor  atrai^^  a  special  public  meeting  in  the  intta^st  of  agri- 
oulture,  at  which  Mr  A  J  Brundage  was  the  principal  speaker.  Several  of  the 
local  men  spoke  at  tliis  meeting. 

The  locsJ  school  board  has  petitioned  the  state  board  of  education  for  s 
supervisor  of  agnculture. 

Somen— A  N  PoUtr 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  introduce  the  subject  of  agriculture  by  meaoa 
of  readily  and  discussion  of  various  aspects  of  the  subject — as  soils,  retation 
of  crops,  ete.  Considerable  interest  resulted.  It  is  planned  to  carry  this  sab- 
jeot  on  with  the  introduction  of  more  practicable  methods  of  teaching  tiie  vt 
trf  acniculture.  The  chief  difGcuIty  in  the  way  of  such  a  program  is  the  seeuriog 
.  of  efficient  and  wiUing  assistants  who  will  be  in  the  field  during  the  whde  year. 
Much  of  the  actual  demonstration  work  in  agriculture  must  neceosarily  be 
done  when  schools  are  not  in  session. 

WolcM~H  E  ChilUitdm 

ATTSNDAITCl 

In  both  towns  all  children  within  the  legal  age  and  requirranenta  have 
attended  school. 

The  progress  t^irou^  the  grades  is  good  in  Avon  and  ezoeDent  is  the 
town  ^  FaimingtoQ.  u  both  towns  several  ehildrai  withdraw  to  woik  when 
th«  law  alktws.  Then  have  been  Ism  this  year  titan  previouslr.  Othen  n- 
main  longer  than  required. 

Avon  Farmiagbm — L  S  MSU 

Witi)  the  posnble  exception  of  the  few  bo^  aikd  nils  between  14  and  16 
who  were  emplo^red  at  home  and  whose  services  coidd  probably  have  been 
diqwnsed  witA  without  much  hardship  to  the  family,  and  a  few  othoa  whom 
the  family  physician  thought  best  to  detain,  the  greatest  poeBU>le  namb«r 
wne  in  attendance  at  sohooL  U  it  be  in  order  here  I  would  sugge«t  that  tfae 
state  board  oi  education  take  upon  itself  the  ri^t  of  Kpptovtl  of  physJoans 
irtio  have  Uie  power  to  give  certificates,  regarding  the  health  of  childien. 
BarkluKiMed  CoUbrook  Sartbmd  Pn»peei—W  B  BHu 
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Hm  rMOrd  <d  attendance  and  peroenta^  of  attendaooe  show  that  tardinMS 
is  iteadilT  decreasing  and  abaenow  for  tnvial  cauaes  becoming  Urn  frequent. 
He  caraul  attention  pvea  this  matter  by  the  teachers,  the  mtereet  <h  the 
diildrai  themaelves,  the  suiding  out  of  notioee  of  the  school  law,  together 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  parents  have  made  good  reeulte. 

Hie  avenge  attendance  for  the  year  in  Coventry  was  90% ;  Franklin  B3%. 

Ilie  greatest  possible  number  of  children  who  attend  are  those  unaw 
fourteot  ^eara  at  age.  Nearly  all  cases  of  non-attendance  this  year  have  beui 
doe  to  Btekneea  or  extremelv  bad  weather  durii^  the  winter  months  when 
Bune  (rf  the  roads  were  hardly  passable. 

Coventry  Franklin — 6  W  Emerson 

AH  pupilB  who  weze  found  in  town  in  the  fall  have  been  in  school  as  re- 
qinred  oy  law.  Cases  of  poor  attendance  have  been  looked  up  and  have 
EenoaDy  yielded  to  persuasion  and  there  has  been  Uttle  trouble  with  th«r 
MtendsQoe  after  that.  No  pupils  have  evaded  the  law  requiring  pupils  to  be 
it  achool  who  are  not  legulany  employed  at  work.  In  Saybrook  a  severe 
qudanio  of  scarlet  fever  cut  down  the  attendance  consido^ly  during  the 
winter  and  spring  tenns.  But  (or  that  the  attendance  there  wo\2d  have  oeen 
■t  least  2S  mora  for  the  year.  In  E^ssex  a  case  of  small  pox  caused  much  ab- 
aeooe  during  the  winter  as  all  pupils  had  to  be  vaccinated,  unless  they  had 
previously  been,  if  they  were  to  attend  school.  In  Killingworth  the  attendance 
bu  been  as  good  as  usual.  Few  pupils  have  left  school  in  Saybrook  or  KUling- 
wfirth  except  to  go  to  work  even  if  older  than  required  for  attendance  at  school 
and  few  of^  those  who  have  left  have  done  so  unless  compelled  by  conditions 
at  home.  I  am  less  familiar  with  conditions  at  Essex,  but  think  the  same  may 
be  said  there.  The  promotions  are  averagely  good  considering  the  irregular 
Utendance  suggested  above. 

Essex  Kiilingworth  Saybrook — H  0  Clotigh 

Attendance  has  raiwed  from  fair  in  some  schools  to  good  in  others.  In 
(his  town  the  attitude  of  the  community  toward  the  teacher  has  a  oonsidertdnle 
bearing  Jipcm  the  attendance,  it  bang  practically  impossible  to  secure  good 
Ulendanoe  in  some  of  the  schools  last  year  because  of  the  fact  that  a  number 
of  parents  were  stirred  up  against  the  teadiers  without  any  particularly  ^ood 
leasms.  The  children  in  this  town  as  a  rule  complete  the  work  of  the  eight 
ttandards  and  many  of  them  continue  in  the  bish  school.  When  the  fact  is 
Koaidezed  that  the  registration  in  the  Goshen  sdiools  was  less  than  one  hun- 
dred for  most  of  Ute  year  and  that  there  were  twenty-one  children  in  hid) 
achoola  bom  this  town  it  will  be  seen  that  a  good  proportion  of  the  pufuls 
piDceed  as  far  as  possible.  This  is  the  more  remarkable  it  seems  to  me  because 
of  the  fact  that  aJl  of  these  high  school  pupils  must  be  transported  a  distance 
ranging  fnnn  jjt  to  ten  mOes. 

Goshen— H  B  CfnOendm 

In  connection  with  attendance  it  may  be  stated  that  with  a  very  few  ex- 
eeptione  the  children  of  school  age  are  in  school.  There  is  a  toidency  however 
in  this  town  to  withdraw  the  child  when  he  reaches  the  age  of  fourteen  and 
put  him  to  work.  Tliis  is  in  many  oases  unneoessary  ana  we  are  trying  to 
overcome  this  as  i^tidly  as  is  poesible.  The  gradual  education  of  the  oom- 
mimity  will  have  an  important  bearing  upon  this  tniestion.  As  the  actual 
■eeomplidimeot  in  the  lower  grades  increases  the  child  will  have  received  so 
DDdi  the  nKve  education  before  leaving  and  this  it  seems  to  me  is  one  of  the 
importaBt  results  oif  supervision  in  the  town  of  Harainton  tiius  far.  The 
dnld  wlto  leavee  school  at  the  age  ot  fourteen  is  better  equipped  than  ever 
before  as  regards  tiie  fundamentals  of  an  eduoation. 

Harvinton — B  S  ChUimdm 
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of  the  children  in  the  town  for  the  past  two  yeuB.  The  actual  Attendance, 
however,  of  thoee  enrolled  is  far  from  satiBfactoiy.  The  school  populatkm  ia 
widely  scattered  making  considerable  trannmrtation  neoeeaary  and  the  ax 
of  the  Tsrioua  Bchools  mskes  careful  indiviaual  attention  difficult. 

Middldwy—H  B  CkMrndm 

It  would  seeoi  that  the  attendance  record  in  the  towns  of  Ridnfdd, 
lUddingj  New  Furfield  and  Oxford  is  satisfactory.  There  eeema  to  Be  len 
elimination  in  the  town  of  Redding  than  in  the  other  towns.  The  percentWE 
of  elimination  seems  to  be  rather  lai^  but  this  is  caused,  in  meet  eases,  bj 
Tcmovala  from  the  schools  of  one  town  to  the  schools  of  another  and  does 
not  necessarily  mean  permanent  withdrawal  from  school- 

New  Fairfieid  Oiford  Redding/  Ridgttfidd—B  W  Ir^and 

Attendance  in  the  town  of  New  Hartford  was  poor  during  the  year  jtut 
passed.  This  may  be  oharged  in  part  to  indifference  on  the  part  <n  parents 
and  children  and  in  part  to  the  fact  tiiat  the  attendance  laws  have  not  been 
vigorously  enfwoed  m  the  past  in  the  town.  It  would  also  Appear  that  s 
Ui^  number  of  pupils  leave  s^ool  at  an  early  age  for  woric. 

New  Hartford— H  E  ChitUatim 

Attendance  has  been  generally  good  throu^out  the  town  and  shows  oon- 
siderable  improvement  over  that  of  past  years.  Thia  is  one  of  Uie  reauUe  ti 
an  increased  interest  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  the  town  in  better  attendance 
leoords  and  consequently  better  schooui. 

Woteott—H  B  CkHtmden 
coKMTTNrrr  intbbxst  and  actitity 

The  Grange  has  cooperated  with  the  schools  in  oonnection  with  tiie 
•chool-home  gardens  and  m  the  tent-caterpillar  contest. 

The  public  meeting  in  October  in  Avon  town  hall  drew  large  atteodanee. 
It  was  the  first  of  the  kind  in  town  and  was  talked  of  for  months.  It  pnivided 
an  opportunity  for  the  people  to  hear  and  see  what  the  schools  were  actually 
doing.    The  impression  of  the  meeting  on  the  town's  people  was  excellent. 

We  have  no  special  local  school  organisations. 

Aoon—L  S  lliO* 

Local  organieations  including  ladies'  clubs  and  the  grange  are  actively 
interested  in  local  schools,  Priies  for  the  tent  oaterpillar  cimteste  werefpyen 
this  year  by  the  granges  and  ladies'  clubs.  One  ladies'  club  gave  the  dris 
of  the  school  instruction  in  parliamentary  conduct  of  a  dub  meeting.  The 
same  club  helped  to  equip  a  play-ground. 

BeOumy  Cheshire  Madison  Norih  Brancard   North  Haven — D  C  AUe% 

There  are  two  clubs  in  Coventry,  one  a  literary  club,  the  otlier  a  motben' 
club.  The  latter  has  been  of  help  to  the  school  children  of  the  district  in 
mote  than  a  social  way.  They  have  he^>ed  with  a  domestic  scienoe  dsas 
with  very  good  results. 

If  more  of  the  rur^  districts  would  take  up  this  wcdc  «  the  diffnent 
dubs  of  a  town  combine  and  malce  it  possible  oy  each  dub  pving  a  small 
amount  to  engage  a  regular  teacher  for  domeetic  science  wcn'k  it  would  m^e 
the  expense  practically  little  for  each  district. 

Conentry  FnaMm—O  W  Snurwn 

Communitv  interest  is  shown  by  the  offer  of  the  bank  to  manage  all  detail 
oooneoted  witn  school  savings,  lliere  are  now  IIS  accounts  and  1119.43 
has  been  d^M^ted  sinoe  January.  Another  evidcmoe  of  intesest  is  the  Satur- 
di^  sewing  class  hdd  by  two  ladies  of  the  town  who  give  their  time  free  and 
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hire  lOBie  fortr  pupik  enrolled.    The  \ooal  grange  m»ii«gM  ami  otten  priaea 
for  prdeo  wo^  of  chiUrfla. 

Cltetter~W  S  Daicm 

A  Boy  Bcouta'  troop  has  been  organized  in  WiltoD  during  the  part  year, 
ilw  <we  m  Trumbull.  Both  of  these  troops  are  in  fint-claae  coudition  and 
Tef7  pcqwlar.  Is  Georgjetown  grammu  school  on  excellent  base-ball  club 
hu  Moi  organiied  and  is  well  supported  by  that  community.  Civic  leaguM 
in  both  of  vatoB  towns  frequently  oBta  priiee  to  the  school  children  for  ex- 
cdknce  in  different  lines  of  tiieir  acUvitiee. 

Sctlon  TVumJmU  Fwton  WOlon—H  W  Alger 


Local  orgonitatioiu  would  do  much  good.  Perhaps  the  supervisor  should 
uraoge  nes^ibcrhood  meetings  at  the  sohoothouses  and  adtuess  them  and 
swgMt  ways  of  parents  and  frieoidB  of  the  s^iools  hdinng  the  work  of  the 


o  state  here  n 
Bstex  KiBiTtgworth  SaybroiA~B  O  Clough 


Meetmgi  an  bdd  in  t^  assembly  room  of  the  center  school  each  month. 
At  these  meeting  the  woHe  in  school  and  out  of  school  of  the  childroi  is  oon- 
odered.  Member*  are  ^ipoisted  to  visit  the  school,  to  inqieot  the  bttikliiis 
ud  to  report,  also,  to  make  reoommendatione  and  sti^^estions.  Hiroo^ 
the  dnts  of  tbia  olub  we  have  secured  medical  istpection  for  the  oomimr 
TMT  fOT  afi  pupils  is  the  oentcr  school.  This  is  a  gnat  st^  forward  and  wiU 
M  of  material  value  to  many  of  the  children. 

llie  pobhc  meeting  for  the  town  of  Ftmaioctoii  and  in  the  interests  of 
pDod  ichoolB  was  held  under  the  direction  of  the  Child  welfare  club  of  Farm- 
ntfoD  in  the  Porter  memorial  ball  in  October.  The  attendance  was  large 
ud  ^ilaidid  interest  shown  both  at  the  time  and  later. 

Again,  we  have  the  full  ooApetation  of  the  Faimington  gran^  in  oonneo> 
tiro  with  our  school  ^orta  and  work.  They  bave  given  ei^iocial  aid  in  oon- 
aection  with  the  school  home  gardens. 

llkae  is  the  Boy^  drum  craps  of  Farmington.  This  includes  many  of 
the  bc?s  attmding  sdiool  and  suppcota  our  school  entwtainmenta. 

The  Boy  seouts  of  Farmington,  ooth  at  FarmWlAn  center  and  at  Vnion- 
nUe  inehide  most  of  tiie  school  boys  in  both  sohoob.  Tliey  are  under  com* 
pe4ent  Imdera  and  the  bova  are  bettered  by  the  organisation. 

An  otfmltatioa  called  the  Oampfire  girk  was  formed  in  the  spring  for 
both  Farmington  and  XJnionville.  ^lis  organisation  is  ma.icing  splendid 
pronesa 

Commonitf  interest  tn  Farmington  oentw  ia  connection  with  schools  is 
icefloit  and  is  increasing.    Many  people  visit  the  schooL 

la  an  the  disbiots  of  the  town  oi  Faimington  there  has  been  mors  interest 

"  '     '  ' irevioufl  years.    The  sidiool 

Farmmgton~L  S  MUh 

Community  interest  is  exoellent  in  the  MiddMnuy  schools.  The  parents 
of  the  town  t^  an  active  interest  in  the  work  of  the  sohoolg  and  visit  them 
inate  frmjuently  than  in  most  mnall  towns.  The  parents-teachers  association 
i*  an  active  oq;ani*ation  and  has  he^ed  much  to  further  the  teaching  (^ 
Kwing  and  drawing. 

MiddUbvrv—B  B  ChiUetuUn 
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The  Soob]  Bwriee  leagoe  of  Salisbury  hu  endeavored  to  MoiBt  the  ton 
oommittee  by  aiding  in  the  impnivem^it  of  the  building  and  Krotmdi  of 
disbict  No  8  and  by  the  ^t  of  a  number  of  bootu  and  pictures.  Altogetiier, 
nearly  S500  waa  contributed  by  the  league  for  this  purpose.  A  music  sups- 
Tieor  was  hired  by  the  league  lor  a  part  of  the  yeai,  but  her  work  was  limited 
to  two  schools.  More  will  be  done  another  year  by  the  lea^e,  as  it  is  pro- 
posed to  provide  a  room  and  equipment  for  manual  training  m  distiiot  No  8. 
The  local  grange  hae  shown  int^eet  in  the  work  of  boys'  oom  ch^  and  is 
home  gardens. 

Salitlwy—C  L  Warner 

Two  hundred  twenty  difFerent  viwto  have  bem  made  by  parents  and 
others  during  the  year.  This  showa  coosid^^le  inlcreet  on  me  part  of  the 
people  in  their  schools.  There  should  be  more  intccest  shown  throu^  vinta- 
UOD.  It  is  a  fact  that  most  of  the  criticism  that  we  get  oomee  from  Qxiee  win 
have  not  seen  and  not  from  those  who  have  seen.  We  therefore  eameril; 
request  them  to  come  and  see. 

Sharott—S  B  SUm 

CONSOLIDATION TRANSPORTATION 

No  chfuiges  are  to  be  repOTtod  from  the  pUn  of  last  year.  Pniuls  ue 
now  tranepcHrted  in  three  districts  in  Ashford,  in  four  in  Mansfield,  and  in 
one  in  Pomfret.  The  subject  of  dosing  another  school  in  MansGela  ia  now 
under  inTeetiga&m.  It  is  also  hoped  that  soon  a  modem  graded  building 
may  be  built  at  the  cent^  with  the  result  of  dosing  three  aehoola.  To  ao- 
oomphA  this,  no  child  would  hare  to  travd  over  two  milee. 

A  similar  project  has  been  considered  in  Ashford  but  its  acoompUshment 
does  not  seem  so  promising  as  the  distances  are  greater. 

Aihfidd  Man^fidd  Pomfnl—F  W  CJapp 

In  Avon  we  have  no  conaoLdated  schools  and  no  transportation.  I  am 
fully  persuaded  that  it  would  be  better  if  we  did.  Some  of  the  schools  are 
v^y  small,  especially  schools  No  2  and  No  7  and  we  would  do  b^ter  fca  the 
pupols  if  they  came  mto  No  5  and  No  3  reepectiveW. 

In  FarmmgtoD,  fom*  teams  daily  brin^  about  fifty  children  to  the  center 
school.  At  the  annual  school  meetir^  m  June  in  Eaat  farms,  one  of  tiie 
last  and  largest  schools  dosed,  no  criticism  of  the  method  of  transporta- 
tion was  made  and  no  motion  to  reopen  the  school.  In  short,  there  (a  uni' 
form  satisfaction  with  the  preeent  conditions. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  board  of  school  ridbm,  a  vote  was  passed 
closing  for  the  coming  year,  the  Scott's  swamp  school.  Tins  has  had  aa 
average  attendance  of  ten  for  the  past  year. 

As  the  eohool  is  so  small  and  as  a  trained  teacher  cannot  be  secured  fv 
tiie  salary  paid,  it  is,  in  the  beat  judgm^it  of  the  board  oi  adiod  visiton 
better  to  have  the  children  attend  the  Center  schod  under  trained  teadien. 
Hero  the^  will  have  the  advantage  of  closer  supervinon,  of  trained  t«achers, 
of  a  muato  supervisor,  and  of  medical  inspection,  also  the  largv  social  ad- 
Tantages  of  largar  rltinrm  and  the  enthusiasm  incident  thereto.  Most  of  ths 
psrrats  favcw  transportation,  but  a  few  object. 

FVom  the  West  sdiool,  the  pupils  of  Oradee  vn-yin  attend  the  Union 
■ohool.    Th^  are  transported  on  the  tfain. 

Besides  t&e  four  teams  carrying  children  to  the  Ceotcr  school  a  nnmbir 
Bome  in  on  tlie  taoBey.  About  forty  pupils  are  transported  on  the  train 
and  trolley  to  the  Fanninzton  high  school  at  Unionvitle  at  town  expense. 

The  transportation  bill  for  the  town  of  Farmington  for  the  year  1912-13 
is  several  hundred  dollars  leas  than  the  oost  would  be  to  reopen  and  t^Mr- 
aie  the  several  schools  now  dosed.  Thn^ore  oonsolidation  in  the  town  of 
FarmingtMi  has  three  fundamental  advantages: 

1  It  ii  edueationally  and  socially  of  advantage  to  tiie  childrai. 

2  It  is  a  finnnniril  saving  to  the  town. 

3  It  ia  satisfactory  to  the  people  ooncemed. 

Avon  f armui«bm~L  S  MiBi 
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11)00  twB  been  no  oonBoIid&tion  in  any  of  my  towns  this  ye&r.  On  the 
dUmt  huul  the  town  of  Hampton  did  away  with  a  vexatioiu  route  by  open- 
ing the  littk  school  at  the  extreme  north  end  of  the  town,  and  every  one  was 
tttUed.  The  consobdated  school  which  had  numbered  twenty  was  however 
qilit  in  two.  Two  schools  of  ten  pupils  each  resulted,  to  the  harm  of  the 
gnmina-  grades  which  were  reduced  to  one  to  a  class.  Tlie  class  spirit 
which  had  been  marked  in  the  consoHdated  school  w&a  entirely  lost,  and 
ipathy  was  evident.  It  hurts  a  school  to  lose  good  aiied  dames.  These 
OHMB  afffH'd  companionship  in  study,  and  discussion  through  clashes  of 
nvcnl  points  of  view.  The  single  jtupil,  on  the  other  hand,  recites,  ia  the 
■bcde  class,  and  Iosm  the  freshening  influoice  of  feUow«tudentfl'  points 
of  vieiF  opposing  or  affirmii^  hia  own. 

Berlin  Canlerbury  Hampton — J  W  DotM 

Chnhire  IB  one  town  which  has  consolidated  a  large  number  of  it«  schools. 
The  new  Humiaton  school  at  the  center  of  the  town  accommodates  the 
ehiklim  from  the  north  and  westeni  puts  of  the  town.  They  are  trans- 
ported W  trolley  and  teams. 

In  Madiaoii  the  Neck  sohool  will  be  cloned  and  the  children  earned  to  the 
center.    At  North  Bruiford  the  children  in    No  fi  will  attend  the  center 

Fmro  the  parents'  standpoint  transportation  ie  seldom  satisfactory.  The 
Eauial  ffff^l^  in  the  state  eeems  to  be  to  provide  a  teacher  for  the  remote 
)d>Qol  and  make  her  the  best  teacher  poeaible  under  our  svstem  which  offers 
ooEllent  opportunity  to  the  person  wno  is  willing  to  work  and  has  avKage 
mtdligenee. 

Bethtmy  Chediu-e  Madiaon  NorA  Branford  Norlk  Haaen — D  C  AUm 

The  South  middle,  North  middle,  and  Northeast  schools  have  been 
d(Md,  and  the  children  from  these  schools  mU  go  to  the  new  building  at  the 
Centa.  The  greater  part  of  these  children  wiU  not  need  to  be  transported 
it  the  expense  of  the  town.  It  has  not  yet  been  decided  by  the  committee 
jutt  how  much  transportation  will  be  furnished. 

Ihe  town  will  not  continue  to  pay  tuition  to  the  Northwest  school  in  Hart- 
(oid  for  the  Bloomfield  children  in  the  "Gravel  hill"  district,  but  will  pro- 
nde  for  those  who  wish  to  oome  from  that  district  to  the  new  schoolhouse 
It  the  Colter.  The  transportation  of  the  children  to  the  new  school  will 
be  by  taoUey,  and  wiU  probuily  be  paid  by  the  town. 

Bloomfidd—T  h  TapUg 

It  is  desirable  that  we  have  consolidation  but  transportation  is  an  impor- 
tant factor  to  consider.  Whenever  transportation  is  attempted,  towns  should 
own  the  wagons.  Much  criticism  comes  about  as  a  result  of  not  having 
Vrapa  mesos  of  conveyance. 

Bgtrah  Cotumbia  Ldntnon  ToBaTid  WtButglan — L  T  Qarriion 

At  ahnost  ewy  meeting  in  the  interrat  of  education  the  subjects  of  con- 
■£dstioD  and  tramnortatim  are  discussed. 

Peofde  seem  to  be  awakening  to  the  advsntasea  o 
■nd  the  diaadinuitsges  ti  the  one  room  school.  In  tl 
tlie  eonditioD  of  tlie  roads  ia  a  great  draw  back. 

TUs  year  Kent  has  dosed  two  of  its  one-room  schools  and  provided 
tniupntation.  This  plan  has  been  satisfactory  to  the  school  committee, 
tod  an  ad^nuitage  to  the  children  as  well  as  a  savii^  of  money  to  the  town. 
1^  grsatflst  dinrntiiTfsntion  ia  i  i[iii«>iiil  by  property  owners  m  the  vicinity 
•if  the  closed  schoc^. 

BridgeaaUr  BnokfiM  Kml  Sherman  WaihingUm — L  K  Cfuuue 
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IVauBportatioii  of  pupilB  is  woridn^  well  in  the  west  put  of  the  ton 
but  it  is  proving  difficult  to  erteitd  it  to  other  parte.  Many  hi^  acbod 
Btudente  provide  their  own  trooBportation.  We  had  hoped  to  doee  the 
East  hill  school  next  year  but  witL  a  promised  attendance  of  twdve  amaU 
children,  do  not  believe  it  will  be  possible. 

Canbm~W  S  DoJoa 

In  the  town  of  Chatham  the  opening  of  Uke  new  Cento'  school  at  Eut 
Hampton  resulted  in  the  clodng  of  five  schools;  the  Barton  hall  tchod 
which  was  an  overflow  from  tite  old  Center  school,  and  the  four  rural  acboola 
known  as  the  North  C^ter,  Flanders,  Textia  and  Oieetnut  hill  schools. 
Duriiw  this  year  pupils  from  the  four  last-named  districts  have  been  true- 
port«a  to  the  Center  school.  The  change  was  beneficial  to  the  pupils  pro- 
moted but  was  not  an  unqualified  suocees  because  transportation  cost  lane 
ttutn  it  would  have  ooet  to  maintain  Uie  sdxKilfl  in  session.     Peoi^e  from 


next  jtut.    During  the  past  two  weeb  hearing  have  been  k. 

hy  the  people  from  the  dMerent  districts.  At  <«cb  bearing  there  have  been 
n'eeent  not  on^  those  who  wished  the  schools  reopened  but  also  those  irho 
favored  tran^Mrtlog  their  own  children  to  the  Center  school.  After  eacb 
hearing  the  oomroittee  has  taken  action  and  voted  tranapcn^titui.  It  is 
now  thought  that  transportation  will  be  secured  for  next  year  at  a  niuefa 
lower  rate. 

ChaOmm—W  E  Parker 

During  the  past  year  but  one  eighth  grade  has  been  maintained  in  Ctmn- 
wdl,  that  at  the  North  west  being  transported  by  trolley  to  the  White  schoi^ 
thus  making  more  room  for  the  increasing  numbera  in  the  primary  room. 
The  sixth  ^lade  at  the  Plains  hse  also  been  trans)x>rted  to  the  White  schod, 
and  the  third  moved  up  leaving  but  two  grades  in  the  low^  room.  Iheee 
ohangn  have  been  beneficial  to  all  conoezned.  The  same  conscdidation  bs 
last  _year  continues  at  Rocky  Hili.  No  form  of  transportation  has  ev«  been 
earned  on  in  Wetherafield.  l^e  long  postponed  consolidation  of  nearby 
one-room  schocJs  still  continues. 

Oomvidl  Bodey  fftfl  W^herffield—H  M  Sane 

I  diould  suggest  a  consohdation  of  the  CoginchauK,  Center  and  Sooth 
sdiools  in  one  central  building.  Tlus  could  be  easily  done  and  t^e  advan- 
tages gained  ther^y  would  make  it  poemble  to  consolidate  all  the  schools 
in  the  town  in  the  near  future. 

Dvrham—W  P  Holmm 

n  InWiltononesohoolof  six  pu^JB  has  been  oonsc^dated  with  two  olhen;  no 
bansportation  was  required.  In  Weston  a  school  oi  six  pupils  would  be  taken 
to  another  school,  but  no  one  can  be  found  to  carry  the  pupils.  In  Kastoo 
the  pupils  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  and  ^ehth  grades  in  Uie  Si>ort  hill 
school  will  be  transported  to  the  academy — thus  leaving  one  teatdker  with 
the  other  five  grades  downstairs.  In  this  way  by  t^dog  about  eight  pupib 
to  the  academy  one  less  teacher  wiU  be  required. 

Baaton  TrumintU  WmUm  WiUon—B  W  Alger 

Thae  is  an  exc^ent  opp<»tunity  to  oonsohdate  schools  in  1?3Kwrt«i 
Gonsi^dation  would  neoessitate  the  erection  of  a  six  w  eight^oun  bodding 
at  Ellincton  center,  lliere  are  at  least  five  one-room  schools  which  mi^t 
be  oloeed,  and  tlie  diildron  now  attending  these  schools  mi^t  be  tranaferred 
eas^  to  the  center.     Hub  matter  has  been  dismissed  jnformoliy  by  the 


At  mesent  thm  is  one  carriage  used  to  tranqxHi  ohildren  to  Uie  CrTstal 
ka  eottool  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  town. 

EamsUm—A  AT  Potttr 
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■ii  ■  done  that  dioulabe  ezpeoted.  In  KilUngworth  none  should  be  at- 
l«nq>ted  on  ooeount  of  diatanoes  and  condition  of  roads.  In  Eeeez  all  ia 
done  that  seema  wiae. 

l^ao^Nvtation  ia  handled  Kenerouely  in  Saybrook.  In  Killingworth 
the  eommittea  tranaporta  pupila  between  two  BOhools  to  have  the  advantage 
of  four  graden  in  eaoh  achool.  Nothim;  further  has  been  aaked  of  the  oom- 
mitteB  and  I  doubt  the  feamtnlity  of  doing  more  at  {vesent.  In  Eaaex  the 
qneetion  ia  an  opea  one.  Some  pupila  oome  a  considerable  distance  to  sehooL  . 
Thia  ia  a  hardship.  Whether  the  cmnmittee  will  take  favorable  action  soon 
I  cannot  my.  I  shaU  wish  to  invwtigate  the  mattor  thoroughly  before  I 
make  any  reoommendation. 

Eiaex  KOUngworA  Saybrook—H  O  Clouth 


case  of  district  no  1  when  the  school  is  now  cloaed  and  the  children  teans- 
poitod  to  district  no  6.  This  arrangement  has  proved  latisfaotory.  I 
Msitate  to  recommend  fartber  consolidation  in  this  town.  The  top^i^y 
of  the  region  and  the  soattered  populaUon  are  auch  as  to  make  it  almost 
impcagible  as  a  pennanent  feature  of  the  school  system.  Added  to  these 
difficnllieB  we  have  that  of  securing  adequate  tmwportation  facihtiee.  It 
wodd  seem  to  me  that  it  will  be  neoeasary  to  continue  many  of  the  soudl 
■cboob  trf  Harwinton  tat  yean  to  come. 

HarmnUm — H  E  Chittenden 

Ftom  an  administrative  pcnnt  of  view  oonaohdation  of  aohools  is  venr 
much  to  be  denred.  PeAapa  the  benefits  in  this  respect  would  be  suf- 
ficient jnttifioation  for  the  plan  even  in  the  country.  On  the  whole,  con- 
•olidation  is  deoirable  but  in  the  hilly  oountrice  there  is  still  strong  opposi- 
tioii  to  the  plan. 

He6ron  iSofrni — J  A  Young 

In  niral  widdy  aeattered  communities  entire  consoUdation  is  not  now 
ptaciieable.  Before  it  is  attempted  there  must  be  a  great  amount  of  work 
done  in  building  up  a  spirit  by  public  meetings,  out-of-door  field  days,  etc. 
Loog  distanoe  tranqiortation  is  not  best.     People  should  be  induced  to 


1  central  places.    Schools  of  seven  or  eight  pupils 

dtould  howevs'  be  dosed  at  the  present  time.  The  two  or  three  pupils 
thus  inconv«nia)ced  should  be  transported.  The  families  should  not  settle 
in  wch  distant  places.  Schools  of  ten  or  more  should  be  kept  open.  In 
North  Stonington  transportation  is  not  great  in  amount.  There  are  some 
diffieuUiM  even  at  present  and  with  further  transportation  (with  exception 
of  Ode  aehDol  tram  which  children  can  be  transported  easily  by  trolley)  these 
would  be  more  diffiouHiee.  In  Usbon  the  outlj[ing  schools  are  larce.  The 
Bend  adiool  in  the  ed^  of  Jewett  dty,  11  pupils,  should  be  dosea  as  it  is 
poor  potioy  to  maintain  a  small  school  "under  the  eaves"  as  it  were  of  the 
Btge  consolidated  eohod  at  Jewett  dty.  An  effort  to  dose  thia  small 
■ehod  waa  made  but  the  effort  was  disastrous  to  the  supervisor.  The  Hyde 
■duoL  g  papils,  on  the  trolley  line  should  be  cloeed.  There  would  be  no 
real  diffieulty. 

Lubon  North  StoningUm~W  W  Bvam 

This  is  a  plan  that  in  my  estimation  should  be  adopted  in  Middlefieild. 

uw  adwolbmiae   should  be  located  at  the  center  and  the  transportation 

<IiKBtiaa  woold  be  reduced  in  BeriouBnesa.    The  achoolhouaea  I  bdieve  could 

ba  rait«d  or  sold  to  the  Polish  who  would  be  glad  to  use  them  for  dwelling 

Jiiddi^fiOd—B  B  Oowin 
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ConaolidAtioa  b  &  desinible  end  to  work  tow&rd  in  the  sohoola  of  MidtOe- 
bmj.  It  is  the  hope  of  the  mipervisor  that  the  aohooU  of  the  town  may  at 
■ome  time  be  oonsolidated  in  one  building  at  the  oenter.  TliiB  la  rendered 
the  more  feasible  bj  the  prevalence  of  splendid  roads. 

MiMdnav—H  B  ChOtendm 

The  tendencjr  eeenui  to  be  in  favor  of  gradual  oonaolidation  of  scboola. 
In  Ridgefield  a  twdvtuwiin  school  building  ia  now  being  erected.  When 
this  building  is  completed  it  will  accommodate  the  pupils  of  five  of  the  near- 
by schools.  The  town  of  Rodding  has  for  some  time  furnished  oonyeyaoce 
for  pupils  attending  at  the  Center  school.  Transportation  is  expensive  hut 
it  is  the  concensus  of  opinion  in  the  town  that  it  is  economical  from  an  edu' 
oational  point  of  view.  The  town  of  New  Fairfield  will  close  one  school  next 
year  and  will  furnish  transportation.  I  am  a  £nn  believer  in  a  reasooahle 
and  sensible  oonadidation  of  stdioola. 

New  FaiTfidd  OTford  Redding  Ridgefitli~S  W  Irdmd 

The  >iig^  school  will  be  discontinued  for  the  coming  year  and  the  pa^ 
transported  to  the  Qilbeart  school  in  T^nsted.  It  is  hoped  Uiat  in  this  way 
ft  oertain  amount  of  economy  will  result  in  which  event  the  funds  available 
will  be  used  for  the  improvement  of  the  grade  work  in  the  town. 

New  Hartford— H  S  CUlitsnden 

ih  consolidation  and  transportation  in  this  town  due  to  ^xn- 

r One  bus  runs  from  the  North  school  to  the  Cents  aohool, 

a  diatutce  of  about  two  miles  one  way,  and  caniea  all  di^hIs  above  the  nxth 
grade.  The  other  bus  runs  from  the  Soutiieast  sobool  to  the  Elm  hiO 
sehool,  a  distance  of  about  three  miles  one  way  and  carries  all  pv^nls  above 
the  third  grade. 

JVeiwnjton— C  B  PnU 

In  Somen  Mo  carriame  are  used  for  transportation  purposes.  One  eai- 
ries  four  children  to  the  Battle  street  school  and  the  otha-  carries  two  chil- 
dren from  the  south  part  of  the  town  to  the  Center  school.  The  transpor- 
tation is  satisfactory. 

Some  of  the  one^oou  schools  in  Somers  are  close  to  the  Somecs  stnet 
school,  and  if  there  were  more  room  in  the  Somers  street  sohocd  at  least  two 
of  the  one-room  schools  might  be  closed. 

Sonwrs— A  JV  Potter 

The  accompanying  table  shows  the  extent  to  which  oonsotidation  and 
transportatitm  have  been  curied  this  past  year  in  Suffield. 
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i  oo        1 C     20  7-4     wagon  $i.00  1-2, 3-« 

1 S  £      1 C    21  5-0     tr^ey  I.IS  1-4  (Upper  romn  cloaed) 

E  IC      9         6-g     aatoor 

wagon      2.SfrS.S0  1,2,3.6 

1 N  £     1 C     IS  6-0     ttt^  .75  1-4 

IN         1 C     13  5-9     wagon  3.00  1-4 

INW    IC      4  7-9     wagon  1.60  1,2,3,6 

2N         2C    23  1-9     wagon  4.50  Closed 

2B  2C     14  5-9     wagon  3.25  1-4 

3  W        2  C      8         7-9     wagon  2.50  1, 2, 3, 5 

IVrtftl  oost $4,813.15 
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You  win  note  by  thia  table  that  no  flchool  in  town  was  left  with  mcwe  than 
four  gradea  and  25  ohildno.  This  ayetem  is  ezpenmve  but  it  ia  reg^ded 
H  tnuitorf,  the  ultJmate  being  ■  coiuolidated  syBteni  with  two  oentcn. 


ivineed  of  the 


need,  capeciUly  in  Salisbury,  but  funds  are  not  available  for  mMntaining  them. 
Prii^a  in  tb»  wh(4e  town  a  due  of  thirty  or  more  oould  be  anembled.  At 
;racnt,  tlie  eetabhahin^  of  auoh  claaaee  seemfl  impoeeible  as  the  town  would 
nJuse  to  provide  for  then- suppOTt.  There  ia  lees  apparent  need  for  such  claaaee 
in  Canaan  thou^  it  ie  probable  that  a  class  of  ten  or  more  could  be  eolleoted. 
The  mat  there  aa  in  SaJiAury  aeons  an  insuperable  obetaole. 

Canaan  Salubur]/ — C  L  Wtaiter 

Iliere  was  one  pupil  in  a  continuation  class  in  one  of  the  outside  schools 
this  winter.  She  came  in  for  a  term  to  prepare  for  entrance  to  a  busineea 
college  and  wished  to  review  her  common  acnool  studies. 

Canton— ff  5  Dakin 

If  the  right  teaofaer  may  be  found  oontinuation  claaaee  for  pupils  at  work 
are  andleat  things.  To  keep  the  interest  of  pupils  at  that  state  is  hard  though. 
It  is  niwaanry  to  have  a  teacher  of  matunty  and  enthusiasm  and  they  are 
few.  at  least  m  rural  schools.  Also  the  teacaera  in  thoae  schools  are  pretty 
Tdl  tired  of  teaching  in  the  daf  time  and  do  not  wish  to  be  tied  to  it  m  the 
rvminp.  Fcahape  something  m  the  line  of  sinking,  drawing,  or  some  kin- 
dred work  would  appeal  more  to  the  class  of  pupils  we  mkht  reach  here  and 
me  as  an  entering  wedge  to  more  serious  work  later.  I  have  done  nothing 
almg  this   line. 

Enex  KiUinsworth  Saybrook — ff    0    CUnigk 
■rnciBNCT 

It  ia  diflSeult  to  eataUiah  a  standard  by  which  efficiency  may  be  measured. 
Diffieoltiee  grow  out  of  the  oonditiona  rebtiug  to  Uie  fact  that  ohildrNi  leave 
■ehool  befiHe  the;  have  eom^ted  a  full  course  of  work.  Sometimes  thia  ia 
tbeteadier'B  fault  but  mcoemquraitiy  it  is  due  to  economic  oonditiona  and 
■ometimes  to  the  tact  that  the  parent  wishes  to  get  the  child  on  an  earning 
bun  in  life  as  aoon  aa  pogaible. 

Ihe  eaaentiala  of  efficiency  are  life,  growth,  and  activity;  if  these  qualitiee 
an  aroused  we  have  active,  vigoroualy  t.hininyig  uiid  working  boya  and  girls. 
CovetOry  FratMin — O  W  Emsrvm 

Hie  i«enlta  of  the  iaauing  of  jn^cienoy  oertifioatea  are  intereeting: 

Montville  Waterford  Bast  Lyme  Total 

Kumber  papils 
io  grade  V  73  60  32  165 

Nnmber  pupils 

ia  grade  II              6S                        60                             38  156 

Namber  eertifioatea  in  Arithmetio  issued  gradea  V  ft  IV  103 

Number  ocrtifieates in  Peomanahip  iasueagrade II  83 

Namber  estifioatea  in  Reading  isaued  gratm  II  74 

A  hi^  atandard  was  maintained.  Practically  one-half  of  pupils  numeri- 
ea^  in  seeond  grade  reoeived  both  the  penmanahip  and  rea^ng  certificates, 
and  more  than  ooe^ialf  of  fifth  grade  raipila  received  the  aritlmietic  oertifi- 
eata;  ■ome  fourth  grade  pupils  also  received  the  certificates.    It  may  be  aaid 
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worth  the  Utcr  oxH . 

■o  Underarten  wfaidi  wiQ  iwhme  eqicaae  ■www  In  t  "niae  hkn  been  two 
wan  U»£tn  m  Stqimok  than  hot  yur.  Thk  Munoida  for  iocnMed  ex- 
pMR  thoc  Ib  Ema  the  fund  fcr  the  putMl  aqifnt  of  the  Pntt  hi^ 
■Aoot  nnkB  I^  eqmoe  Tor  the  town  for  lu^  adboti  than  ia  nqnind  a 


0  CInwfc 

In  the  edtooh  of  Atod  we  hare  had  in  each  mAotA  far  the  past  tbeenan 
onelentonpcT  wedciaaewniKfor  bathbaTHBiid^priBinpadeBin-VIIL  It 
haa  betn  cfcctiwL  not  ecmpiuaarT.  Tboae  wha  did  not  wiah  to  aew  woe  n- 
qnind  to  do  drill  work  in  arithmetie.  There  was  an  Kmeafo  at  aboot  three 
in  ekdi  edtoiri  wboae  pamte  obieGted  to  aewinit  The  week  eonaatad  o(  leam- 
iagthestHchea^  the  nwkioKc'haiMlkcnhUB,  towels,  and  woricaivtHtt.  The 
nwinc  on  of  buttona  and  M**  ""^•^■^  of  button  holea  waa  taken  up  in  Bome 

Amm—LS  iliB* 

No  time  was  gmn  to  honaehokl  aita,  aewing,  eookiBg;  etc-  this  raar.  It 
mtmm  neee— ry  to  have  that  wivk  nnds-  bdhm  ooametwit  leader.  Hen 
leadn^  raeruited  bom  the  Uiea  in  tbotowB,  decoaiid  thne  psrioda  o(  ndi 
leosth  that  the  woA  must  be  dene  after  adioal  hoon.  In  total  aehoda  the 
day  k  km,  and  a  duld  most  leave  ^mnpOr  to  nt  hotno  before  daikne« 
Mnaa.  iCen  ia  no  dotdA  of  the  nine  of  th»  wane  nndH  good  iaateooltoa. 
"  '  aSnd  the  tinM  wocthr  of  good  inatmotiaa  has  been  aa  unaohed 

Bmim  Cmlabmjf  Hamflan-^  W  Dam 
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CmAjuS  and  Bewini  hav«  been  enoouraged  by  the  schools.  Not  tasviog 
bdliliea  uid  time  fw  the  tmehjng  of  same  in  the  school  the  pupils  have  been 
cMOiB^ed  to  get  s—JstMice  at  home.  At  the  various  teaohera'  meetings  the 
popb'  work  has  been  <»  «xhitritioa.  In  the  looal  news  an  account  of  the  cook< 
iDg  and  sewing  of  eaeh  obild  has  been  published. 

BtlhUhem—J  W  HaOiwa 

Cooking  and  sewing  should  be  made  a  part  of  rural  school  work  because 
of  their  practical  value. 

^  Sewing  cao  be  taken  up  with  almost  no  expense  to  a  town  and  cookinit 
with  voT  little.  We  have  ocmdaoted  sewing  tiiia  yeax  in  several  schools 
onittiiig  all  fancy  work  and  making  articles  of  cmhing  and  other  useful 
thniff. 

Bridffnoalar  Brool^fitid  Kent  Sherman  Wathtngton—L  K  Chartee 

Cooking,  sewing  and  ainular  household  occupations  can  best  be  handled 
in  rmal  oommiinifaee  by  ooOpoation  of  parents.  Such  ooCperation  may  be 
brooritt  about  bv  supervisor  or  teoohra  but  actual  work  on  such  subjects  can 
best  oe  done  at  nomes  of  children  or  on  Saturdays  or  out  of  regular  school 
hours.  Cheiter—W  8  Dakin 

Sewing  in  two  upper  grades  in  one  Ot  the  CromweJl  schools  was  under- 
taken dunng  the  winter  md  spring  tarms,  two  teaoheia  nrnhMiging  work  one 
period  a  waek,  one  giving  mechanic  drawing  to  the  boys.    No  cureot  attempt 


CnmmU  WeOer^fietd—H  M  SUme 

In  this  town  Miss  'nieodate  Po^  has  furnished  five  teachm  for  one  sew- 
iog  leasMi  pa  week  to  all  pupOs,  giris,  from  and  including  grade  V  up,  even 
to  thoae  mo  have  left  aohool.  Nearly  one  hundred  chil<&en  are  enrolled. 
This  wwk  was  made  a  port  of  the  publio  school  work  and  plaoed  under  the 
pobbe  edtod  supervision. 

As  to  the  introduction  of  cooking  and  other  household  occupations,  under 
the  jnaeat  syatesu  and  with  the  present  amount  of  work  and  with  present 
iuk  of  emiveniences,  this  is  not  practical. 

The  only  way  oookiag  oould  be  carried  on  would  be  to  arrange  to  have  the 
popils  eqMriment  at  home  and  report  at  school.  This  hoe  been  attempted 
m  sDme  places  but  the  success  is  not  very  great.  It  would  have  to  be  put  on 
the  bans  of  "school  credit  for  home  work?'    The  ideal  rural  school  needs  a 


There  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  sewing  obould  not  be  given  to  the  pris 
coce  a  week  while  the  older  boys  might  ^ve  the  same  amount  of  time  to  some 
lornt  ot  manual  art.  There  has  been  some  time  givm  to  sewing  in  a  few  schools 
but  the  w(^  has  never  been  qyrtematised. 

During  the  winter  months  of  the  last  year  the  ohildieo  in  a  few  schoids  in 
Hebon  and  Salem  with  the  help  of  the  teaohsa  prepared  wann  drmk,  usually 
cocoa,  for  the  noon  hour.  Ilie  ehildr«i  were  very  much  interested  in  the  wok 
sad  Inought  all  the  articles  needed  from  home.  ScMnetimee  oUier  simple 
tltings  were  prepared.  Beginning  in  this  small  way  it  seema  like  an  entirely 
pnnie^  mattar  to  enlarge  and  teooh  some  oooldng  and  do  h  systematically. 
lien  mi^t  be  some  dwiger  that  the  teacher  would  not  alw^r*  be  ^  oom- 
peteQt  director  of  the  wcffk. 

HAron  Saietn — J  A  Young 
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^  In  MiMrfiA)  the  Connecticut  asrienltanl  ocJkga  baa  invited  the  girii  to 
joinftMwiudaaBoonduotedbj'one^  UiarinatTUdon.  Hue  ebould  be  fi- 
tended  to  tul  district!  if  poaaiBle.  Tbeae  subjects  are  now  piuBued  at  a  gratt 
eqMooe  in  Ibe  cities;  they  sre  needed  in  the  rural  WAOol  sod  c*n  be 
introduced  without  giwt  tp^enae. 

Man^fitid~F    W  Clapp 

As  to  what  we  have  done  this  year  the  most  enienl  sad  far  reaching  ia  in 
the  point  of  view  taken,  that  these  were  rural  ecaools  and  rcnxmsible  to  the 
oomnmnity  for  rural  remits.    This  permeated  the  policy  tor  Uke  year. 

One  concrete  plan  tree  the  very  inta«tin)(  and  valuable  oouise  on  hoow-  - 
bold  occupatioQ  presented  by  monbeis  of  the  Mother's  club.  One  Ud; 
discussed  baking,  a  second  cooking  of  meats,  ajid  a  third  household  deoon- 
tic».  These  were  rweated  as  per  schedule  in  each  <d  the  four  sdioob.  llie 
fourth  grade  in  the  Rockfall  and  South  primary  was  also  permitted  to  jma 
the  grammar  department  in  hearing  these  disoumoia.  The  talks  were  girni 
in  each  school  evoy  two  we^s  for  six  weeks.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  tslk 
snd  Bometiniea  diuuig  its  |»ogress  questions  were  asked  and  discussiixi  oft« 
followed.  Teaohenoo  subsequent  days  talked  ova-  the  lectures  and  then  was 
SMnc  »av  writing.    The  boys  seemed  to  be  interested  quite  as  much  ss  the 


will  result.    It  may  be  iSded  tiiat  much  of  the  suooesa  dqMDded  upon  the 
qmakers;   th^  were  very  tactful  in  presenting  their  diseusnon. 

Middt^fiMS  B  Oowiit 

In  South  Lyme  and  Old  Lyme  sewing  and  the  household  arts  were  csiried 
on  in  the  boys  and  girls'  clubs.  For  the  time  being  they  are  wdl  taken  care 
of  there. 

Old  LtPfie—F  W  Shearer 

We  have  introdnoed  these  subjects  into  the  Redding  cent^  echool  snd 
feel  that  th^  are  worth  while.  A  part  of  each  Friday  afternoon  is  devoted  to 
work  of  this  kind.  Ilie  ReddinE  colter  school  is  a  two-room  school  and  one 
teacher  can  therefore  supervise  uie  cooking  and  sewing  for  the  girls  iriiile  the 
other  teacher  interests  the  b^ys  in  practical  agriouhure. 

Routing— B  W  Irtbtnd 

Sewing  taught  some  at  center — committee  I  am  oonfideot  would  autbor- 
iie  earpentiy  and  cooking  if  we  oould  procure  suitable  teachers. 

Staimn — A  L  Ytnmg 

ILUTSIUCT 

I  am  aoquainted  with  a  few  cases  of  illitvaey  among  adults  in  my  temtoiy. 
I  see  no  w^r  to  make  these  people  literate.   Usiial^  these  people  are  the  stroni- 
eet  Bupporten  of  adiook.   Ther  feel  keealy  the  disadvantages  of  thar  oontU- 
tion, 
B^any  Chathire  Maditon  NorA  Branford  North  Haven — D  C  AUtn 

There  are  a  number  of  fordgnws  unable  to  speak  and  write  EncJish.  Our 
sdiools  sre  readiing  them  at  present  only  thntu^  the  rftitdren.  How  to 
hssteo  the  proees  is  Uie  problem. 

A  plan  miidi  I  bdieve  mi^t  woric  is  to  have  at  Roddall,  the  oentcr  of  the 
■reatest  need,  an  evening  daas.  The  cost  of  everything  but  the  teaohs  wdoU 
M  sti^t.  Securing  this  teaofaer,  however,  would  be  tne  crucial  maUar  as  to 
sueoeos  or  failure. 

I^st  year,  as  well  as  the  preceding,  some  of  my  Weslqran  students  worted 
with  these  people  in  evening  elssses. 
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I  uQ  mfcwmed  that  the  tide  of  inunigratioii  into  our  state  is  increasing 
(aeh  ^ear,  that  our  pmoentage  of  illitea'acy  must  continue  to  increaae  unless 
dTeetire  ways  are  undertakeii  of  teaohing  Eogliah  to  the  foreigD^^  in  our 
midst.  Some  of  our  nei^bon  are  making  serious  efforts  legistatiTely^  and 
loeally  toward  Ui«  solution  of  this  problem.  la  manjr  towns,  private  individuals 
h&v«  undertaken  the  task  cd  teaching  a  small  group  the  English  language 
ud  Am«rioaD  ideals  of  oitisenship  and  social  conduct. 

These  efforts  oan  be  ineffective  at  the  most.  In  the  firat  place,  they  reach 
but  a  anall  part  of  the  population  and  that  generally  the  Hast  needy  part. 
It  ieema  to  me  that  campulsory  attendance  at  evening  schools  to  be  supported 
m  some  way  by  town  and  state,  mu«t  come.  The  clanger  to  our  democratic 
foRua  of  govecnment  and  our  social  ordra  gniiing  from  the  preecoiae  of  so 
luge  a  number  of  unsympathetic,  uninformed  and  hence  easilv  misled  reu- 
dots,  moat  be  great.  Over  90%  of  the  juetice  tiials  in  Suffield  the  past  year, 
bare  dealt  with  foreign-^m. 

I  woald  suggeet  and  recommend  that  some  form  of  state  encouragement 
be  pven  to  the  small  towns  by  the  next  IcgiBlature  and  that  the  terms  of 
gnat  to  the  larger  towns  be  made  more  graieemis  and  more  rigorous. 

Loc^  I  have  run,  with  vohinteer  teaching,  ni^^t  schools  at  which  the 
average  atteodanoe  for  about  ten  weelcs  wm  near^  sixty.  The  total  numbw 
regirtved  was  ninety-four.  The  hi^iest  attenduioe  on  any  one  ni^t  was 
KTenty-two.  The  Robert  system  of  teaching  English  to  foreigners  was  used 
ud  w^ed  very  suoeesefitlly.  Some  arithmetic,  some  history  and  dtiienahip 
woe  taught  to  the  advanced  classes.  This  woik  was  acoompbahed  without 
GnsDcial  help  except  from  private  sources.  This  coming  fall  I  shall  appeal 
to  the  town  for  a  small  ^^iropriation  to  further  this  work  this  coming  wmtv. 
Sitffi^d—N  S  Light 


T^teae  are  some  of  the  evidences  of  improvement  during  the  past  year — 
Better  att«idance.  Better  equipment.  More  interest  and  entliusiasm  <m 
tbe  part  of  both  teachen  and  pujius.  More  n^iid  progceai  through  the  grades. 
More  intelligent  and  more  varied  reading.  More  drill  with  its  ruulting 
thoroughness  in  essentials. 

Athfnrd  MarufiM  Pomfret—F  W  Clapp 

In  the  spring  term  of  1010  a  supervisor  was  appointed  for  the  town  of 
Bolin.  The  supervisor  found  thirteen  pupils  in  a  mnth  grade  room.  They, 
lecniited  from  all  the  schools  in  the  entire  town,  and  brought  together  in  a 
unioo  ninth  grade,  were  tiie  sole  mirvivora  of  a  ^istem  that  compelled  a  pupil 
to  feed  on  grammar  school  diet  for  nine  years.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
in  a  town  m  three  thousand  people,  throttling  alone  could  reduce  the  number 
of  children  trying  for  a  grammar  school  diploma  to  thirteen  pupils.  On  that 
iMdde  little  bana  that  had  weathered  the  nine  grades  were  marks  of  heavy 
nnfliet.  The  age  average  of  the  clase  was  that  of  high  school  sophomores. 
tbe  stultifying  ^ect  on  ni^  school  children  held  two  years  in  the  grades  is 
erident. 

Nov,  through  efficiency  in  organisation  of  the  course  of  study,  no  such 
cooditioii  ensts.  The  past  year  fifty-six  pupils  received  diplomas  from 
Runznar  echoed — eighth  grade.    The  average  age  of  the  class  was  fourteen 

rs  which  is  ti>e  normal  sge  in  an  efficient  school  system.  The  tests  passed 
.  the  elsa  were  hif^Mr  than  those  of  1910.    The  showing  was  better. 

Tbe  parenta  are  osifig  the  schools  more  than  ever  before.  It  was  the  usosl 
■KouTmce  for  a  child  to  be  taken  out  of  school  as  soon  as  he  was  fourteoi 
^ean  old  and  had  passed  the  sixth  grade.  Now,  the  children  are  rejnaining 
p  idiool  between  the  ages  (rf  fourteen  and  sixteen.  Thve  is  an  enthusiasm 
ui  Mhotd  work,  the  competition  of  life  in  which  one  child  goes  to  scho<d  ea^ly, 
to  do  scow  won  better  than  another  child.  There  is  discussioa  of  this  rival^ 
It  home,  and  parents  are  convinced  that  school  is  a  place  where  children  do 
not  kill  time. 


yeaisw 
bjthei 
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pupU  to  cover  aU  tlie  eaaential  i;round  in  the  firat  six  KTftde^  SO  that  if  he  takea 
the  woric  with  eaae  <biublB  promotion  from  eirth  ersde  to  eighth  may  be  nude 
with  no  low  of  eaeenliBl  aiepe,  and  the  child  allowed  to  oorer  the  Krommu 
work  in  eeiTeii  yean.  Is  twdre  yean  of  afce  too  young  to  enter  hi{^  aehoolT 
This  aueation  is  frequoitty  asked.  The  questitnt  of-  fitneoB  for  high  adiod 
depmoa  on  the  mentality  of  the  diild.  Age  tella  no  rtoiy  in  etudcnt  ■vtlaa. 
We  have  many  pupils  in  fifth  orade  who  read  more,  and  with  bett«r  imdo^ 
standing  titan  amne  of  our  hi|^  school  pupils.  A  task  for  stMne  childiai  u 
acootnplished  by  othen  fUmost  without  efiort.  The  problem  in  school  ii  U 
ore  to  children  who  are  oaimble,  occupation.  It  is  evident  that  slothful 
habits  are  engendered  in  a  t^ild  who  has  idle  pmoda  in  school  time.  None 
but  a  teacher  knows  how  much  miaohief  in  school  is  due  to  the  boy  trying  to 
escape  idleness  or  the  droning  over  what  to  him  is  a  trifling  ts^.  It  is  the 
duty  of  Bupervimon  to  discover  such  cases  and  send  them  on  to  high  schoid.     ; 

To  enter  hwt  school  from  seventh  grade  is  a  prabl«n  now  occupying 
supervisors,    tlie  past  two  years  thirty  per  cent  ot  our  e^th  pade  has 
heen  recruited  from  pupila  in  sixth  who  were  btully  over-age,  or  who  took     | 
tiie  work  with  great  ease.    These  pupils  have  gone  throu^  Uie  ei^th  grade     i 
with  strength.    They  enter  high  school,  young,  eager,  competent. 

Parents  are  no  longer  persistent  for  double  promotions  of  their  children. 
Tbty  find  that  the  state  Bupervi»on  course  of^  study  looks  out  for  bright 
pupUa,  arranges  the  work  for  their  advancement  without  loea  of  importsnt 
at^  ot  KKocesses,  and  oSere  them  a  seven-year  oouiae  to  high  schod.  It 
is  to  these  interested  parents  that  much  public  opinion  oonoeming  schocJ  ia 
due,  and  their  confidence  in  the  tfaot^tfulneas  of  the  sctuxd  etystem  is  a  com- 
munity asset  irtiich  is  lately  coming  to  us. 

Berlin  Cantertntry  Hamplon—J  W  Dow 

1  Better  plans  and  accomplishment  in  the'  training  of  teachen. 

2  7%  gain  in  the  number  ot  normal  school  fp^uatee  employed 

3  Bioept  in  new  towns  all  teachers  were  provided  with  State  ewtificates. 

4  An  average  increase  of  one  hundred  words  taught  in  first  grades. 

6  Improvement  in  writing,  more  accomplished  in  arithmetic  and  history. 

6  Improvement  m  ability  to  talk  connectedly  and  correctly. 

7  Improvement  in  condition  of  school  building. 

8  Adoption  of  a  detailed  course  of  study  outlined  by  months. 
0  More  teaches  in  attendance  at  the  summer  achool. 

10  A  public  exhibition  of  work  with  demonstration  leaaona  in  each  a(  the 
five  towns. 

11  A  better  public  spirit  toward  the  system  as  shown  by  reports  to  the 
Hartford  office. 

Betiumv  Che»hin  Maditon  fforih  Brar^ord  North  Havm—D  C  Atien 

The  greater  part  of  the  things  enumerated  below  has  been  the  direct 
leeult  cd  supervison,  and  supervision  has  had  much  to  do  with  the  otho'  part: 

Another  increase  in  teadiers'  salaries. 

The  agreement  on  the  part  of  the  school  committee  that  only  tettchos 
recommended  by  the  supervisor  shall  be  hired. 

The  closing  of  three  outside  aehoola  two  of  which  have  been  tollable 
during  the  year. 

The  addition  of  two  normal  graduates  to  the  corps  erf  teachers  for  the  com- 
ing yOBTi 

An  increase  of  13^  in  the  average  attendance  over  last  year. 

A  change  from  a  nine  grade  to  an  oAt  grade  system  with  the  adoptioa 
of  the  state  course  of  study  with  the  work  outlined  the  tame  for  each  buumL 

An  addition  of  S200  worth  of  new  books  in  addition  to  the  regular  achoel 
t«xt-bo(^. 
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w  brick  Mhocdhouse  on  a  lot  of  neariy  three  acres,  costing,  with  tite 

t^  neu^  $50,000.     The  builcUu  contains  six  claa»ToomB,  offioe, 

pttj-nonu,  sanitary  toilets,  assonb^-hall,  manual  training  room,  oooldng 
room,  dectne  U^ta,  and  drinldnK  fountains.  The  building  takes  the  place 
a(  u  orei-crowded,  pooriy-lighted,  three-room  wooden  biulding,  located  on 
1  BD*1I  lot  between  the  troll^  traick  and  the  cemetery. 

BUxm^M—P  L  Taplet/ 

Is  Somnfl  and  EStington  the  BuperriBor  has  been  allowed  freedom  to 
putduse  books  and  suppbee.  In  Bolton  he  has  added  a  few  new  books  to 
the  equipment  and  a  complete  set  of  m&|M  for  each  school, 

la  the  three  towns  there  is  an  inclination  on  the  part  of  the  school  boards 
to  impioTe  the  schools.  In  Somas  and  EUington  the  committees  hold  monthly 
EHetings.    Hie  BoHon  board  hdd  four  meeting  during  the  year. 

All  matters  pertaining  to  school  administration  and  methods  of  instruction 
ire  kft  in  the  baitds  ctf  the  supervisor. 


Ballon  Ellington  3om«n—A  If  Potter 
"tttae  has  bem  a  continued  improvement  in  buildings  and  material  equjp- 

Tcricbos  have  been  working  with  dearer  and  mcse  definite  aims. 

Chikben  of  the  different  grades  have  approached  nearer  the  normal  age. 
Children  know  more  at  a  given  a«e  than  durmg  ac^  pravious  year  undw  my 
npervision  as  evidoiced  by  tests  both  oral  and  writtni  and  by  personal  class- 
room otMwation. 

Bridgtieater  BrookJUld  Kent  Sherman  Waikington — L  K  Chance 

lite  grater  part  of  the  things  enumerated  below  has  been  the  direct  result 
cj supovisiQn,  and  supwvision  nas  had  much  to  do  with  the  other  part: 

A  state  model  school. 

An  incresse  in  average  attendance  over  last  year. 

New  outbuildings  at  Riverside  at  a  cost  of  (200. 

Two  normal  graduates  added  to  the  teaching  force. 

A  definite  outline  of  work,  month  by  month,  followed  by  all  teachers. 

A  greater  interest  manifested  by  the  teachers  both  in  the  teachers'  meetings 
md  in  their  daily  work 

BvdingUm—F  L  TajAe]/ 

In  general,  the  results  show. 
•  ■    "  )leteregist 

n  95^  to  97%  of  the  school  year. 

4  A  majority  of  the  pnmls  of  normal  age  or  less. 

5  Children  attending  sonool  till  the  legal  age  of  leaving. 
S    ProrootionB,  75%  to  86%  of  those  possibTe  to  promote. 

7  Coot  per  pupil  not  eseesstve. 

8  A  good  standard  of  profidenoy  attained  by  the  pupils. 

0  An  earnest  effort  by  school  authorities  to  unprove  the  system. 
Of  improvement  in  the  work  of  the  schools,  these  features  may  be  noted: 
Pupila  in  the  lower  standards  show  greater  facility  in  reading  writing, 
luguage  and  arithmetic,  thdr  rate  of  progress  in  these  subjects  bemg  near& 
twice  as  rapid  as  framerly;  a  sinular  mcrease  m  the  work  m  geogrwhy  and. 
hiibny  is  observed.  The  improvement  in  writing  has  been  especially  oom- 
mended  by  vidtors,  one  of  wnom  remarked  that  it  seemed  to  pim  waX  "all 
the  ^pila  wrote  well,  whatever  thdr  age  or  grade."  The  introduction  of 
drawing,  though  somewhat  experimentaT  haa  been  received  wiUi  favor  and 
is  regvded  as  evideikce  of  progress.     More  thorough  wc^  in  pt^^aiology, 
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history  and  eiTicfl  bj  iatcnnediAte  &nd  higher  standarda  haa  obtained  in 
eveiy  Bcfaool  and  the  study  of  loc^  history  has  been  made  defiiiite  and  prol- 
itabfe  wha«  formerly  it  troa  hardly  existent.  Pupib  of  good  aTtrtige  abilitT 
and  regular  in  attendance  are  accomplishing  in  six  years'  sehoolinK  not  mn^ 
leas  thJui  was  done  in  dght.  Better  organisation,  more  thorougu  tea/doLg, 
an  exact  outline  of  the  subjecta  taught,  introduction  of  r^t  methodsaiia 
investigstion  of  accomplishment  are  some  of  the  changes  that  ma^  b«  tnecd 
to  aupervisioa.  The  improvranent  in  buildings  and  equipment  m  dislzieta 
three  and  ei^t  in  Salisbury  la  particularly  worthy  of  mention.  The  abolishing 
of  high  school  work  in  districts  four  and  seven  of  the  same  town  sud  tbe 
floneentratioti  of  such  work  in  one  school  have  been  recommended  and  urged 
by  the  eupeniaor  for  three  yean.  As  before  mentioned,  these  changes  bare 
been  made  this  year. 

Canaan  SaiMury — C  L  Wantr 

Evidences  of  year's  improvement  are — More  unity  between  work  of 
outside  Bohoota  and  grades.  Better  ooaperation  between  hi^  school  and 
grades.    More  thorou^  teaching  of  required  aubjects. 

Canton — W  S  Dakrn 

Better  work  has  been  done  in  all  the  grades.    This  has  been  the  result,  I 

think,  of  two  thingB;  first,  the  high  standard  established  by  the  new  plus 

for  progreea  and  second,  by  the  vctj  definite  course  of  study  based  on  the 

V  outline  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  teachers  during  the  year.    Tbe 

ount  of  arill  work  insisted  upon,  the  definite  requirements  d  duits, 

e  woric  from  outlines  have  ail  been  in  the  line  of  improvemoit. 

Chatham  MarlbcTo  PorOand—W  S  Parker 

Evidences  of  Year's  improvement  are  seen  in  better  written  wwk,  mwe 
thorough  knowleoge  of  facta,  wider  readingi  and  intenets  by  children,  in- 
creasea  desire  of  older  pupils  to  remain  in  sdiool,  more  community  interest 
in  the  school. 

Chester— W  S  Dakoi 

The  evidences  of  improvement  in  the  schools  during  Qie  past  ^ear  are 
most  evidoit  in  attendance,  accompltihmait,  equipment  and  iHiblic  mhrest. 
Organisation  and  method  are  itlso  better.  Attendance  has  b«en  betttr 
in  gaieral  Acoom^shments  have  beeoi  greater.  Equipment  has  been  im- 
proved all  around.  There  soans  to  be  quits  a  wide  and  growing  pablie  iotCTest 
greater  than  usual  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  determine.  Soiools  have  ben  man 
uniformly  and  bettw  organiied  and  method  has  been  more  untfcmn  snd  bsttes 
than  brfore.  As  to  wlut  portion  of  the  improvement  is  due  to  stqMrviwn, 
it  is  quite  evident  that  nothing  is  done  without  the  reoommendatiui  and  i»lot- 
ing  by  supervisor.  I  am  inclmed  to  bdiere  that  all  iredit  is  to  be  first  gircD 
to  supomion  and  secondly  to  the  support  of  the  public  and  teadien. 
Comvxia  SkaroH  Warrm^B  B  StoM 

The  general  wm  of  the  year's  work  has  beta  to  by  etnoa  upon  the  ftmda- 
mentab,  to  bring  the  woik  in  readiiuf,  writing,  aritiunetia  and  kindied  aub- 
iects  to  aa  hkdi  alevel  as  possible  in  t£e  sohools  and  at  the  same  time  to  make 
the  wcA  suffidentty  attractive  to  the  child,  cMMcially  to  those  who  are  be- 
ginning to  grow  reatlen  and  to  hold  them  for  further  traininc. 

I  have  fousd  that  the  subjeets  in  the  lowir  grades  are  made  so  attraetire 
that  to  interest  pupils  is  not  difficult  but  the  task  in  the  lyiper  grsdee  h  mt 
■0  mmpte  for  the  average  teacher.  If  the  work  is  made  sumcietitQr  atUacUve 
to  be  disetplinary  it  is  rather  difficult  to  invent  enoo^  devioes  to  keef>  tbe 
eourse  attractive  in  the  upper  mdea. 

We  must  confess  that  all  children  who  attend  sdhool  do  not  have  a  denrv 
for  knowledge  and  it  is  only  by  oonstsnt  effort  and  the  ability  to  anuae  en- 
thnmasm  that  the  teacher  gets  profitable  results. 
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With  die  usual  fc^ilinapa  the  rear's  record  reveals  definite  aod  ayatematio 
pvpesB  lUotu:  all  linea  takmi  up. 

Among  otoer  thiptp  we  have  added  many  new  books  to  our  Coventry 
libnnea,  nev  m^a  in  some  disteicts,  we  have  all  the  re<iuir8d  charta  and  seat 
nA  beuig  uaed  m  an  inteHigeat  way. 

CoMntry  Franktin — O  W  Emerson 

Ptiwna  has  been  made  in  the  diminatiwi  of  waste  effort  and  lost  time. 
Some  <»  tiie  results  ia  the  ooe^oom  aohools  in  Wethovfiekl  have  helped  to 
diow  that  the  work  to  which  eight  yean  have  been  devoted  can  be  acoom- 
ptiebed  in  six.  The  standard  in  Cr(»nwelt  has  been  raised  by  accomplishing 
in  the  "Idndergarten" — a  room  ol  beginneia  avca-aspng  five  yean  ol  age — 
euxHeat  first  grade  votk. 

Ekmoataiy  science  and  drawing  leesons  have  been  introduced  into  the 
appa  gndes  in  Cminwell  and  Rocky  HilL  The  Cromwell  committee  has 
TDled  to  hire  a  special  t«aehtf  tcee  drawing  the  coming  ^ear.  The  woric  alraig 
tbesc  two  hnee  ro  Wethersfield  has  been  extended,  with  broader  and  more 
pnctical  ^^lioati^m. 

The  ouee  al  the  year  finds  a  better  equiponent  in  all  schools — maps,  sup- 
planaitary  reading  and  reference  books  having  been  purchased  tn  the  three 

Hirtory  and  civica  have  received  more  attention  than  evw;  more  references 
nid,  speaken  heard,  officials  interrogated  and  historic  places  visited. 
Minimum  salaiy  in  WethenGeld  has  been  raised  to  SIX. 

CrcmtBdl  Boekv  HiU  Wethenfield— H  M  Stone 


More  int<D8ive  wtak  m  imptutant  school  subjecte  is  apparent. 

llh^-ene  new  volumes  have  been  placed  in  everv  school  librt_, 

The  reading  ot  many  boc^  as  silait  reading  by  all  pupils  from  seocxid  b> 


^th  grade  is  a  distinct  st^  in  the  right  direction. 

Drawing  has  becD  introduced  into  two  towns. 

A  school  savings  bank  system  was  in  operation  in  evoy  school  for  one 
iBODth  at  ou)  of  year. 

Nine  acres  of  und  have  been  purchased  in  East  I^me  as  a  site  for  a  new 
MhooUiouse  and  land  for  agricultural  purpooes. 

Boat  hum'  Monte^  Wattrford—C  E  Wheeler 

The  following  are  some  of  the  evidemcee  of  improvanent  in  one  or  all  of 
of  my  four  towns: 

1    Mere  interest  in  reading  good  Uterature  thrxn^  books  bought  at 


2  Better  writirig  through  th<sougb  iostraction  aided  by  exhibits,  oer- 
tificates  and  criticisms. 

3  Greater  facili^  in  all  grades  especially  for  grades  fourth  and  fifth,  in 
the  fasdamcDtals  of  arithmetic.  Importance  of  this  haa  been  emphaaiied 
■>id  eottGcates  granted  after  rigid  teats. 

4  Uony  duUren  have  learned  to  stand  on  their  feet  and  recite  in  a  con- 
owled  way  from  a  topical  outline  m  history  and  geometry. 

5  Children  in  grade  one  were  able  to  read  more  difficult  matter  than 
IM  year's  grade  and  have  read  more  in  amount. 

Baalon  TrwnbuU  WeOm  WiUim—H  W  Alger 

I  believe  that  the  schools  have  been  kei^  as  well  as  could  be  expected  when 
^takea  into  oonaidention  the  difficulties  in  their  way  in  the  different  schools, 
ropili  are  getting  a  good  common  school  education.  Peoi>le  generally  seem 
to  think  Uie  schools  are  in  good  condition.  There  is  sometimes  a  disposition 
. — :.■.,  ■'-'- and  the  course  of  studv  but  the  oomi"' '  "^ 

pie  who  inform  tfaemselves  of  conditic 

g  of  the  schools.    The  year  has  been  o. 
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In  Sftvbnx^  a  new  hi^  eehwH  buildiDC  haa  been  araeted  and  oemMd. 
l%e  buikW  with  lot  and  p«ding  ooat  142,000  wad  is  one  of  the  bert  dM«Bcd 
and  equipped  sohook  ol  its  kind  and  naein  the  atat«.  TliiiiKKnta  toaeou- 
mendable  pride  in  the  bcIhmIs  <d  the  torn  b^  the  peiqile.  When  it  waa  yoM 
to  a«et  the  building  there  was  little  oppontioa  tatd  the  vote  to  bvild  it  wm 
afanoat  unanimoua.  I  penmaltif  did  not  bdiere  t*|tt  the  buUding  ihoald 
be  built  without  first  tniog  all  meana  to  get  the  four  towns  m  thii 
rkbaty  to  unite  and  build  a  ocMnmon  high  school  building.  I  s^  think  the 
building  by  this  town  alone  a  mistake  but  tiie  generous  response  <rf  the  paoida 
to  the  need  of  better  aeoonunodatJon  for  the  schools  has  my  sdmiratiaa. 

In  Essex  I  began  woric  this  n>ring  and  cannot  hold  tnytdt  nmoMt 
tot  the  wcnk  of  the  schools  during  Uie  year  sa  a  whole.  I  bare  found  the  «n>- 
mittee  ready  to  hear  and  follow  advioe.  Th^  work  ihaimoniouaty  with  Ite 
sopcrriaor.  llKra  have  been  many  critioiKna  ot  the  wotfc  of  tiiia  tpriag  bat 
aa  the  facta  are  «q>lamed  there  seHus  to  be  less  critieiam  and  the  teaehm 
wort:  with  me  pleaaantly.  Tbe  UDmioation  of  teaiAierB  to  fill  TseaneiN  hM 
bew  in  my  banda  and  aH  new  teachers  selected  have  been  anxoved  by  >>>*■ 
Tbere  have  been  a  f«w  dungee  in  the  teaching  forocu  aome  because  of  b> 
reocanmendations  and  some  bcc&use  of  feeUng  of  membos  of  the  eommittei 


In  all  oaaee  of  change  there  waa  entire  hamumv  between  the  oommittee  tad 
myadf.  When  oitein^  on  m^  work  I  told  the  ctnomittae  that  wfaM 
I  could  not  woric  harmomously  with  them  I  should  aik  that  thoe  be  a  duoge 
in  supervisor  that  they  might  have  someime  who  could  ymtk  in  hannooy 
witi>  them,  as  I  felt  diat  they  wished  good  sdiools  and  would  tniat  and  support 


ard.    Here  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic  have  been  espeoialfy  noteworthy' 


, . ,  _  _  These  have 

interested  ptqnls  and  qnured  them  to  better  wane.  Inddmtally  thii  has 
helped  the  supervisor  to  estimate  the  wo^  being  done  in  the  rooms  sad  to 
•ujKest  hdpa  to  the  teachen.  In  the  fifth  grade,  no  pupn  has  been  promoted 
to  Mzth  pade  ytbo  haa  not  been  awarded  an  arithmetic  cwtifioate.  TUa  hat 
h^ted  to  impreas  the  value  of  aeeurai^  oa  both  teachoa  and  pmiils.  BerenJ 
pupils  in  the  seventh  and  eishth  grades  have  been  awarded  advaneed  |Mn- 
mMiriiip  certificates.  This  has  helped  to  raise  the  standard  of  writing- 
In  all  Ukeee  oonnections  the  supervisor  haa  beoi  busy  bemde  attending  U  '' 


visiting  and  checking  of  the  work  of  Uie  schools  s«  in  former  yean.  Pn^nms 
have  aU  beeo  ootrected  and  arranged,  methods  of  teaohiiu  have  been  aoggested 
0  teaohen,  teaohaa*  meetings  have  been  hdd  regular^  in  two  town^  and 


irreKulariy  (becuise  of  distances  and  lade  of  oonvqwnoes  for  teadiera)  n  the 
thm  town.  It  is  difficult  to  fix  exactly  the  reeponaSulit?  for  good  wink  yet 
h  seems  tome  that  the  fact  Uiateveiyteachw  leaving  the  schrcls  this  year  ii 
bettering  hvself  in  position  and  salary  fw  next  year  and  moot  of  than  chosen 
after  an  inqieotion  of  their  work  in  our  sohoou  must  mean  that  they  have 
ptined  inereaaed  power  in  teaching,  and  that  that  increased  pows  must  come 


__^„ s  have  be^  followe  .     _ 

most  ot  the  schools  than  last  year  and  cotainly  there  has  bem  closer  aopa- 

I  sjd  for  what  it  is  worth  that  I  believe  that  our  state  system  is  awmkouni 
petq^  in  the  state  to  the  fact  that  eupervisiOD  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  ^ting 
m  an  office  and  issuing  directions.  Ifind  that  pet^^  emect  a  supervisor  to 
be  at  weak  in  his  schools  and  they  are  sure  that  he  can  do  much  good  to  hn 
schools.  Teachets  now  are  mcreaidngly  anxious  to  teadi  under  some  form  of 
competent  m4>avision.  They  like  our  syatan  if  they  are  wiUing  tn 
After  worlung  in  our  eyUaa  teachers  of  this  class  do  not  reUdi  ue  l 

' !y  win  simply  have  to  "hold  down"  then  ~ 
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Hw  giMter  part  of  th«  thmgB  «nviin«med  bekm  haa  b«ett  the  direct 
nauh  of  BUpervincm,  and  Buperriakm  hu  had  mud)  to  do  with  the  other  part: 

A  state  modd  echool. 

An  iDerenae  in  teaclicn'  salaries. 

Sebool  tuppliw  fumiahed  for  tlie  first  time. 

A  new  swwa  of  grwmnart  Mad  Ir-"— '— ■— * 
pdilidted  in  the  early  siAieB  of  tl  _ _  , 

An  mcreaae  m  the  attcodanee  at  and  interest  in  the  teachers'  msetings 
hsi  been  notioeable. 

A  great  improvemoit  in  the  teaohing  abilitj'  of  sereral  youag  local  tettdieiB 
who  ml]  be  retained  for  the  coming  yesr. 

Tiro  oonnal  graduates  hired  to  take  the  plaoe  of  two  untrained  teaohers 
w(m  hare  tau^t  at  Granby  street  this  year. 

New  ad}tirtaMe  seats  and  desks  promised  for  the  Qranby  street  school 
•ith  jacketed  beateta  for  both  rooms  befM«  Septen^iw. 

A  oonunittee  t4>pointed  to  take  up  the  matter  of  a  new  school  building 
for  Gnu^  sbeet. 

He  mtroduction  of  pmted  fonns  to  be  Med  out  by  paroits,  a  mtmthly 
Aeet  f<«  each  room  diowing  attendance  ia  each  school  in  the  supernsitni 
diAiot,  town  and  mtcrtown  baniuis,  together  with  the  state  truant  offioe 
hne  increased  the  attendance  during  the  year. 

Uiiif<»mit7  of  promm  and  of  work  u  outUned  month  by  month  is  giving 
the  teadios  a  more  definite  idea  of  what  we  are  trying  to  do  and  is  maiHin 
the  woik  wltidi  is  ti^en  up  at  teachers'  meetings  more  effective  and  profitable. 
Oranbi/-~F  L  TapUy 

He  year's  improvement  seemed  to  be  ii 
tiperrieor'B  wwk  aiq>eara  in  tjie  fact  f 
voric  and  the  pupili  ^ofited  thereby. 

.    Haddam—F  W  SKearer 


1    Better  teacben  and  teaching. 
3    Imfvoved  bufldtngs. 

3  Impnived  equipment  and  materials. 

4  Increased  and  more  uniform  acoomplishment. 

It  wooM  man  that  the  above  are  due  whoUy  or  in  part  to  supervision. 
IIm  interest  on  the  put  of  teachers  ia  greater  than  evn  before.  Hie  buildinp 
m  lystanaticaQy  repaired  and  the  equipment  of  each  is  bans  increased 
vitboDt  waiting  for  the  Btat«  department  to  compel  this.  Kach  school  in 
Ion  i*  accomplishing  certain  definite  resuJts. 

Hanninlim — H  E  ChiUendea 

I  Greater  respect  lot  state  law  shown  in  North  StoninKton  by  the  length- 
nine  of  the  school  ^ear  from  176  days,  or  in  some  cases  172  or  173  days  for 
■ODK  schools,  ehowing  iiregularity  and  lack  of  uniformity  as  allowed  hereto- 
fcK  1^  the  committee,  to  180  days  for  all  the  schools  and  the  agreement  of 
tbe  coimnittee  the  past  year  to  a  uniform  and  up-to-date  school  calendar 
vhieh  has  been  followed  by  all  the  schools,  l^e  length  of  the  day,  with  length 
of  neon  intermisrioB  and  the  two  other  recesses  were  likewise  covered  by  the 
ngolations.  This  removed  at  least  one  bad  case  of  friction  at  a  school  wha« 
puents  we>e  disss Hrfed  with  the  arbitrary  and  variable  times  of  opening 
u>d  dosing  prerriouriy  snanged  to  suit  the  home  or  social  j^aai  of  the  teacher. 
^  iananoe  1^  vote  of  the  omnmittee  c<  this  calotdar  to  toe  taacher  compelled 
bei  to  leave  home  eariier  in  the  morning  but  it  obviated  disap«eable  friction 
Mtween  thoss  managing  tite  schools  anid  aiqr  teadier  iriio  ought  be  strong 
mtmcbed  thnmi^  her  parents  or  bimda.    The  school  ysar  is  now  set  at 
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2  Additional  text^iooka — Farm  life  reftden  adopted  ftv  Jntennediate 
gradM  in  North  Stonington  tor  preparation  for  later  techmcai  teaduns  g( 
agTicultum.  Purchaae  of  new  ieriee  of  iuatary  texta  tot  IJaboo.  PurcEaw 
OT  hectograph  for  each  teacher  in  Udxm. 

3  Panage  of  three  pupils  into  Norwich  free  academy  on  nipcrviear'* 
certificate  in  Liebon.    llua  one  new  deptuture  has  helped  vay  much. 

4  In  both  towns  the  average  atteiuiance  has  increased  over  last  year. 

6  Salaries  of  teachers  in  N<Hth  SUmington  have  been  increased.  The 
subsidy  to  the  model  school  teacher  has  helped  here,  not  only  in  adding  the 

two  dollars  per         ' ^      ■  .    .     .      ■ 

the  increase  of  o 
been  increased. 

5  Addition  of  attrsctiTe  pictures  loaned  by  the  committee  on  public 
h'braries  of  the  state,  also  two  schools  took  advantage  of  the  traveUnglihraha 
loaned  by  the  Society  of  CokmisJ  Dames  which  w«re  borrowed  by  tbe  super- 


d  some  form  or  other. 

LiOim  North  Sbmington—W  W  Boom 


Better  teaoheis. 
Greater  interest  in  education. 

Improvement  in  the  moral  and  intellectual  progress  of  out  pupils. 
JVeu  Pmrfidd  Ocford  Rtdding  Ridg^idd~B  W  Iniasd 

The  school  woric  has  ranged  frran  fair  to  good.  Many  of  the  teachns  did 
onl^  mediocre  work  and  were  drt^ped  either  during  the  year  or  at  its  dose. 
It  IS  hoped  that  improved  conditions  will  prevail  dunns  the  oomins  yew. 

Some  improvements  have  been  made  in  school  buildings  but  in  the  rnsis 
the  buildings  of  New  Hartf cwd  must  be  rated  as  poor.  An  additional  appro- 
priation for  repair  work  is  needed  if  the  schools  ot  the  town  are  to  be  thought 
up  to  the  av«i«ge  as  respects  buildings  and  equipment, 

New  Hartford— H  B  CMttmdn 

The  evidences  of  year's  improvement  due  to  supemsion  mw  be  8e«i  in 
the  introduction  of  a  uniform  plan  book,  a  program  giving  the  nrst  grade  iti 
proper  share  of  time,  lengthemng  the  school  day  for  all  pupils  fifteen  minutM 
and  for  fimt  grade  nearly  two  hours,  a  greater  sense  of  nsponsibility  on  Uw 
part  of  the  pupil  (he  now  knows  he  must  know  a  grade  of  work  before  he  can 
go  on1,  the  introduction  of  the  Connecticut  method  of  teaching  reading  is 
all  grades  with  all  that  that  implies,  the  ability  of  pupils  to  measure  thinta 
and  compute  their  areas  or  volumes,  the  targe  number  of  charts  for  srithmetie. 
language,  geography  and  history,  the  introduction  oi  the  Dunn  leaflets  and 
the  improvement  of  writing  due  to  the  Houston  writing  system. 

NewinebM — C  B  Prott 

There  has  been  considerable  improvement  in  the  direction  of  equipment 
for  the  schools-  New  pisvgrounds  have  been  secured  for  three  of  the  achoola 
and  two  of  the  buildings  nave  been  enlarged. 

WdooU—H  B  CkiUendea 
I.IPRABllW 

During  the  past  year,  the  teaohen  have  gone  to  the  library  on  days  ol 
teaches'  meetinss  ex  oooasionally  with  the  supervaor  and  drawn  sueh  boc^ 
as  were  of  immemate  use  to  than.  This  plan  works  very  well  and  has  rcBuHld 
iu  a  larger  eiroulation  and  a  greater  usefulnen.  An  adult  bnoiefa  of  the  fiat 
library  was  established  in  ue  West  Buffield  schooL    A  teacher  volunteered 
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het  Hrrion  and  took  charge  of  the  room  provided.  A  small  library  was  sent 
bj  the  state.  This  haa  worked  quite  Bucoeaafully,  the  children  carrying  home 
to  thor  parents,  the  desired  books.  This  hbraiy  is  being  kept  open  during  the 
toiomer  by  the  volunteer  assistance  of  a  local  clergyman.  In  East  Granby, 
the  Bctooi  were  provided  with  librariea  from  the  state.  This  year's  library 
iraot  waa  nned  for  the  purchaae  of  refa«nce  works.  Another  year  thia  grant 
will  be  available  for  tne  purchase  of  library  books. 

Suffidd—N  S  Lisht 

ItODXL  BCHOOUH-ATAIS  AND  TOWN 

Two  state  model  Mhoob  have  been  in  operation  in  the  town  of  Manafield 
and  a  town  modd  sehool  has  been  used  in  each  of  the  other  two  towns.  Natur- 
iHy  the  two  state  bcJiooIb  have  been  more  efficacioua,  but  much  good  has  been 
doired  from  each  of  the  otho'  two. 

Tndned  teuhcrs  have  learned  by  obeervatioD  the  art  of  handling  the 
probUme  that  are  encountered  in  the  rural  school  and  to  apply  to  these  schools 
the  results  of  their  previous  training  in  those  roedal  phawe  which  the  rural 
achcol  dananda.   They  have  leuned  the  value  of  drill,  repetition  and  speed.  W 

Ffs  the  untrained  teacher  they  have  been  invaluable;  without  tJie  model 
adiool  the  teaching  of  some  subjects  must  neoessarily  be  an  undirected  expwi- 
masi  until  the  subject  can  be  reached  in  the  series  (tf  teecfaers  meetings;  with 
the  model  school  the  beginner  can  see  the  teaching  of  ail  subjects  exemplified 
TOT  early  is  ihe  year.  Some  model  schools  have  fumisbed  much  seat  work 
wd  many  devioes  for  the  use  of  other  teaohwe.  One  teachw  upon  visiting 
the  modd  achool  for  a  dint  time  made  the  atatonmt  that  she  would  spend 
bcr  TJdtmg  dajrs  in  that  school  in  the  future.  In  one  town  tiaee  beginners 
have  beoMne  good  teatdiers  throu^  the  aid  of  these  schools. 

Aihford  Mmtfidd  Potnfret—F  W  Clapp 


The  teachen  wse  equal  to  the  new  and  unique  poeititm  of  model  school 
teadien  and  worked  effidoitly  for  the  betterment  of  their  s^ool— ^ao  tta 
the  betterment  vi  the  other  schools  ot  the  town.  Eatfy  in  the  year  they  speot 
tiro  di^  at  the  Daobuiy  normal  school  for  the  puipose  of  getting  in  touch 
with  the  best  thinjps  to  be  found  in  that  school,  and  espeoiaUy  for  forms  ot 
proitatAa  seat  wcvk. 

DurtDK  the  school  ^ear  ten  teachers'  meetings  were  held  at  the  model 
•dxxd.  At  each  meetmg  model  teaching  was  done  by  both  of  the  model 
teadien  and  b}r  the  supervisor.  For  thia  modd  teadiii^  eadi  modd  teacher 
and  tlw  supervisor  careful^  prepared  a  written  plan  bsied  on  the  pliui  used 
for  modd  lessons  in  the  New  Havm  normal  scho<^  lliese  plans  were  smt 
several  days  in  advance  to  the  other  teachers  of  the  town.  In  this  wa;^  (jiey 
kDew  what  was  to  be  done.  During  the  observation  of  the  Icaaons  visiting 
teachen  took  notes  on  mch  leeson  and  from  these  notes  each  lesson  was  dis- 
eased fnOf  at  the  teachers'  meetine  which  followed  the  modd  tMching. 
By  the  bennning  of  the  winter  torn  tLe  other  teaclwra  ot  the  town — student 
teadiers— -began  to  jvepare  modd  lesson  or  student  lesson  plans  for  the  modal 
teadiers  fai  examine  and  correct.  Later  in  the  winto'  tmn  and  during  the 
raring  term  the  student  teachers  each  taught  one  or  more  student  lessons  in 
tDe  model  sofaotd  under  the  observatioa  of  the  modd  teachers  and  the  super- 
visor. Tlese  leMons  were,  also,  dismissed  at  the  meeting  at  the  close  of  the 
day. 

Again,  at  each  meetinR  the  modd  teachen  had  ready  samples  ot  seat  w(»k 
tor  the  otter  tesdiets  and  a  set  of  papets  prepared  by  the  pupite  ot  the  model 
school  for  tMcb  of  the  other  schoobi  of  the  town.  likewise  uie  other  schools 
sent  sets  eadi  month  to  the  modd  sdiooL    Several  ot  the  student  tettohets 
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apetA  botD  a  half  day  to  a  day  ca  eren  more,  if  it  aeemed  beat,  teadiinK  in  tin 
model  school  under  the  diretruon  ot  the  model  teachera.  In  a  few  caea  Hm 
modd  teaoher  wait  out  to  the  othw  whoola,  both  c^Merving  the  atudoit 
teadietB  aa  th^  worked  in  their  own  achoob  and  also  actually  taidng  uliiiiiii 
so  these  oooasona  and  derowistnttiog  the  work. 

Huoo^  all  of  this,  the  beat  of  good  win  prevailed  and  the  Moat  pmrom 
malry  betweeo  aevetol  (tf  the  aclioola  and  t£a  model  aohooL 

Same  of  the  e^wcially  ^ipannt  valuea  are: 

1  Brttw  eauipmmt  for  the  modd  aohooL  Tliis  ig  beneficial  to  the 
modd  school  and  eetabliiheB  a  standard  which  the  other  aohooU  want  and  leej 
often  peraist  until  they  can  secure  it. 

3  The  two  dollars  per  wee^  paid  the  aohool  to  so  toward  the  teaehm 
wages  have  enabled  ua  to  ke^  teachers  which  we  ouertriae  oould  not  have 
done.  The  oLber  t«aohe»  of  the  town  feel  that  the  modd  teachera  hy  eitra 
work  earn  the  very  ali^t  extra  pay  and  are  sot  jealoua. 

3  For  the  supervisor  to  be  the  only  oonneoting  link  between  the  sehooii 
is  not  suScisDt  Tbe  moathly  meetings — model  and  student  teaching  at  the 
modd  school — exchange  of  written  wcnv — dinrtfrmintitinn  of  ideas,  plso^  and 
Mai  wmk  toid  to  arouse  an  enthusiasm  among  the  teachers  ami  incidentaUr 
among  the  obiUroi  which  tends  to  unity  of  purpose  and  a  new  oa  in  the 
aAoob  of  Avon. 

4  The  duties  4^  the  supervisor  are  not  in  the  least  listened  but  are  in- 
creased as  he  beoomea  in  aadition  to  hia  othw  duties  the  teadi«  at  a  ddnite 
training  ohtsa  of  teachers  actually  in  service.  In  this  way  be  beccsnes  mm 
than  a  truning  teachw  in  any  normal  school,  and,  by  reastm  of  the  oot^ets- 
tion  and  aid  oftba  demonstration  school  of  the  town,  together  with  tiie  aid  of 
the  model  teatdivs,  far  more  can  beaooomplished  than  by  hisownindiriduBl 
efforts  as  was  the  case  in  the  schools  of  'Yesterday." 

In  my  opinion  these  schools  should  have  been  established  four  yean  ago. 
Hie  mooqr  the  state  is  q>endittK  oax  these  schools  is  bringing  large  returns 
and  should  be  increased  to  five  dollars  per  week. 

Anm— L  S  MiOt 

Model  schools  are  wril  understood  now.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  anything 
of  their  medianism.  But  the  li^t  th^  have  shed  on  school  piwlems  this 
past  year  has  enabled  sturdy  aearine  awi?  of  rubbish.     The  iriioksnne 


of  various  scnools  exhibited  in  one  building,  has  aroused  a  student  interest 
in  the  "how"  that  has  not  been  witiiout  infiuence  on  the  (diildren  themselves. 
Mai^  of  them  write  up  a  verjr  good  account  of  the  useful  elements  <A  a  loBon 
presented.  Teachoe  are  begiimins  to  learn  how  to  obswe  another  teadier 
and  see  her  methods.  At  first  th^  looked  and  could  not  see.  Thestatemodd 
school  is  one  more  added  to  the  infiuenoes  that  are  blending  to  make  Coeneo- 
ticut  schools  scenes  of  active  student  life. 

Town  modd  schools  are  good  only  as  they  copy  what  has  been  worked 
out  in  the  state  model  schoob.  The  initiative  to  go  on  and  find  something 
better  is  lacking,  there  is  only  good  copying  of  the  already  woriced-up  mataial. 

This  vear  every  teaidier  has  viBtt«d  model  school  several  times.  New 
teachera  save  spent  up  to  a  week  there  making  charts,  tiring  their  hand  at 
ehasea,  and  mating  a  d^r's  program  under  the  guidance  of  the  eicdleot,  in- 
tvested^  model  teachor,  the  result  of  the  model  school  has  been  diown  by 
the  saving  of  time  during  the  firat  weeks  of  a  new  teadiet's  snvica.  Some 
teaohen  ao  better  after  a  week  at  the  model  school  than  teadien  of  the  same 
qualit?  used  to  do  with  three  months'  experience.    They  start  pn^wly. 

Berlin  CanUrbwy  HamjMon—J  W  Amss 

There  has  been  one  state  model  school  <^>en  in  my  towns.  The  mAkwI 
was  looked  at  Madison  in  a  one^oom  buildmg  of  twcn^-three  pupila.  All 
tiie  teachers  of  the  town  meet  every  month  at  tnis  school  for  instniction  and 
observation.    Teadiera  of  other  towns  were  sat  there  for  observatioo. 
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TeHhcn'  viaitiiig  dajs  wen  med  io  atteodaaoe  at  this  aehool.  The 
makxat  temAea  gave  Umchu  under  the  direotion  of  the  model  school  teaohv. 
Seat  mric  wm  obtained  a*  these  meetinn  and  Ha  use  learned. 

My  state  modd  adwol  at  Bethanv  fuled  to  get  under  w^  until  the  spring 

m  doe  to  dunge  of  teaduiB  and  looatitHi. 


The  town  mood  sohools  togauised  in  North  HavMi,  North  Branford  and 
Chtriure  wse  used  in  the  same  maimer  as  the  state  sehool  with  equal  results, 
lie  foUowins  b  quoted  from  a  letter  writtm  by  one  of  my  teaohen;  "lilie 
model  school  lias  been  a  h^  to  me  ia  that  at  teadien'  meetings  wbioh  were 
hdd  there  we  saw  instruction  lessons  taught  to  oorreepond  with  the  subject 
for  discuseioit." 

BeAmy  Chfkirt  Sfadum  NoriA  Branford  North  Havm—D  C  Alien 

A  state  model  school  was  established  in  the  town.  It  had  an  enrollment 
of  twoity-d^t  in  the  Biz  grades.  The  school  has  been  visited  by  two  state 
JBEpeetcaa,  one  Buperrisor  other  than  the  local  Buporisor,  by  all  the  town 
tetcben  and  by  out-of-town  teachers.  Model  lessons  followed  by  discussions 
lead  by  the  supervisor  and  model  school  teacher  were  given  tor  the  benefit  of 
nsitiiig  teachers.  Commendation  of  the  plan  was  given  at  various  times  by 
ill  the  teachers. 

BetUtAem—J  W  HaOiiMa 

There  is  no  room  with  five  or  more  grades  in  this  to|m  which  would  be  of 
ON  to  aU  teachers  in  the  town  if'uaed  as  a  model  Bohool.  The  laigeet  school, 
the  school  at  the  Genta",  has  been  used  as  a  town  model  school. 

We  have  held  our  teachers'  meeting  at  this  school,  and  in  those  meertinga 
oftoi  have  class  excrcisee  oondueted  either  by  the  supervisor  or  by  some  of 
our  best  teachers.  Five  different  teadiers  have  given  class  exercises  during 
thityetf,  audaoroeirfthMeonBeTeraloooasions.  On  one  ocoauon-a  class  was 
browdtt  in  bora  one  of  the  outaide  sehoob. 


Five  differeot  teachers  from  the  outside  schools  have  been  sent  one  or  more 
lima  to  the  model  school,  at  other  times  than  at  teachera*  meetings  to  obaorve 
wdA  which  it  was  thought  would  help  than. 

I  bdieve  that  the  use  of  the  Goiter  school  as  a  town  modd  sdioot  has 
been  of  much  bmefit  to  the  teachers,  and,  if  I  may  judge  by  idiat  the  teaoheos 
mj  in  their  letters  to  me  on  this  subject,  the  aehool  has  been  appreciated  by 
than. 

I  qaote  the  following  from  letteni  received  &om  Bloomfidd  teachers: 

"In  no  way  have  I  received  more  hdp  in  my  work  this  year  than  in  observ- 
ing actual  teaching  in  the  model  Bchool  or  in  tne  teachers  meeting." 

"I  think  Uiat  inexperienced  teachers  are  getting  new  ideas  both  io  teaching 
•ad  in  seat  work  at  our  model  school.  The  endeavor  of  theee  teachers  to  make 
their  work  like  that  at  the  model  school  tends  to  make  the  work  in  this  town 
more  unifiHin.  It  is  also  an  incentive  for  us  teachers  in  the  model  echool  to 
do  our  beat  work  and  to  use  aach  methods  as  will  be  moet  useful  to  others. 
Bloomfield—F  L  Taptej/ 

One  al  the  peatest  hetes  in  the  work  of  supervitiou  hue  been  the  moded 
idiools.  The  model  schools  at  Ellington  ccmter  and  Somers  street  have  been 
teeogniaed  by  the  state.  The  model  school  at  Bolton  center  did  not  measure 
np  to  the  standard  set  bj;  the  state.  For  a  part  cd  the  year  in  Bolton  a  town 
modd  Bohool  was  maintained.  All  of  the  teachers  visited  this  school  for  pur- 
poses  <rf  observation,  and  the  modd  teacher  deoKmatrated  methods  at  teachers' 
nteetinga  and  at  a  public  meeting  hdd  in  the  interest  of  education.  The  town 
modd  sdiool  at  Bolton  was  not  as  successful  as  we  had  hoped  for. 

The  state  modd  acfaools  at  Ellington  and  Swoera  wve  strong  assets  to  the 
nduxA  qrstems  ot  theee  towns.    In  Somers  and  Ellington  there  are  twenty- 
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four  tesdien  aS  of  whom  vimted  the  model  school  of  Uieir  own  town.  !%« 
teachen  also  had  "vi^jting  daj^'  to  Tint  model  sohoob  of  other  towns.  Onl 
or  written  reports  wo^  required  of  teachna  who  visited  model  sdiooli.  Heir 
obeerrations  were  diecuBsed  at  re^ularl^  appointed  teadun'  meeting  it 
which  time  all  teachen  had  an  opportunity  to  profit  eithei  directly  or  indirect- 
ly by  the  demonetratioui  obeared. 

"Then  wtn  regular  m<mthly  demonatntioa  lencnu  in  the  model  achooii 
wbudi  iUuBtrated  points  meotioned  by  the  supcrrisor  at  teachers'  meetingg. 
The  model  school  ttsehen  also  explained  drill  devioee  to  the  vnttiug  teK^wn 
iUuetnting  thor  nse  by  demonetmtions. 

Tlie  model  schools  hare  bean  valuable  in  fumishmg  outlines  for  leBsui 
[tlaas  and  seat  work. 

fiolfon  BUmgUm  Somen— A  N  Potter 

Model  schools  were  operated  in  Vviitineton,  ToDaad,  Leban<Hi  and  Botnh. 
While  t^tchen  were  obserTing  in  these  BUiooIs  the?  were  looking  for  c«rt^ 
definite  thiii^  which  would  hdp  them  in  their  woric.  Excellent  opportnnit; 
was  afiorded  at  each  school  for  gathering  helpful  mateiial,  and  for  gaining  a 
knowledge  of  how  to  teach  and  manage  better.  Some  of  the  spedfio  htjpa  are: 
oombinin^  of  gradee,  devices  to  use  and  forma  of  drill  to  f oUow.  Much  attri- 
tion was  given  to  the  manner  of  teaching  upper  grade  reading,  how  to  make  lue 
of  outlines  in  histoiy  and  geography  to  the  end  that  pupils  would  be  able  to 
•iand  and  talk  in  a  connected  manner  on  a  topic.  Teachere  were  shown  how  to 
Duke  detailed  plans  showing  tlie  divislona  oi  the  recitation.  Vinting  teadiot 
were  given  seat  work  and  other  bdpful  matoial  by  the  model  teadiv .  Model 
Bchocd  teachen  dononstrated  methods  at  teachers'  meetings-  These  ecbooh 
have  aided  very  much  in  the  toainiiig  of  teachers.  Our  modd  echools  bear 
tiie  same  rdation  to  training  of  teachen  in  our  system  as  do  modd  sehoob 
to  normal  training  achoola. 

The  following  are  quoted  from  teachers'  viaitioK  rqwrta: 

"I  was  helped  in  combining  gradee  and  how  to  make  a  plan  book." 

"I  received  much  boiefit  in  the  line  of  drills  and  metiiods." 

"I  was  enabled  to  see  how  a  number  of  classes  oould  be  auccessfully  handled 
at  the  same  time.  I  received  a  great  deal  of  seat  work  and  many  helpAil  de- 
vices." 

"I  was  b^ied  most  by  the  excellent  methods  used." 

"I  learned  a  great  deaf  oonoeming  busy  work  and  how  to  properly  omdoct 
the  recitation." 

"I  received  ideas  from  the  plan  book,  the  history  recitations,  the  seat 
work  and  the  firat  grade  readine." 

"I  learned  how  to  run  a  rural  school  without  wasting  time,  I  obtained 
niany  heli^ul  devices." 

't  recdved  many  new  ideas  m  busy  wotk,  outline  study  and  in  the  mannff 
in  vdiidt  geography  was  taught." 

"My  chief  benefit  was  in  obeerrmg  how  a  number  of  gradea  oould  be  com- 
bined.   I  received  ideas  for  drills  and  much  seat  wwk.' 

"The  manner  nt  teaching  reading  was  helpful  to  me.  lliis  school  would 
make  a  teacher  ambitious  to  do  her  best  work." 

"I  feel  that  I  have  gained  much  benefit  from  vistting  the  rural  model 
school  Fiom  studying  ber  ^ledfic  plan  book  and  observing  her  olasses,  1 
learned  good  ways  of  conducting  classes  and  drills.  I  gained  ndpful  hints  is 
the  makbs  of  charts,  in  aeouring  good  disdpline,  and  in  many  other  tilings 


"I  received  many  h^^iil  euggeations  as  to  the  method  of  carrying  on  the 
work,  eqiedally  in  geogr^hy." 

"I  saw  how  word  outlines  were  used  to  advantage  in  the  diffscBt  ipnuJeB. 
I  secured  material  for  additional  charts,  outlines,  correct  forma  and  other 
facta.  AH  have  been  very  hdpfuL  The  sdiool  deawea  the  tttie  'Model 
adiooL'" 
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"The  model  school  waa  risited  on  Thursday.  The  first  tiunf;  I  noted  was 
tU  nMbiea.  The  yard,  entiy  and  Bchoohoom  were  in  a  pleasm^  condition. 
The  excelknt  ordcf  was  soon  noted.  After  the  pupils  marched  in,  it  was  begun 
with  each  child  busv— doios  something  useful.  Classea  followed  m  good  coder, 
one  cIbbs  being  called  white  the  previoue  one  was  being  dismissed.  There 
wu  DO  loitering — no  waste  of  time.  Outlines  were  placed  upon  the  bla^board 
[or  the  study  of  geography  and  hiatcoy  and  with  these  and  the  aid  of  books, 
the  dassea  studiea.  The  school  was  in  all  respects  a  model  echooL  With  the 
ImeGts  I  derived  I  have  txied  to  imitate  this  school." 

Botrah  L^ianon  Toliand  WiUmgUm — L  T  Qanivm 

The  stste  model  schools  have  been  used  as  a  plaoe  to  said  town  model 
leaehera;  for  observation  of  methods  end  management,  to  gather  ideas  on 
Kst  occupation  and  to  compare  results  with  their  own  schools. 

Town  model  schools  have  been  a  decided  advantage  in  training  untrained 
teachers,  in  inspiring  and  giving  new  ideas  to  trained  teaches,  in  aiding  the 
fflipCTvisor  to  eoonomically  iUustrate  methods  and  direct  the  teaching;  and  in 
aerving  as  an  immediate  source  of  ideas  and  information  to  teachers  of  the 


me  to  provide  seat  wo^  and  in  conducting  recitationa  and  drills."  "At  the 
modd  school  in  Kent  I  got  a  number  of  history  and  geography  outlines  which 
helped  me  a  great  dnlj  also  ideas  in  oombiaing  grades  tor  drills."  "Kent 
DMMel  schtool  showed  me  how  to  conduct  spelling  drills,  language  recitations 
ud  arithmetic  drills  with  combined  classes.  It  also  helped  me  in  arrangement 
of  seat  work  and  with  my  plan  book."  "In  Kent  model  school  I  observed  the 
tusinen  way  the  school  was  conducted,  the  splendid  arrangement  of  seat  work 
utich  I  put  into  op^^tion  in  my  school."  "I  observed  a  history  recitation 
niiieh  I  especial  desired  to  see.  I  @ined  many  profitable  points  from  the 
arithmetic  driUs  given  in  all  grades.  The  entire  system  of  the  school  gave  me 
Duui;  ideas  whica  I  put  into  use  in  my  school."  "At  the  Brookfield  modej 
kWI  I  was  benefitted  by  the  lessons  I  saw  taught  and  by  ideas  from  note 
books  and  teacher  in  drawing  devices  and  seat  work."  "Brookfield  model 
achool  has  helped  me  in  many  ways.  I  have  received  some  very  good  ideal 
is  the  way  of  seat  work.  I  have  also  received  some  aid  in  spelling,  arithmetio, 
gn^n^^y  and  language.  I  have  also  received  help  in  management  and  dis- 
e(>lnw  by  obstirving  the  methods  employed  there." 

Bridgeuxiier  BroolffifJd  Kent  Sherman  Waihinglon — -L  K  Chana 


Owaig  to  the  ilhiess  of  the  regular  teacher  during  the  fall  term,  the  work 
i  cstsb&hing  a  mo  ■  '     '     •  ■  ■       ■         ■'  >  .     .     . 

not  ^proved  until  & 


of  cstsb&hing  a  model  school  was  ddayed,  so  the  state  modd  school  was 
not  ^proved  until  March,  but  it  has  wdl  served  its  purpose  during  the  time 
it  has  been  in  operaUon. 


Since  the  school  has  been  approved,  five  different  teachers  besides  the 
(upovisor  have  taught  there  before  other  teachers.  One  of  these  teachers 
has  taught  three  times  and  another  twice.  All  teachers  in  town  have  attended 
leaching  ekO'cises  at  this  school,  and  all  have  expressed  themselves  as  in  faror 
of  coQtimiing  the  use  of  the  school. 

The  foUowiiu  quotations  are  from  letters  received  from  Burlington  teachers: 

"lli«  modd^schooi  has  been  of  much  benefit  to  me  in  many  ways,  and 
eqtectaUr  so  in  "n^lrinE  reading  more  intereetins  for  my  grades.  The  written 
work  ffi^ibited  on  the  table  mch  month  has  ^so  been  very  helpful." 

"I  think  the  model  school  has  aroused  more  intereet  amon^  the  teachers 


BurlingUm—F  L  Tajik]/ 
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to  any  tactOk  expotdituni  tor  auch  a  wdmoL  Tbe  school  m  attaiet  No  10  (Ch»- 
pmriDe)  wu  dennuUd  by  themperrisar  Hatownmodd  ocbool;  an  oficr 
WDoed  teacher  with  nomuJ  training  woa  ■ecured  and  the  adiocd  was  asaoued 


ia  wdi  hN»ted  tor  a  modri  achool  and  tbe  commiUee  (rf  BalUmr?  objected 
te  school  in  diatrict  No  10  (Ch»- 
1  town  modd  ocbool;  an  apti- 

.. „  d  and  the  adiocd  was  osaoiMd 

wiUi  six  standttrdB.    Teaoboa  were  advised  to  Tiait  Ha  tebatH  and  obaenc 
the  meUiods  of  instniction  and  they  availed  Ihemadvea  of  the  a 
An  improvement  in  tbar  woric  waa  noticed,  capedally  in  the  case  d 

The  model  aobool  teachef  also  tati^t  model  leawns  at  teacfaers'  mL.__,, 

taotiucted  untrained  teaohen  in  the  construotion  and  uae  <^  the  best  kmda  of 
■eat  wott.  llist  Um  young  teadien  apiReciated  the  help  th^  reoeiTed  ia 
evident  from  th^  tcatunony.   One  aua  that  the  bdp  «be  received  in  teacb- 

ing  waa  exactly  what  die  nmded.    Othen ^  — .-.-j-  • ^— 

at  methods  in  arithmetic  and  language.     . ^, ... 

Kddenta  of  the  district  and  parents  were  eamcet  in  their  oommendatuMi.  It 
was  a  "popular"  school  in  the  beet  sense  and  will  be  continued  as  a  modd 

Canaan  Solubury — C  L  Warner 

lie  graded  school  at  Collinsville  has  been  used  for  observatiiHi  porpoen 
utdde  teaohets  who  have  visited  these  schools  previous  to  each  meelittg. 

is  the  firvt  time  all  teaohen  of  the  town  have  thua  been  hroof^t  together 

at  meetinoB  and  ^ven  opportunities  to  c^iserve  teaching  and  they  have  testi- 
fied to  hefpfulnees  of  the  plan. 

Canton— W  S  Ddkin 

The  model  school  was  estaMished  at  West  Cornwall  this  vear  because 
it  seemed  to  be  Uie  moat  central  school  whoe  a  suitable  numbw  of  niinh 
ooold  be  had  and  still  be  readily  aooessible  to  teachen.  This  sdtoM  wu 
Mtptoved  t^  the  state  as  a  modd  schoid  and  the  teaidier  granted  an  extn 
n  a  week,  this  sum  bdn^  paid  by  the  state.  We  were  moat  suoceasful  in  this 
modd  school  vcoture  owmg  to  the  fact  that  we  were  fortunate  to  get  a  very 
cffident  teacher.  To  show  the  vdue  of  the  school  I  am  quoting  scMne  phrases 
and  seatences  frcmi  tcftohraa; 

"I  waa  helped  in  management  bv  seeing  the  way  her  daases  passed  in  and 
out  of  tlte  room  and  to  ai^  from  cusses.'    Her  manner  abo  hd|)ed.    I  think 


llus 


for  little  people  was  invaluable  to  me  iar  furnishing  ideas  tar  keeping  those 
busy  who  were  too  small  ftx  the  use  of  books.  Another  thing  I  found  iiy  ob- 
serving the  same  school  was  that  a  little  competition  will  do  more  than  hours 
of  scolding  and  nagging." 

"Madv  nroblema  thatl  have  racked  mv  brains  over  and  thou^t  impossible 
1  watching  a  really  efficient 


"As  I  knew  nothing  about  method  when  I  b^an  teaching,  I  borrowed  nearly 
evervthing  in  that  line  from  our  modd  school  teacher." 

I  think  I  owe  about  50%  of  whatever  effideney  I  have  to  tho  modd 
Mho<^  tbe  other  60%  to  euperrision." 

From  the  above  quotations  and  many  ezpresdons  which  I  have  heaid 
from  teocbos  I  believe  the  modd  school  to  be  of  inestimable  vahw. 

ConitMiIt— X  B  Stout 

I  am  ve^  much  in  favor  of  tbe  modd  schools  but  was  unfortunate  tbe  past 
year  in  havmg  one  where  the  teachers  did  not  recdve  the  extra  amount  bom 
the  state.  Tlis  extra  amount  must  be  a  peat  incentive  to  the  teftdier  o( 
■ooh  aschooL 
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Some  membeiB  f^  the  committee  in  ihe  town  of  Pnnklin  were  oppowd 
III  baring  a  model  sdHMl,  nid  that  each  aclwol  ihould  be  a  model  school  and 
th*t  tl^  did  not  apivore  of  tbe  moiH?  of  the  atate  bdng  amended  in  that 
•n^.  However,  Mms  Ttm7  had  a  model  aohoot  which  the  home  teaohen 
^ted  ••  wen  aa  a  great  man;  teachen  from  other  towna.  The  home  teachen 
iH  iqMXted  it  aa  being  bdpful  to  than,  in  the  way  of  gjvinf;  them  ideaa  and 
■nggatioiM.  lite  danonstration  method  of  pmenting  aubjeota  seems  to  be 
the  most  effective. 

Ihe  CovROtoy  ecmunittee  were  much  in  favor  of  the  model  schools  but 
tbse  was  not  any  school  iritich  was  suitably  located  where  it  could  be  <rf  use. 
We  therefore  had  to  take  the  colter  school  as  in  previous  years  fcv  this  purpoee. 
CoMntry  FrarMin — 0  W  Bmtrton 

In  Wilton  at  the  Cannon  sohonl  we  had  a  state  model  school  which  was 
ued  for  the  twelve  teachera  in  town  and  also  for  one  adjoininR  town.  All 
teaehen  were  sent  there  with  specific  objects  in  mind  to  nbaerve  for  a  day  and 
modd  rlimnm  were  taught  at  tiie  tcaehras'  meetings  held  there.  In  this  way 
the  best  metboda  aa  demonstrated  by  the  model  school  teacher  were  intn>- 
doced  into  all  the  other  schools.  Teachers  were  required  to  give  reports  and 
□rilicjaius  on  their  visits.  Without  exception  teachers  have  told  me  of  the 
Tay  ereat  hdp  they  received  in  this  way— not  only  in  methods  of  teaching, 
but  auo  in  the  management  of  their  scnools. 

In  Weston  we  had  an  approved  town  modd  sdiool  at  Good  Hill  which 
vu  used  all  the  year  for  the  five  teachers.  This  school  was  used  Mmilarly 
to  the  Wilton  state  roodd  schooL  The  committee  at  too  late  a  date  Tec<^ 
niied  the  vahie  of  the  school — hence  it  remained  unuded  bv  the  state. 

In  Easton  the  Center  school  was  used  aa  a  town  model  school  at  teadiers' 
mMtinp  and  taught  by  the  teacher  from  the  Spcwt  hill  eehool.  VisiUnE 
teadiera  were'  aeot  to  Sport  hill  at  other  times.     1  might  aay  almost  incal- 


BiulM  TrvmbuU  Weilon  WUbm—H  W  Algtr 

Tba«  waa  no  state  model  school  in  nther  of  my  towns  this  pant  year.  In 
tm  there  have  been  town  model  schools.  Teachere  have  visited  them  and 
have  tM  me  that  they  gained  help  from  them. 

B»*tx  KiairtgwoTtA  Saybrook—H  0  CUmgk 

He  town  of  Fannington  baa  had  but  two  one-room  schools  during  the 
put  year.  Therefore  it  did  not  seem  viae  to  attempt  a  one-room  model 
Kbod.  By  reason  of  building,  equipment  and  special  willingnmn  of  the 
teachen  of  the  Center  school  tnia  school  was  selected  as  the  town  model 
Mbool.  The  work  of  this  school  as  model  school  has  been  very  similar  to  that 
d  the  Avon  model  schocd.  The  some  scheme  of  lesson  plans,  of  (dttaervations 
ud  of  model  lessons  has  been  carried  out,  but  the  student  lessons  have  been 
omitted.  The  fact  that  many  of  the  teachers  in  the  schools  of  Farmington 
have  but  one  grade  has  made  it  much  more  difficult  to  secure  the  universal 
mtereat  in  most  any  good  model  lesson.  Accordingly  most  of  the  work  has 
been  done  in  sections.    Tbe  influence  has  reached  every  school  in  town. 

ParminffUm—L  S  MUU 

A  model  achool  has  been  maintained  in  the  West  Ooabm  school  by  the 
state.    Some  of  the  ttsulls  most  Miparent  are 

Better  teaching  in  the  other  scnoola  of  the  town. 
iDtacaanl  interest  on  the  part  of  other  teachers. 
More   unifonaity   of   method. 
Increased  intovst  on  part  (rf  the  oommunity. 
Incnaaed  piogisw  throughout  the  town. 

GeAm—H  S  ChUmdm 
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_ , » tlie  lue  of  the  model  Bchcnl  for  teachers'  mMtinga  &  demonitatka 

i  conducted  by  the  mipervisor  has  beeo  held  thara  ea^  moiUh.    lit  thii 


B  vtak,  teaching  excrcjaea  are  given  by  the  auperviior,  the  teacfaa  of  the 

dd  Bcbool,  and  by  one  crmore  visiting  teaohen.    Each  teaching  exeniK 

givMi  bjr  a  teacher  ia  planned  with  the  supervisor  and  copies  of  the  plsa  fur- 


nished to  all  the  teacbcra.  PrognuiiB  of  the  class  work  are  also  hektogr^wd 
beforehand  and  furnished  to  all  the  teachers.  Tbo  dasa  work  is  foBowed  bj 
discussioDB  ia  which  all  take  a  part.  All  teachers  in  town  have  observed  dan 
work  in  this  school,  and  some  of  those  who  have  needed  especial  bdp  hare 
been  sent  there  at  other  times  for  what  they  have  needed.  On  these  ora>- 
sionB  visiting  teochwa  have  beai  given  writtoi  diiectionB  ss  to  what  to  loA 
fw,  and  the  snme  directions  have  been  sent  bdorehand  to  the  model  tesdMf. 
The  visiting  teacher  has  beoi  required  to  report  the  result  of  ber  visit. 

Bix  teacDora  have  tau^t  before  other  teaohers  in  this  scfaocJ  during  the 
yeu\  and  some  of  these  more  than  once. 

Two  looal  girls  have  trained  in  this  school  this  yesr,  and  one  of  the'two  bu 
been  hired  to  teach  a  small  school  in  Granby  for  the  coming  year. 

Oranbif—F  L  Tapley 

Hebron  center  and  Balem  center  pchools  were  used  as  town  model  schoola 
and  the  teachers  were  fuUy  agreed  that  they  derive  the  laigest  amount  of  good 
from  the  demonstraljons  given  in  these  schools.  In  both  towns  the  work  di 
dononatration  was  not  otmfined  to  the  teachers  of  the  center  schools.  Iliia 
^an  of  having  t^Khers  from  the  outlying  districts  teach  classes  of  pupib  not 
umiliar  to  them  does  not  alw^a  eve  the  best  results  but  even  thm  the 
teachers  wi^ed  to  ha^e  these  model  lessons  continue.  By  having  an  ezcc^ 
tionat  teacher  in  the  modd  school  this  difficulty  docs  not  arise. 

?e6r»n  Salem — J  A  Yowtg 

A  state  model  school  was  maintained  for  a  part  of  the  year  in  the  Cmtet 
school.  This  was  fo«ind  of  particular  value  in  organising  the  othex  sdtools. 
It  is  a  queetion,  however,  as  to  whether  or  not  a  modd  school  is  of  aufficirat 
value  ttf  warrant  the  expense  in  a  small  town  of  four  schools  employing  oi^ 
trained  teachers. 

iiideUiinirv—B  B  CUOenden 

The  advantages  of  model  schools  of  course  are  well  known  and  we  noted 
several  of  these,  oringing  to  the  teachem  that  there  was  such  a  thiuf  as  fine 
act  in  teaching  and  managemHit.  We  also  avoided  the  eritieal  spint  whieb 
■pcMls  BO  mu<£  of  this  gc>ad  effort. 

The  disadvantage  is  in  the  closing  of  the  viaitine  teachers'  schocfl.  I 
look  upon  the  one  session  plan  as  no  r^  solution.  Po'haps  a  scheme  of  leav- 
ing the  adtocA  in  <harge  ot  some  ^>prentice  would  solve  this  element. 

Mxdd!^*ld~B  B  Gowm 

The  state  model  sobools  have  berai  a  great  sucoees.  The  tcstinaony  ot 
teachers  is  to  the  effect  that  the  modd  sdiocds  have  been  he^itful  in  msny 
wftys: 

1  That  they  have  been  an  inspiration. 

2  That  they  have  utilised  new  methods  and  devices. 

3  That  they  have  been  suKestive  with  regard  to  the  laganisation  d 
Bobject  matter. 

4  That  the^  have  made  clear  the  most  effective  wayu  <A  teaching  ebildiai 

5  That  they  have  improved  the  general  efficiency  of  the  sohocds  io  each 
town. 

tfeiB  Fairfidd  Oxford  Bedding  Ridg^fidd—E  W  IreUmi 
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School  No  2  in  Canaan  has  been  maintained  as  the  model  school.  All  the 
t«cha«  in  town  have  visited  tbia  Bchoal  and  most  of  the  teachera  have  vimted 
the  Danbury  model  schoola.  The  testimonial  of  all  the  teachers  as  to  the  value 
of  model  schools  is  decidedly  favorable. 

NorA  Canaan— O  J  Yogd 

The  model  school  has  been  m^ntained  at  South  Ellsworth  as  in  previous 
yean  under  the  same  efficient  teachei.  H  is  the  one  rural  school  that  has  bad 
io  efficient  teacha  for  a  seriM  of  years  without  change  and  is  therefore  the 
nuwt  modd  lural  school  in  all  respects.  All  rural  teachera  have  had  an  opjKii^ 
tonit;  to  visit  it  during  the  year  and  they  report  much  help  from  their  visitft- 
tioiL  Other  teacbera  have  had  an  opportunity  to  visit  state  model  schools 
and  also  report  much  aid  through  visttrng  them.  I  am  thoroughly  convinced 
through  my  experience  with  several  model  schools  that  they  are  essential  to 
the  best  int>gres8.    Bci^nuing  teachers  are  greatly  benefitted. 

Skaron—B  B  Stont 

Visitation  by  local  teachera  to  town  ichools  especially  the  model  schoolg — 
rqiorted  to  be  helpful  and  so  observed  to  be  by  supenntendent. 

SproffM — A  L  Young 

The  oae  of  the  Oneco  state  model  school  is  evident  to  me,  the  people  of 
Oneoo,  the  committee  and  the  teachera;  the  ofaarBcteriiations  of  it  by  the 
leaebras  have  all  been  favorable;  the  benefits  are  visible  and  audible  m  all 
rooms  of  the  town  and  therefore  reaped  by  all  the  pupils. 

SterUfiQ — A  L  Yoitng 

The  Center  school  was  chosen  as  a  model  school  at  the  b<^iuiing  of  tbfl 

-  because  of  the  experience  and  normal  training  of  the  teacher,  Uie  central 
and  large  number  of  pupils  to  demonstrate  the  work  with.  I  quote 
uouw  iihrBBes  and  sottencea  of  teachers  concerning  this  school. 

"Of  great  help  to  me,  more  eepeoially  in  the  methods  oi  handling  aS 
■ubjfcta  than  in  the  management  of  my  school." 

"Beiiw  »  b^inning  teacher,  and  never  having  seen  the  inside  of  a  niral 
Kbool  before,  I  was  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  I  was  to  teach  so  many  grades 
in  one  day.  It  was  at  the  model  school  that  I  learned  about  the  grouping  of 
^  grades  and  also  the  subjects;  the  Connecticut  method  ot  tettohing  reodmg; 
the  wv  of  drilling  tite  pupils  in  arithmetic  fundamentals,  particularly  the 
jouDiEer  ones." 

"Has  increased  the  efficiency  of  my  work  fifty  per  cent." 

"Had  the  opportunity  of  hearing  a  better  and  more  experienced  teacher 
thin  myadf  ccnMucting  recitations,  and  so  made  my  own  much  better." 

"The  town  model  school  has  been  of  help  to  me  m  this  way:  My  work 
tliBe  has  been  criticised  and  diBouased,  and  ways  by  which  I  eould  improve 
have  been  pointed  out.  Model  lessons  have  been  conducted  by  the  wapa- 
TMt.  It  was  bv  one  of  these  lenona  that  I  received  my  instruction  in  the 
method  of  teacoing  drawing." 

"I  have  received  much  hap  in  management." 

"Gained  several  good  points  on  teaehing  writing  and  firat  grade  language.'* 
Warm—B  B  Stone 

The  Upper  Quaker  hill  school  in  Waterftwd  was  organised  as  a  town 
nradd  school  two  years  ago  and  as  a  state  aeboni  one  year  a^. 

It  has  been  veiy  succwatul  and  served  its  purpose  well. 

Nine  ontnined  beghioen  have  visited  the  school  from  one  to  four  times 
eadt,  sametuQeB  speikding  a  whole  day  in  the  echooV  The  results  of  thar 
nits  wen  readilr  reeogniied  by  Uie  supervisor  whtax  visiting  subsequently 
tbeir  own  sohoow. 


mrbec 

loCBtilH) 


Wattrford—C  E  Whttler 
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VUUtioii  by  rucBl  teacher  to  Center  bufldiag,  abo  to  Oneeo  state  modd 
•diool — teacher  reporta  work  helpful — ao  obaerved  by  me. 

VolvBtown — A  L  YoMf, 

HOBMAL  COBBaXS  IH  BILALL  BIOH  eCHOOLB 

I  abould  like  to  see  tbia  plan  tried  in  Connecticut;  thoe  ia  a  acaidtr  of 

trained  teachov;   msny  like  to  enter  the  OTofeenon  directly  from  the  %b 

■ohooL     Perbapa  a  part  (d  the  high  Bcfaool  oottrae  devoted  to  mmnal  trun- 

ing  would  rdieve  the  scarcity  of  trained  teaohers.    I  believe  it  worth  ttying. 

Aihford  Man^fiM  Pomfnl—F  W  Clapp 

I  believe  strongly  in  normal  ooursea  and  practice  in  eoDneeUon  with  aaull 
hi^  achoolB.  In  a  former  report  this  winter  I  submitted  a  piaa  for  conduct- 
ing such  work.  At  Madiaon  I  did  something  in  this  line.  The  wuric  wu 
practice  only.  Three  hi^  school  m-ls  obeerved  and  practiced  in  a  morid 
school.  One  acted  m  substitute.  TJxe  ooming  year  work  in  the  comnuii 
sdtool  subjectfl  will  be  given  with  aorbe  theory  of  teaching. 

Btthany  Cheshire  Madiaon  North  Bntnford  North  Haom — D  C  AUtn 

If  courses  of  real  value  could  be  pvea  in  the  local  higji  schools,  it  would 
relieve  supcrviaors  and  school  authontiea  of  some  of  the  difficulty  of  obtsin- 
ing  trained  teadiers.  AJs  most  nmi  high  schools  are  organised  and  con- 
ducted it  aeems  doubtful  whether  such  coutses  could  be  given,  taa^ept  by  the 
supervisor.  The  high  school  teadur  baa  uau^y  all  the  work,  boUt  in  quwitit; 
aiMl  varipty,  Uiat  can  be  done  with  any  degree  of  thorou^meH  and  u  rwdy 
pnpand  to  undertake  the  tnuning  of  tetu£en.  Manv  nuh  sdtool  teacben 
need  pnrfeencMial  training  quite  aa  much  aa  thoae  in  ttke  eta  '     '~ 

If,  however,  normal  coutmb  w ' —  '- ' — 

O^Mble,  «q>eriau»d  teaoW, --„-,    --   - 

would  be  meaauraUy  inoreaaed  aod  a  better  teachiiu  force  sujqdied 


wtxe  givoi  by  MuwrvisMS,  and  nsotioe  ante  a 
t,  the  supi^  of  teaehcn  wita  some  training 
led  aod  a  better  teachiiu;  force  sujqdied  (or  the 


rusl  edioob.  In  present  conditions,  it  ia  gueetiim^e  wbedicr  the  geoenl 
introduetion  of  such  work  into  the  small  hi^  schools  is  expedieot  or  foac- 
tioable. 

Canaan  Salulnay-^  L  Wantv 

r  ftlaja  planning  to  tngtrfi  v 

o to  aa  many  as  possible.    *" 

«  mmtt  acme  <^?ortuiuties  to  substitute  and  were  urged  to  attend  s 
„_ooT.    Three  wiu  teach  the  ooming  year. 

CmUm—W  S  Dakm 

With  four  good  normal  schools  in  the  state  so  located  as  to  be  ea^  of 
aooesB  from  almost  evety  town,  I  can  see  no  good  reason  for  intraduoing 
nonnal  work  in  the  small  high  schools.  Tliis  would  add  mncfa  to  tba  east  ot 
laaiiifaiifiing  tfacae  hi^  schools  and  the  benefta  to  be  derived  would  not, 
I  bdieve,  be  in  proportion.  The  wwk  can  be  much  better  done  at  oor  laige 
nmnal  achoola  witti  their  completely  equipped  [dants.  litem  in  addition 
tbe  studente  at  these  acbools  Bsm  an  ezperienoe  and  independence  thmX  tbey 
oouU  not  get  in  their  local  high  schools,  which  is  i&  itsdf  of  much  vbIob  wbm 
they  come  to  the  busisess  of  teaching. 

ChaOam  Marlbon  Portiand—W  S  Parker 

Honaal  courses  in  connection  with  high  ariioola  are  wdl  ad^ited  to  some 
communities  but  do  not  think  it  desirable  to  oioourage  than  in  this  abate. 
ChetUr—W  S  Dakm 

For  the  purpose  of  helinn^  these  who  may  dcsirs  to  tesdi  duri 
eomiiv  sahoM  year  the  foUowmg  (rffer  ia  made  to  the  senion  ot  the 
ington  high  aohool  and  to  (onner  nigh  school  graduates: 
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1  Tbay  »e  invHed  to  attend  teochen'  meetings. 

2  To  ofaaervtv  under  direction,  in'the  sohoola  of  Avon,  Burlington  or 
Fumuuhm. 

S  To  meet  with  the  Bupointeodent  one  aftemotm  per  week  for  inatruo- 
tkn  in  aehool  nuuuiganent  sad  in  the  methoda  of  teachinR. 

4  LeMoo  plans  nuqr  be  taken  up  and  thoae  who  show  acme  proSciency 
ma;  doprMtioe  fa^^hi^E  in  both  graded  asd  ungraded  or  one-room  achoola. 

5  Hub  eenrae,  followed  by  four  weeks'  work  in  the  Danbuiy  summer 
Kbod,  wQl  giva  one  some  prepaiation  for  the  bec^nningB  of  teadiing  and, 
tko,  eara  profeesional  credit  with  the  state. 

0  Sueii  proapectire  teaohera  will  be  deeir^le  candidates  for  schools  in 
Sq>tember. 

Parminglon — L  S  MiUt 

TLiin  roB  PBooBxaa 

'HMBe  courses  hare  been  of  great  hdp  to  all;  they  have  carried  on  with 
little  change  however  the  wortc  ot  the  ooursee  alrieady  installed  by  the  supeo- 
raar.  As  in  the  |vevious  yesr  teachers  testify  to  the  aid  given  by  a  detailed 
DUline. 

Athford  ManMfitid  Pomfrtt—F  W  Clapp 

The  ootme  of  studj^.  Flans  for  progress,  has  been  well  received  in  m^ 
•dioois.  Several  auperintoidents  outside  of  the  Byattaa  have  praised  it 
ud  asked  for  Bopies. 

On  the  whole  it  has  worked  wdl.  I  would  like  to  have  it  continued  in 
ne.  This  oourse  of  study  With  the  work  outlinw  by  months  has  proved  a 
JBRe  factor  in  the  improvement  of  my  schools.  Teachers  like  it  because  it 
■  Mere  tbem  in  defiiute  fwm  and  in  small  units.  It  is  a  common  standard 
tt  {sogreae  for  the  entire  system. 

BtAoKH  CheAirt  Madivm  North  Bnmtord  North  Haeen—D  C  AiUa 

Mndi  of  Uie  increase  in  the  progress  which  has  been  made  in  our  school 
woA  this  year  has  been  due  to  the  new  plans  for  progress.  All  teachers  have 
been  supiuied  with  Tainted  outlines,  based  on  the  pliuis  for  pn^ressj  in  which 
the  work  in  each  subject  has  been  divided  into  ten  stages. 

The  teacbwa  are  unanimous  in  their  opinion  that  the  new  outHne  haa 
^7a>  to  them  a  definite  idea  ot  the  requirements  of  their  work  which  is  lead- 
in;  to  better  lemiKa  than  have  ever  been  obtained  before. 

BloomfiM  Burlington  Oranbv—F  L  TajHey 

The  use  of  the  Flans  for  proKrese  has  made  the  work  much  more  definite, 
lie  teaehen  i^predate  the  value  of  it.  With  its  use  the  accomplishment 
'»  greater  and  the  woik  m<ae  connected. 

11k  teachers  understand  that  they  are  not  limited  to  the  work  outlined 
I?  "stacea."  It  has  been  explained  that  they  are  to  proceed  as  fast  as  they 
can,  mating  the  woric  as  thorough  and  effective  ae  possible. 

Bolton  EOmfiUm  Somen,— A  N  PaUer 

The  Plana  for  pn^ress  has  worked  well. 

Botrah  Cohmttia  Lebanon  ToBand  WiUintton — L  T  OarrUon 

The  Flans  tor  progress  was  introduoed  this  year  together  with  the  work 
outliiied  in  detail.  As  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge  it  has  worked  sueceesfully. 
It  hM  token  some  time  for  teachers  to  arrange  their  work  in  accordance  with 
it  and  bow  it  wcvka  can  beet  be  determined  after  we  have  had  a  full  year 
with  it. 

Bridgev)aler  Brookfidd  Kmt  Sherman  Wathington — L  K  Chance 
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The  new  oourae  of  study  ts  outlined  in  the  PiatM  for  prograH  haa  proven 
■nry  ntiafactoiT.  The  woric  u  ootlifiKl  ftv  the  dificnnt  atandaida  wii  in 
many  instoacea  axniderably  in  adrutoe  of  the  work  irtueh  the  t^iildna  h*d 
been  doing;  ecnuequently  it  wtta  difficult  to  get  the  duldren  (tf  «U  gndei 
up  to  tiie  standard  M  outlined.  Howerer  tiseesMottala  of  eaah  standard  have 
beoi,  T  think,  w^  covered. 

CheOham  Marlboro  ParOatid—W  B  Parktr 


schools  where  the  fiist  standud  was  under  age  and  where  they  had  not  oc 
ideted  tables. 

80  far  as  aahort  time  wiU  pomit  judgment,  the  new  course  of  study  is  ■ 
iocoesB.  The  teaohera  find  it  a  great  help  to  know  about  bow  much  and  wh*t 
subjects  they  oiuht  to  take  up  during  the  year.  The  courae  furaishea  ■ 
ounmOD  standard  for  tU  the  Kshoola  and  insures  uniformity.  I  find  titat  it 
haa  bem  hd|rful  to  tiw  teaebcn  in  Mong  the  mak  of  other  taaohen  and  their 
method  of  taking  up  subjects  as  wdl  as  tending  to  the  economy  of  time  and 


The  aggr^ate  amount  of  work  assigned  is  within  the  capacity  of  an  iv- 
dinary  class  especiaUy  if  the  teachers  keep  in  mind  that  simplicity  and  dear- 
nen  are  the  prime  elements  at  good  instruction. 

This  coune  appears  esped^y  good  to  me  as  the  work  is  outlined  upon 
tiie  work  of  the  teachers  and  their  sohoc^  and  has  only  seoondary  relatiaD 
to  any  series  of  text  books.  Texts  may  change  but  the  ess^tials  of  every 
■abject  will  remain  the  same. 

Coomtry  FrmkHn—O  W  Enuraon 

Hie  Plans  for  progress  haa  been  studied  and  followed  with  coDstanlly 
increasing  good  results—it  works  out  well. 

CromiMtt  Rodeu  HiU  Wtther^M—H  M  SUnu 

The  Plans  for  proKress  has  worked  rerv  satisfactorily  and  haa  been  iiit 
means  of  more  umfieo  accomplishment  ana  better  work  in  the  sereral  sub- 
jects. It  is  of  value  not  alone  as  a  guide  to  the  teachers  but  as  a  measure 
of  their  efficiency  as  teachers,  eince  the  final  test  is  accomplishment. 

Ba«iford  Ledyard  Woodaloek—F  W  Barbtr 

The  course  of  study  haa  been  especially  helpful  to  the  younger  teachers 
and  contains  many  valuable  suggestiona  for  older  teachers. 

£aat  Ljpne  MonleUU  Walerford—C  E  Whtder 

The  Plans  for  progress  has  been  an  incalculable  help  in  standardixing 
the  work  of  the  different  schoola.  The  work  was  divided  into  ten  stages, 
thereby  making  a  minimum  requirement  of  work  month  by  month.  Teach- 
eia  are  very  anxious  to  know  just  what  is  expected  to  be  covered  and  whti 
to  empfaasiH  and  the  plana  have  helped  greatly  in  this. 

BaOon  Tntmbua  WetUm  WiiUm—H  W  Algtr 

The  subjects  in  the  coune  of  study  have  been  tauoht  thorou^ilr  as  a 
whole.  I  consider  that  the  teaohera  as  a  whole  have  done  good  \rtiik  this 
year.  There  have  been  one  or  two  exoeptions  but  none  that  ooold  hare  been 
nmedied  easily.  Qenerally  whoe  pupib  have  been  at  stjiool  resolariy 
they  have  been  advanced.  In  the  Union  sdiool  at  Deep  River  the  advaiieea 
wane  done  in  the  low  grades  the  past  two  yeais  has  allowed  promotMa  to 
the  second  grade  above  in  several  eases.  Tbia  doubls  pnNnotion  has  not 
been  made  when  the  age  of  the  pupil  sennet  not  to  wstrant  the  adraioe. 
Mo  pupil  is  oompelled  to  remain  in  a  grade  over  two  yeam,  it  being  my  opiuian 
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tiint  a  pupil  failmg  to  get  the  woric  in  two  years  should  go  ahead  and  get  what 
be  can  in  another  grade.  Also  age  is  oonsidered  in  promoting.  In  the  lower 
grsdea  there  an  fewer  pupils  over  age  than  in  the  higher,  pointing  generally 
to  uKJTB  efficiency  in  the  work  of  the  schools  the  past  two  or  three  yean. 

Etiex  KiOiniriiorlh  Sasbrook — H  0  Clouoh 

During  the  twat  year  particular  emphasis  has  been  placed  upon,  uniform 
BCOCHnpliijunent  in  all  schools.  The  PItu»  for  progress  has  been  used  to  good 
^ect  and  most  of  the  children  in  town  are  up  to  the  standard  required  of 

Goihen—H  E  ChiUmden 

Tbe  Plans  for  pn^esa  has  been  introduced  into  the  schools  of  the  town 
with  good  results.  In  aiiother  vear  it  will  be  safe  to  say  that  aU  of  the  schools 
of  tlie  town  are  up  to  the  stanaards  prescribed  therein.  The  chief  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  the  workinx  out  of  this  scheme  has  been  the  large  requirement 
Icr  the  ktwer  grades,  lucre  is  no  apparent  reason  however  why  this  #ork 
cannot  be  accomplished. 

The  past  year  has  been  one  of  progress  in  the  schools  of  Hsiwinton. 

Hanrinton — H  B  ChUtendtn 

"nie  new  oou»e  of  stud^  was  working  very  smoothly  at  the  close  of  ibe 
year.  The  teachers  found  it  very  helpfiu  because  of  its  outlines  and  su^ges- 
tionfl.  Tlie  Flans  for  progress  was  further  outlined  and  the  work  apportioned 
by  months  for  each  subject  in  the  course  of  study.  A  copy  of  the  Flans  for 
■ess  and  of  the  outline  prepared  by  the  supervisor  was  placed  in  the 

B  of  each  teacher.    The  work  thus  accomplished  by  the  close  of  the  year 

B  uniformly  well  done  in  all  the  schools.  The  Flans  for  progress  is  far  more 
■atisfactfflry  than  any  previous  orrongement  of  the  work  of  the  country 

Hebron  Saleta — J  A  Young 

.-d  but  many  of  the  schools  are 

„ . „ .. .  , Much  of  the  effort  of  the  ooming  year 

wiD  be  tlirected  at  this  weakness.  In  general,  however  this  outUne  of  work  has 
been  the  means  of  showing  just  how  far  the  schools  of  the  town  fall  short 
at  the  state  tequirementa. 

New  Hartford— U  E  ChUtmden 

Tlie  subjeots  as  outlined  in  the  Plans  for  progress  ore  pven  due  attention 
and  I  fed  that  profidency  has  been  secured. 

New  Pairfidd  Oiford  Redding  Ridgefidd^B  W  Irekmd 

Reported  uniformly  by  teachers  as  working  helpfully  and  well — ao  oh- 
■erved  by  me — more  ground  covered— bett^  in  all  subjects. 

Vdwnlovn — A  L  Yowig 

rBOOMMBB   BOOK  AND  KBWABD  8TSTXM 

Tbe  quality  of  the  work  done  by  pupils  and  teachers  has  greatly  improved 
the  past  yw  due  in  Urge  measure  to  a  progress-book  plui  and  a  reward 
,  vrhioh  have  been  instituted. 


Each  pu^  is  required  to  keep  a  note  book  in  which  he  placM  one  lesson 
IB  each  Kibject  weekly.  These  lessons  are  corrected  and  marked  by  the 
teadicgr.  The  supemsw  examines  the  books  each  time  he  visits  tbe  schools 
fwtA  each  leason  which  has  received  a  mark  of  excellent  or  100  per  cent  is 
jgjpj^^  t^  bim  with  a  blue  diamond  markw  and  if  the  noup  of  lessons  is 
YCTV  ■nHoTt»rt~r"lT  done  in  every  particular  a  red  diamona  is  placed  at  the 
end  at  tbo  lost  leason  with  the  letters  "V  S"  and  the  initials  of  the  super- 
■riaoK  f"**  the  date  of  the  marking. 
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arka  we  theo  lued  u  n  bwa  fw  promoUons  «ad  re- 
he  pupila  afauiding  highest  in  eaob  Bcnool.  Certi&oatea  of 
eidSeaee  are  granted  to  tnose  ■"■'"'"b  the  higheet  records  ia  conduct,  aeiuAKf 
ship  mod  effort. 

Tho  plan  has  called  forth  mudi  competition  and  &n  interest  vHiieh  hat 
not  lagged  evrai  to  the  last  day  of  the  year.  Teachers  have  been  led  to  do 
noore  accurate  and  careful  work,  pupils  have  been  tai^t  to  watch  thdr  own 
improrement  and  have  beoi  racouraged  to  do  more  accurate,  better  and 
neater  w(xkj  the  interest  and  oo^tperation  of  school  conunittee  and  pamts 
has  be«i  effectually  elicited,  and  the  stroerristx-  has  been  gjrra  an  tmoT' 
ttinity  ooDstantly  to  watch  the  progress  of  each  puinl  in  ovtry  subject  md  to 


ttinity  constantly  to  watch  the  progress  of  each  inii^  in  ewy  subjait 
keq)  elose  track  of  the  work  of  the  teachers  during  his  abeooee.  It  douina 
the  Tahie  of  visitation  ance  if  the  supervisor  is  to  be  able  to  oritietae  iduml- 
room  procedure  and  during  his  visit  to  persoDaJlv  examine  each  pupfl's  work 
he  must  be  alert  enough  to  do  double  duty.  This  plan  will  entirdy  dimiii- 
ate  the  vimtation  period  as  a  "deeta"  and  it  is  found  in  many  instances  that  th« 
taadhen  do  better  work  since  they  are  not  conscious  of  bemg  watched. 

The  whole  ^an  has  proved  so  useful  t^t  a  still  better  pystem  ia  punxeed 
for  next  year  by  which  effort  and  acoompliahment  will  be  enoouragea  sad 
rewarded. 

Eaifford  I^yatd  Woodttode — P  W  Barier 

PBOKonoif  BT  aoBJscn 

This  has  been  tried  in  all  towns;  it  is  especiallv  valuable  in  the  prevoi- 
tion  of  retardation.  The  child  who  fails  in  one  subject  can  advance  in  the 
•ubjeots  completed  without  loamg  an  entire  year's  woi^  by  n^xsting  in 
entire  grade.  By  the  encouragement  offered  this  also  tends  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  elimination. 

AMhford  MtmtfiOd  Potrrfr^—F  W  CIopp 

With  respect  to  promotion  by  subjects  the  results  have  not  been  as  pleas- 
ing as  to  promote  evenly  in  all  subjects.  If  a  pupil,  to  a  reaaonabte  oegite 
be  behind  in  some  subject  and  ahead  in  some  other  it  is  better  to  drop  the 
advanced  subject  for  a  time  and  give  more  time  and  attention  to  the  Wk' 
ward  subject. 

Avon  Famington — L  S  M3U 

iio  "promotion  by  subjects"  certificates  were  issued  althoui^  aewti 
pupils  were  advanced  to  a  higher  grade  in  some  subjects  with  good  results. 
Beacon  FalU — 0  C  Suffl 

In  reading  only  has  any  extensive  effort  been  made  on  promotion  bv  sub- 
ject. Prom  en>erience  in  this  subject  rules  have  been  formulated  for  ue  ex- 
tension of  audi  partial  promotion  in  other  subjects  next  year.  Beading 
ability  is  so  dependent  on  oonditious  outside  of  school,  such  as  natural,  literary 
instinct,  Utoary  environment  at*home,  and  family  resources  in  the  w»s  " 
books  which  parents  place  at  the  command  of  the  child;  in  short,  reainnc 
ability  depends  so  much  on  how  much  the  child  reads  at  home,  that  a  <Md 
having  any  of  the  above  favorable  conditions  comes  to  sohoiid  two  yean 
ahead  of  tua  mates.  Frequently  the  best  reader  in  a  rural  sdioc^  by  that 
is  meant  the  one  who  reads  moat  understandingly  and  rapidly,  b  found  in 
tbe  fifUi^ade  or  even  lower.  Seldom  is  the  bMt  reader  an  eighth  grads 
child.  This  dtuatton  makee  it  absolutely  necessary  that  reading  be  a  sub- 
ject tot  special  promotion,  that  pupUs  may  be  grouped  according  to  abilit]r 
without  regard  for  great  differences  in  age. 

Berlin  C<mi«rbuTy  Hampton — J  W  Doa* 

A  form  of  promotion  by  subjects  is  used  in  my  stdiools.    In  the 
room  Bchocds  the  child  a  promoted  at  any  time  m  any  subject  pr 
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hii  work  warrantB  such  a  change.  In  schools  of  more  than  one  room  pro- 
nBHMi  ie  made  for  piomotion  semi-amtually.  This  leaves  the  road  open 
loT  r^tid  piogreaB.  There  ia  nothing  in  his  way  providing  the  pupil  is  able 
to  advance  more  rapidly  thao  the  other  memlxM  of  hia  olaHB. 

BttluiMi/  ChMkin  Madiaon  North  Bradford  North  ffovm— Z>  C  AUm 

The  practice  of  promotjas  by  nlbiects  eonunends  itadf  in  one-room  schools. 
Tlie  ^aa  does  aw&y  mHi  arbitrary  rulings  which  may  check  the  advance  of 
individuab.    A  few  children  have  been  allowed  to  advance  under  this  ar- 
nngcment.    Several  children  recite  with  two  classes  in  the  same  lubjeoL 
BoUon  Ettirtgton  Somert—A  N  PoUer 

Promotion  by  subject  is  being  nven  a  thorough  trial  in  one  sohod  having 
the  four  uiqMr  grades.  The  iem&ia  is  in  sympathy  with  the  plan  and 
during  tiM  past  year  grade  lines  wero  broken  down  and  pupils  classified 
aoonding  to  profideney  m  Q»  main  subiects.  The  plan  must  continue  for 
taother  year  u  order  to  tM  its  possibilities. 

Canton— Jf  S  Dakin 

Tliere  has  been  no  promotion  by  subjects.  There  have  been  several  case* 
idkoe  children  having  shown  that  they  were  capable  at  d<»ng  more  advanced 
wisk  than  th^  grade,  ha^e  been  given  work  with  the  next  higher  grade  for  a 
time  and  then  advanced  to  the  hi^ier  grade  when  it  was  seen  that  th^  could 
Bo  the  work. 

Chalham  Marlboro  Fortltuid—W  B  Parker 

D^Mtrtraental  woik  was  tried  out  during  the  past  year  in  the  F^rst  center 
■ebool,  Suffield.  It  had  seemed  to  me  that  departmental  v/atk  would  mate- 
rially facilitate  promotion  by  subjects  in  a  ^ded  school.  In  this  respect, 
the  Bona-visur'B  judgment  proved  correct.  The  system,  however,  in  part, 
failed  due  to  the  weakness  of  control  developed  through  a  divided  reqxmsi- 
bility  on  the  part  of  the  <Auld  to  three  difletont  teachers.  The  program 
difficult  was  suved  rather  easily.  In  the  multigrade  sohocds.  promotion  by 
■uhjeeta  has  been  carried  much  further  and  sucoessfully.  To  my  surprise, 
it  has  apparently  appealed  strongly  to  the  parents. 

In  East  Gnaby,  all  the  distncts  but  the  first  have  been  on  this  basis  for 
several  ^rean.  I  see  no  reason  against  its  tfatffougb-going  adoption  and  use 
in  mnhigiade  schools.  It  should  result  in  greater  prt^rees  and  better  work 
provided  the  matto'  of  organisation  can  be  carefully  and  auooesBfuIly  worked 
out. 

Eait  Grants  Suffidd—N  S  Light 

la  allot  mv  one^oomed  schools  I  promote  by  subject.  Weston  is  the  only 
town  in  whioi  I  have  had  a  ehance  to  do  this  for  two  consecutive  years 
and  it  has  worked  out  well  there. 

Baabm  TmmMI  Wtabm  Wiilm — H  W  Al^er 

In  both  Salem  and  Hebron  several  pupils  were  promoted  by  subject,— 
that  ia,  by  iriiat  was  actually  aooomplished  in  tiie  several  8«;d>jects  of  the  oourse 
al  study.  Hue  plan  is  an  exoeUent  one  and' one  that  can  be  carried  out  in  the 
cDontiy  aehool  to  great  advantage.  Next  year  will  see  the  idea  carried  out 
to  a  nmch  wider  extent.  In  the  city  and  borou|^  schools  the  plan  is  much 
more  difficult  in  tqwration.    Hrae  a  qiecial  teacher  would  he  needed. 

Hd>ron  Salem — J  A  Ytnmg 

In  North  Stonhi^n  there  have  been  issued  six  certificates  of  proficiency 
and  io  Lisbon  two.  Ttieae  have  been  useful  in  the  present  stage  of  this  system 
of  promotion  chiefly  aa  encouragement  to  the  pupils  to  do  oetter  work.  1 
think  it  wotka  out  as  a  very  usaul  though  difficult  system  of  promotion  to 
■PI^-  LiAon  North  SUminaton—W  W  Bvant 
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like  promotion  of  pupils  by  subjects  is  now  dona  in  some  ecbools  nndtr 
my  BUpervinon.  In  tna  one-room  Khool  I  see  no  reason  why  Eood  wiQ  not 
result  therefriMa.  The  child  cap*ble  of  going  on  fau  the  adnuitagea  of  both 
olassee  and  is  e^er  to  m&ke  good  use  of  the  advantages- 

Lt/me—P  W  Sluanr 

There  are  some  fallaeies  in  this  very  pUiudble  plan  which  ou^t  to  be 
careful^  gusrded  against.  Should  this  be  done,  and  the  plan  applied  whh 
dtiorinunation  to  each  indiTiduftl  case  aa  it  arisee  it  seems  to  me  we  han  ■ 
meana  of  individualizing  the  school  i^o^wn  eonunendable  to  a  hi^  degree. 
The  K^ul&r  promotion  plan  can  be  retunad  but  this  used  as  supplement^] 

In  practise  we  hare  followed  tim.  The  student  is  (dven  the  regtilai 
program  as  a  standard  he  is  expected  to  comfdete.  But  mould  he  be  weak 
in  a  subject  he  has  not  been  forced  to  do  the  entire  grade  ores  ^ain.  Tlie 
eriticisia  that  this  presents  a  complicated  problem  npon  ibe  oompletiut  of 
tiieeighthgrademay  be  true;  however,  this  was  not  our  eiqMrieooe  this  q>nng. 
MiddiefiM—E  B  Gomn 

I  believe  in  promotion  by  subject,  but  have  not  been  able,  as  yet,  to  give 
the  plan  an  extenuve  trial. 

Nea  Fairfield  Oj^ord  Redding  'Bidgejidd—B  W  IrOand 

EVTARDATIOK   AND   BLUIIHATIOK 

Tlte  gun  in  percentage  over  last  year  in  number  of  pupils  of  normal  we 
ftndbetowinMootviUeiBl5%i  in  WaterfoTde.0%j  and  in  East  I^nte  &2%. 

Evidently  this  gain  must  be  due  to  the  diimnation  by  mdaatMui  or 
otherwise  of  over-age  pupils  and  the  substitution  of  pupils  in  tne  ranks  who 
have  been  and  are  makiog  better  progress  than  did  their  predeceasMs.  Pupib 
ODtering  at  the  age  of  four  or  five  years  do  not  neoeasanly  oonbibuto  to  this 
increase  in  percentage.  If  all  pupils  entered  at  six  and  made  regular  progress 
tJiere  would  be  no  over-age  pupus. 

Sinoe  the  inauguration  of  town  management  and  state  auptfvison  of 
spools  in  Montville  about  four  years  uo,  ttia«  has  been  an  inoreaao  in  the 
percenbtge  of  pupils  of  normal  age  ana  below  of  21.  Thus  S8  pupila  have 
theoretioally  stepped  aeroaa  the  retardation  line  in  the  ruiit  directi<«  and 
yeariy  the  minimiim  of  88  pupil-years  is  being  saved.  This  has  been  ao- 
eomplished  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  fMreign-bom  children  of  advanced  years  i 
are  continually  entering  the  lower  gradee. 

As  there  are  but  mne  pupils  IS  or  IS  years  old  attending  in  Montville, 
it  is  evident  that  for  one  reason  or  another  practically  all  leave  the  grammar 
■  school  during  the  fifteenth  year. 

Assuming  that  the  cash  value  to  a  nupil  of  his  or  her  Isst  year  in  the 
grades  is  w<nth  one-half  that  which  has  Deen  computed  as  the  cash  value  of 
a  year  of  high  school  work  ((50  per  day)  this  increase  of  21%  mentioned 
above  is  worth  to  the  town  Uie  fabulous  amount  of  1361,425.00  jtmAg.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  have  the  above  pranisea  verified,  and  thtti  present 
same  to  those  people  who  are  interested  m  tbe  welfsn  of  the  sohoob. 

It  should  also  be  stated  tiia^  the  standard  of  work  has  been  matoial^ 
raised  simultaneously  with  the  iihprovanent  ss  reoards  retardation. 

In  this  district  66  pupils  have  leoently  ^aduatea  from  the  ei^th  gndr, 
which  is  an  incnase  of  30%  ot«  last  year.  About  IS^  aie  eliminated  yearly 
during  the  school  year,  and  about  2%  of  the  total  regi^iatitm  leave  for  work. 

Some  pupils  leave  m  June  who  do  not  return  in  Sept«mb«'  so  that  no  voy 
satisfactory  deductions  can  be  made  from  the  figures  at  hand. 

Sixty-aut  puiula  graduated  from  Montvillo  schools  from  1910  to  1913; 
and_37  nave  been  attending  hi^  schools  during  the  past  vear. 

*  re  pupils  '  likewise  graduated  from  Waterfora  schools,  i 
■     ■       "  •    ^ itad  from  New] 
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East  Lj/me  MonliTilk  Walerford—C  E  Whe»hr 


He  number  of  pup>l>  ot  normal  age  or  oader-age  was  173,  while  the  number 
a  school  WM  392.    Thua  44%  were  norma!  or  under-normal. 
The  foUowing  table  may  be  of  value; 


VUI  77 

In  three  towDB  the  rises  and  falls  are  somewhat  similar.  The  drop  from 
first  to  oeoond  grades  is  about  the  same,  varying  from  10  to  13  pointe.  I 
believe  that  drop  ia  due  to  irregular  attendance  ^  the  younger  pupils.  The 
mxth  Krade  being  the  grade  whioh  the  pupils  must  complete,  it  seems  that 
the  retarded  ones  drop  there,  as  the  rise  ^peara  immediately  after  the  sixth 
grade. 

Haddam—F  W  Shearer 

BCBOOE.  automata  and  smLDOfOB 

lliis  question  continues  to  be  well  handled;  much  has  been  accomplished 
during  the  past  year;  slate  boards  have  been  inatalled  in  eight  building  and 
Bit^  de«ka  have  been  placed  in  five  buildinga.  In  one  district  a  project  ia 
cm  foot  to  purohaae  aome  apparatus  for  an  out-door  gymnasium. 

As^ord  MaiufieJd  Pon\fTet — F  W  Clapv 

I>tiriiig  the  paat  year  the  school  buildingB  in  four  of  my  towns  have  been 
in  good  repair.  Moat  of  them  are  in  excellent  refiair.  In  Madieon  arrange- 
ntents  have  been  made  to  renovate  the  school  buildinga  of  that  town.  One 
new  t«ro-room  building  haa  been  added  this  year  to  the  model  Bchool  buildinga 
at  Nortb  Haven.  Every  year  bringa  better  conditions  in  all  of  my  iterritory. 
Repairs  and  improvements  are  made  with  little  opposition  on  the  part  of  the 
committees. 
Bethany  ChetMre  Madum  North  Brrmford  North  Haven—D  C  AUen 

Some  of  the  buildings  are  being  improved  each  year. 

BotraJi  CotwnMa  ixbonon  ToUand  WiUingbm—L  T  Garriaon 

I  find  tbat  the  committees  in  all  three  tonus  are  amdoua  to  improve  the 
•cbool  frfanta  as  far  as  the  money  at  their  dispoeat  goea.  Improvement  clubs 
am  bedpfOl.  In  the  huh  school  at  Deep  River  there  is  a  School  improvement 
society  whiob  I  helpea  to  organise  nine  years  ago  and  which  each  year  has 
Kiveti  to  the  school  some  lasting  memorial  of  ite  activity.  Teachers'  desks, 
pictures,  chairs  and  other  things  have  been  so  ^ven  and  stand  as  a  testimtmy 
to  the  interest  and  work  of  the  pupils.  Each  member  of  the  society  gives  one 
coit  a  week  to  the  fund  so  used.    The  small  amount  is  not  felt  by  tne  pupils 

"    "  '  '      1  any  Ei^gestion  tt   '  "  

baa  aroused  friendi 
a  the  school  also. 

Euex  KUUngworlh  Saybrook — H  0  dough 
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A  tw»«oaai  additMn  bM  been  i^maed  on  the  hi^  idncrf  At  ft  ocMt  o(  U,500. 
Some  imin  have  been  made  to  the  other  bdUinp,  bat  no  ntenam  ohangeB. 
AS  the  mdldniga  are  in  good  rqMir. 

All  the  sehoiDia  httn  pl^rgroundi  execpt  Seott's  swamp.  Here  the  ehil- 
dno  have  to  pbr  bt  the  etnet. 

At  the  Centor  ediool  aevcnl  aoea  have  been  pmehaaed  aad  added  to 
the  msbotA  iJayiifuuiid.    The  eoet  of  land  and  the  improremeata  oame  to 

ti^oqo. 

It  ia  ptauned  to  have  organised  play  and  play  ^^Mrataa. 

Fanmnfton—L  S  iMU 

SCHOOL  n.A3XT — »,»gji»g  ou  or 

In  me  town  the  boy  aconta  hare  the  nae  of  the  eohoolhouBe  one  erenuiB 
each  week;  some  pcraon*  interested  funished  the  funds  for  wiring  the  buUding 
fo^  efeeteie  h^ta  in  order  to  encourage  this  project.  In  another  buiklins  a 
nei^boihabaSanday  aehocd  is  hdd. 

AOford  MaiufiM  Pomfrtl—F  W  Clapp 

In  Atoo  three  of  the  achocda  are  oaed  weddy  f<w  eernoes,  another  is  used 
for  voting  purposes  awl  another  for  a  publio  (imry.  One,  Uie  Lovdy  street 
aebool  or  No  4,  is  used  for  entectainmenta.  This  school  is  fitted  with  ohair- 
desks  so  that  all  the  d«aks  may  be  oonverted  into  diairs  in  a  few  momeata. 

In  aU  these  schools  we  hare  trouble  from  lost  or  bvn  books,  blackboard 
work  erased,'  and  store  and  floor  left  in  untidy  cwidition. 

In  the  town  of  Fannington  w«  use  none  of  the  sobotd  buiklings  bx  otbv 
Uuu  school  punMses  sxoept  the  Center  sdMmL  Hoe  we  hare  a  lstg«  ae- 
aembly  room.    The  Child  welfare  dub  meets  here  onoe  «  montti. 

Aeon  FarmutgtoK — L  rS  ifiOt 

Loraer  use  of  the  school  plant  was  brought  about  by  granting  permianaa 
to  use  tne  hi^  school  for  classes  in  penmanship  organised  for  wiffkinx  people 
by  the  EfHsoopsl  aid  society.  It  is  hoped  to  have  an  evening  sehocd  foe  illii- 
erates  next  winter. 

Coatoa— IT  S  Dakin 

l^rgfr  use  of  echoed  plant  is  joontemplated  by  the  eatabliahmeat  of  an 
evening  school  for  adults  next  winter. 

ChtMler—W  S  Dakin 

For  evening  schools  and  neighborhood  gatherings  school  houses  may  be 
used  and  I  find  that  the  oomnuttees  are  r«uly  to  have  them  used  for  such 
purpoaes.  The  former  calls  for  considasble  outlay  of  money  vhi<di  is  b*rd 
to  ^.  It  would  seem  that  it  might  be  worth  while  to  organise  nci^ibcrbood 
activities  for  betterment  of  schools  and  educ&tion  of  parents  along  strnM  io- 
terarting  lines  sod  center  this  about  the  echoolhousee.  The  time  to  do  tiieae 
things  ia  not  always  easy  to  find. 

Ewex  £iUtrvworU  Saifirrook—S  O  Cloagh 

With  the  plan  implied  in  this  term  I  am  in  hearty  accord.  In  practice 
however,  it  is  not  so  necessary  with  us  nnce  we  have  at  the  center  a  very  fine 
town  hall  vhem  all  aiierpnan  naturally  wmoantrate.  This  reaohea  nry 
likely  practioatly  everybody  in  the  town  that  ia  reachable. 

Tliere  is  one  element  that  does  not  attend  the  center  meeting  so  tntiy 
as  is  desired,  and  that  is  the  Polish.  It  is  ouestionable  whether  throwing  open 
tiie  reniectivQ  sdioolhousee  would  draw  tnem,  but  it  is  a  plan  tiiat  pobaps 
ia  worth  trying.    If  it  did  work  out  well,  it  would  be  a  splendid  aemoe. 

Mid^^fiM—E  B  OowiN 
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Two  buSdingB,  diotriotB  No  7  aad  No  8,  SaliBbuir,  have  been  used  at  diSer- 
eot  tiiMB  the  past  year  for  aodal  purpoees  and  literary  or  ntusical  entartaiu- 
mcDts.  Ther  served  well  thme  iisee,  the  desks  being  plaJued  on  movable 
■apporta  so  that  they  can  be  removed  from  the  oenter  of  the  room.  In  both 
distncto,  this  use  of  the  schoolhouses  was  aifpreoiated  and  otbei  school  build- 
toga  A<e  ukdv  to  be  sou^t  ita  limjlar  functions.  Such  use  of  public  property 
k  approved  by  dtiaens  and  no  objection  is  offered  by  school  ofBcen, 

8<iliAunt^~C  L  WanuT 
svmnnt  SCHOOL 

I  befiere  the  ■onimer  sehool  should  be  held  at  a  mora  cenbd  point  in  order 
to  be  eMQy  avMlable  to  tiie  most  teachers,  I  would  recommend  the  oonaidoa- 
ticn  of  New  Haven  or  Hartftwd  in  the  future. 

I  asain  say  as  I  have  before  said  that  much  should  be  done  to  direct  how 
to  teaeb  and  not  too  much  (tf  what  to  teach;  the  supervisor  with  the  oourse  o  f 
■luihr  ean  easily  take  care  of  the  subjeot  of  what  to  teach  but  the  teacher 
need  mndi  of  how  to  ieatix.  Have  as  man^  model  tohools  aa  poasible  for  use 
in  iIlurtrstinK  what  has  been  previously  given  in  lecture  or  diseuiaioD?  Can 
fre  DOt  try  we  eroeriment  of  having  the  student  bake  the  class  under  direc- 
tioB  of  the  nuMM  t«*eher? 

One  teadier  bss  bean  given  an  unusual  increase  of  salaiy  oondtUonal  Ufwa 
ttteodaaee  at  the  aammer  sehool.    I  believe  this  a  good  form  of  inducing 
sttcodanoe.    CcMnputsn?  Mtendanoe  may  well  bo  demanded  of  beginnen. 
Athford  Man^fiM  Pomfret—F  W  Clapp 

Judging  fnitn  my  eqwrienoe  in  other  schools  of  this  kind  I  believe  that 
we  have  the  best  summer  school  in  this  part  of  the  country.  I  believe  that  a 
moreoMitnllocationwouldbemoresatisfachHy  providing  such  a  change  woidd 
not  interfere  with  the  pres«at  efficient  management  of  ttie  school. 

Required  ftttezidance  at  this  echoed  would  meet  with  favor  in  some  of  my 
towns  eqiecially  for  beginners  with  no  training  and  for  the  teacheiB  out  of 
nonnal  m^moI  a  number  of  years.  In  oonnection  with  tius,  I  wish  to  suggest 
that  the  i^mes  of  the  teachers  with  the  towns  io  which  they  teach  be  suit  to 
the  ocdtool   boards. 

I  eoiunder  the  character  of  the  instruction  very  good.  A  course  of  study 
eovfring  more  thsn  one  year  would  be  good  for  those  who  wish  to  continue 
their  study  of  teaching. 

Bethany  CKethire  Maduum  Norlh  Branford  /forth  Haven— D  C  Ailen 

£n  my  opinion  the  Danbuiy  normal  school  or  one  of  the  other  state  normal 
training  ecfaools,  is  the  beat  location  for  a  smnmer  school  for  teachers  who  need 
traioinK  >n  grade  work.  White  these  schools  are  located  to  suit  the  ctmven- 
ienoe  M  teachwa  in  difierent  parts  of  the  state,  it  aeema  to  me  that  the  advan- 


teacWa  in  difierent  parts  of  the  state,  it  seraas  to  me  that  the  advan- 
continuinz  to  uee  the  same  school  f<H'  the  summer  school  from  year  to 
year  would  mcnre  than  offset  the  inconvenience  and  eiroense  occasioned  by  the 


There  is  such  a  variety  in  the  needs  of  the  different  teaohera  who  attend 
the  MUnmer  schotd  that  the  character  of  the  instruction  must  of  necessity 

The  teachers  who  will  attend  this  year  from  mv  towns  need  instruction  in 
an  of  the  things  which  go  to  the  maUne  of  good  teacheis,  but  the  most  of 
them  need  to  get  sui^  helps  aa  I  am  unaUe  to  give  to  them  myself.  A  couref 
in  KnglMh  oomposition,  drawing,  and  music  given  to  the  majority  of  my 
teediere  for  one  or  more  summera  would  do  more  for  my  schools  m  those  sub- 
jeete  than  I  could  give  in  a  lifetime  of  supervision. 

Blooinfidd  BvrUiigton  Oranby — P  L   Tapky 

The  beet  location  tor  the  summer  school  would  be  at  Hartford.  Teacher* 
[ran  the  eaeteara  part  of  the  state  would  attend  better  with  such  an  arrange- 
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The  instruction  given  at  ike  summeF  Mhool  should  be  in  direct  line  vith 
the  model  school  teaching,  lo  that  teaohen  m^  hear  wb»t  to  teach  and  we 
bov  to  teacb  it.  The  couraes  should  be  ezt^ed.  Four  weeks  in  langiuge 
methods  would  do  more  for  persons  beginning  to  teach  than  one  week.  The 
same  ia  true  concerning  arithmetic^  history  and  geography. 

An  iDcrease  in  salary  will  often  induce  teachers  to  attend  summer  schooL 
When  the  basis  for  more  money  is  fitness,  no  doubt  more  will  be  indued  to 
better  preparation  and  will  attend  summer  school. 

Tlia  least  preparation  that  any  teacher  should  hare  in  ord^  to  t«adi 
should  be  the  work  as  given  at  the  summer  normal.    Attendanoe  should  be 


Bozrah  ColunMa  Ldtarum  ToQand  IFiUtn^fon — L  T  Qarrum 

For  teaofaers  under  my  supervision  the  best  location  fra:  summ«  sohooi 
is  the  preoent  one — Danbu^. 

TIm  instruotion  should  be  in  methods  in  the  subjects  the  teaebera  teach. 
Hiia  oan  be  done  beat  by  modd  or  observation  schools  in  which  student 
teAchers  can  observe  metiK»ds  in  actual  practice,  liiese  modd  schools  should 
be  supplemented  by  lectures  on  method. 

Teachers  are  usually  willing  to  attend  summor  sdiool.  Promotion  and 
inerease  of  salary  may  be  made  contingent  upon  At  tendance  at  summer  school 

I  would  make  attendance  at  either  normal  or  summar  school  compulsory. 
BridgtmOer  Brookfield  Kent  Shennan.  Wathitiglcn — L  K  Cluuia 

Another  great  help  to  the  schools  of  the  state  is  the  annual  Bmnmer  noHoal 

For  the  needs  of  the  sohoola  in  mj  district  tite  summer  schools  have  bseo 
conducted  along  the  ri^t  lines.  LesKins  in  school  managnment  and  methodi 
of  instruction  are  essential  to  effeetive  teaching.  These  phases  of  school  woiic 
have  beoi  em^tastsed  at  recent  sommer  sessions  to  the  advantage  erf  the  sdiocii 
-"^spedaUy  the  runl  schools  in  which  it  is  frequently  neeessary  tq  start  in- 
eipwieneed  teacben.  Informational  ieswms  are  dearable,  but  not  aa  impor- 
tant to  the  youns  teacher  as  the  leaeons  mentioned  above. 

The  model  si^ools  connected  with  the  summer  sdiool  seseion  have  heat 
Tecybelpful  and  ^ould  be  continued. 

?n>e  supervision  courses  have  stimulated  thought  and  have  helped  super- 
visors to  make  definite  plans  for  their  wi»^. 

Every  teacher  in  the  state  should  attend  the  summer  session  at  leait 
once  in  three  yean  and  oftena  if  possible. 

t  Somen— A  N  Patter 


pose  ^ould  be  sought,  nothing  else  should  be  the  aim.  Necessarily,  the  neat 
majority  of  runJ  teacbera  em  without  professional  training  but  most  of  than 
have  sufficient  '"book-knowledge"  or  can  easily  acquire  it.  TberetoK,  it  is 
all-important  that  model  schools  form  a  part  ti  the  work  of  Uke  summer  scfaool, 
in  which  the  beet  methods  of  organiiation  and  teaching  maj^  be  eagnpiified. 
liiis  riiould  be  a  prime  oonsideration  in  determining  the  location  of  the  school 
ProbaUy,  a  oountry  village  ia  better  suited  (or  summer  work  than  a  dty,  but 
not  if  model  schools  cannot  be  maintained.  The  instruotion  ^ould  be  an  me- 
uods  of  teazling.  No  merely  academic  work  should  be  admitted  except 
inddentally. 

Canaan  Salubury—C  L  Warner 

The  most  suitable  location  for  the  summer  school  would  aeem  to  be  at 
New  Haven.  Could  some  of  the  coQege  buildings  be  secured  for  this  pmpcMeT 
Gompulsory  attendance  might  be  brought  about  by  new  reqoiiements  as  to 
oertitieation.  ^It  would  seem  advisable  to  add  a  courae  for  advanoed  vaA. 
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The  iBcsent  «oune  may  be  termed  a  prastical  one  dealing  largely  with  methods 
and  nuuuutaneat.  Could  there  be  an  entirely  separate  course  o«lled  the 
"Advanoed  devoted  entirdv  to  vubject  matter  and  made  attractiTe  to  Buc- 
ceasful  grade  and  high  echool  teaohms? 

Canton  Chttter~W  S  Dakin 

•  It  has  ocoumd  to  me  that  if  the  seaeiDns  of  the  summer  school  could  be 
held  aiUaaXe  years  in  the  eastern  and  western  sections  of  the  state  it  would 
be  an  advantage  to  the  teachers  of  the  state.  Having  oomptetely  equipped 
oonnal  aehoids  at  Danbnt;  and  at  Wdlimantic,  it  wcrald  seem  tut  it  oould 
be  easSy  arranged,  lliis  would  undoubtedly  reach  teachers  who  now  find  the 
expenss  of  attending  summer  school  more  than  they  can  afford. 

Relative  to  ifae  character  of  t{ie  instruction  at  summer  schools,  I  see  no 

__»  t 1 J  believe  tiie  ooorsee  given  this  summer  and  daring  the 

'>est  suited  for  the  large  majority  of  teachers  who 
o  need  for  any  radical  change  in  the  planning  of  the 

ChaOtam  Marlboro  Portland— W  E  Parker 

Tbe  beet  location  for  the  summer  school  in  my  sectjoo  is  at  Danbury.  The 
character  of  tbe  instruction  given  at  Danbury  this  summer  4>eBt  serves  the 
totoests  of  our  schools.  For  bo  short  a  couree  I  do  not  see  how  much  more 
oould  be  attempted.  Some  advBiiced  academic  work  would  be  attractive  to 
teachers  of  ooosiderable  experience.  Such  teachers  cannot  get  a  great  deal 
out  of  the  work  as  now  given  because  it  liea  within  their  ezperieQCe.  I  do 
not  seo  how  any  other  method  than  recommendation  can  be  ^en  to  induce 
teachers  to  attend.  Compulsory  attendance  would  tend  to  drive  teachers 
from  the  system. 

Cornwall  Sharon  Warren — E  B  Stone 

1  cxmsider  it  advisable  to  hold  a  summer  school  each  year  not  only  for  tiie 
tnining  of  new  teachers  but  also  for  new  helps  and  inspuotion  to  the  experi- 


more  emphads  should  be  placed  on  observation  in  the  model  acho<^.  Each 
supervisor  should  observe  with  bis  teacheis  ajid  then  hold  a  conference  in 
entieiain  and  disoussioo  of  tbe  classes  observed.  Teachers  might  be  hired  on 
condition  that  they  attend  the  summer  school  or  that  their  salary  be  raised 
for  the  same  reason.  I  don't  think  it  advisable  to  compel  teachers  to  attend 
farther  than  that. 

EatUm   TrwnbuU  Weston  WOUm—H  W  Alger 

Danbury  probably  offers  the  best  location  on  account  of  organisation  of 
the  normal  school  but  it  is  hard  to  get  the  teachers  to  go  ao  far  from  the  east- 
on  part  of  the  state.  State  model  school  teachers  should  be  expected  to  go 
there  tar  at  least  part  of  the  seesioa  in  the  suduner.  I  have  found  that  teachers 
of  little  faaining  for  thdr  work  are  willing  to  go.  Five  of  mv  teachers  who  are 
untrKined  will  attend  this  summer.  Two  I  strongly  urgea  to  go  and  found 
them  willing  and  anxious  to  do  so.  One  will  not  stay  all  the  time  because  of 
her  besdth.  She  trill  ^  for  as  long  as  her  doctor  savs  she  should.  In- 
straetJKHi  in  methods  is  most  needM.  Especially  should  the  instruction  fit 
in  with  tbe  Plana  for  Progress  that  teachers  may  not  have  discordant  ideas 
of  tbs  woriE  they  diould  do  in  school. 

Suex  KiUinfworth  Sa{/brook—H  0  CUnioh 

The  Danbury  summer  school  has  bad  a  definite  effect  upon  the  schools  of 
Harwinton.  Ten  of  the  teechen  now  in  the  town  have  attended  with  a  result- 
ing imfvovement  in  their  work.  In  some  cases  teachers  have  been  induced 
to  «tt«a(i  by  an  fnaroaae  in  salary.    In  other  cases  attendance  has  been  re- 
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qnired  h  a  ocmdmoD  to  teuhing  in  the  town.  These  two  methoda  an  adfi*- 
■ble  what  dealiiig  with  imtruned  teachoB  and  offer  one  of  Uw  beet  wajR  of 
obtaining  cffidttit  teuhen. 

UaTvMo»—B  S  CMOatdtn 

Best  location  therefor — central  point  in  the  state  so  that  it  will  not  be 
suob  a  burdoi  for  teacben  to  attend.  The  obeerration  elaases  should  bowerff 
be  maintained.  This  is  the  best  kind  of  instruction.  Fewar  children  in  mat 
oImsob  would  be  better  than  to  ^qvoximate  laty  ebnditions.  For  mptxyiaoa 
then  should  be  unreaerred,  open,  and  more  definite  diacnsgion  of  methoda  of 
deaUng  with  the  towns.  C<Mnpul8orf  atteodanoeiatKitgood.  It  kills  intenotM 
that  the  resulting  ^(^t  from  the  instruction  is  greatly  leaseoed  to  both  t«aciMn 
and  Buperriawa.  The  teachem  ^ould  be  induced  to  attend  by  the  attraction 
ot  a  reputation  of  the  Hcbool  for  ita  aneettbtenew  to  the  teacheta.  Otiierwiae 
the  teachers  inevitably  give  the  school  a  poor  reputation  irtuch  does  txit  f&Q 
to  travel.  The  supervisors  should  be  expected  to  attend.  They  would  at- 
tend of  thttoselvea  without  compulsion. 

LUbon  North  SUtntn^an—W  W  Evau 

The  beet  location  for  the  summa-  normal  sdiool  is  at  Danbury.  The 
character  of  tllb  instruotion  should  oontinae  as  in  inevioaa  yean  «xo^  thtt 
each  year  a  course  four  weeks  kmg  on  each  of  two  or  mare  nibjects  sfaaold  be 
given  for  the  ben^t  t/l  those  teadms  who  have  attended  this  summer  mnnal 
Bdio(d  for  one  or  moi«  yean  aod  also  for  teaohcn  iriio  are  normal  sdMiol 
graduates.  lUs  course  might  deal  with  agricutture,  sewing,  industrial  tnin- 
•«",  home  industries— (ike  canning  and  domestic  science— suitable  Uir  oat 


ing,  homi 
M&mls. 


Kemnffitmr-C  B  Prod 

The  summer  school  at  Daobury  has  atwajrs  bem  a  great  sumob. 
Danbury  is  not  geogr^ihically  situated  in  the  center  of  th»  state  but  it 
possBBBes  an  up-to-date  equipment  and  a  throughly  progwwave  faonl^ 
and  isi  without  doubt,  the  most  economical  place  tea  sunmiw  wmk.  It 
would  seem  advisable  to  give  some  work  each  summ^  e^ieual^  adi^ited 
for  those  teacboB  who  come  to  our  school  from  the  graded  systenu. 
or  city  systons  of  eohools.  It  would  also  seem  advisable  to  introduce 
some  WOK  wiiich  would  be  fitted  to  Ute  needs  of  normal  schoid  grad' 
uates.  If  the  woric  could  be  thus  differentiated,  tbe  attendanoe  would  prob- 
aUy  increase.  Few  of  my  teachers  come,  becnuise  tbty  are  mxeiati  wAod 
naduates,  and  do  not  feel  like  takina  over  work  that  they  have  already  had. 
11k  introduction  of  several  advanced  oourses  would  attoact  them.  It  mi^t 
be  advisable  to  make  the  attendance  compulsory  for  titose  teachss  irtio  have 
not  had  the  advantages  of  previous  profeaeioiul  training. 

New  FaiTfield  Oxford  Redding  Bi^/tifi^S  W  Ireland 

The  summer  school  at  Danbury  has  been  an  invaluable  aid  in  tbe  training 
of  teachers  for  our  boIkx^  The  best  location  would  probably  be  at  some 
eentral  point  in  the  state,  but  there  are  not  many  of  the  tequirommta  to  be 
found  at  some  centr^  point.  Owing  tt^tite  limited  time,  tia  ohaiaoter  of  the 
instruction  seems  to  be  suited  to  Vae  needs  of  tbe  tea<»ers,  a  lara«  loajaritv 
of  whom  have  had  no  Mnmal  school  training.  A  brief  oourse  in  t£e  m^lMMb 
of  teaching  the  various  subjeota  of  the  public  sdiools,  with  dai^  wiitten 
Icasonain  the  same,  has  been  of  great  asmstance  to  the  teacben.  Tbe  need  fcr 
refreshing  and  renewing  one's  knowledge  of  the  best  methods  of  teaehing  is  a 

r]  inouitive  to  attendanoe  at  this  sonool.  What  tiiis  is  aocMnpaiued  with 
prospect  of  an  ineresae  in  salary  the  following  year,  it  has  becm  tbe  meaw 
ctf  inducing  teacheiB  to  attend.  The  only  compulsory  attendanoe  rule  tliat  sug- 
gests itself  to  me  is  that  teaobers  attend  every  four  or  five  years. 

North  Canmm—0  J  Tvgii 
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Hm  Attitude  of  teaohen  toward  summer  tnuning  ia  eatisfaotory  and  tb« 
Kbmd  oommittee  baa  poned  a  resolution  advising  all  teachers  to  attend  a  part 
or  the  whole  of  the  summer  seasion.  All  begjnnen  who  have  had  no  training 
are  oblimd  to  attend  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  term  ^d  in  particular  oasee 
old  taarcnem  are  required  to  go  if  they  wish  to  continue  teaching  in  the  town. 

Ilie  instruction  at  the  sunuDer  school  should  be  so  arraDged  that  the 
icsaben  will  have  an  opportunity  to  do  much  obeerving  of  model  woric  and 
spproved  methods  and  the  class-room  instruction  ahomd  give  opportunity 
fur  free  discusmon  of  the  work  and  methods  observed.  The  country  school 
manaKement  ^ould  be  empfasaiiol  and  opportunity  given  for  observation  of 
Eoodei  management  in  actual  operation.  A  httle  intensive  study  will  be  of 
pvtXer  practical  value  than  a  great  deal  of  sup^ciat  extensive  study  in  a 
uwrt  term. 

Wooditoeh—F  W  Baiher 


During  the  year  nine  teaidms' meeting  have  been  held.  At  tiiese  meetings 
tbe  best  methods  of  teaching  the  several  subjeels  inoluding  drawing  have 
bem  discussed  and  {ocMribed  for  use  in  the  schools.  These  methods  have 
been  used  with  pufMb  in  attendance  at  the  tfsaXa  aohoo^^rith  teaoben  iffssoit 
so  that  teadrns  could  go  back  to  their  schools  and  cany  them  out.  These 
meetings  have  been  helpful  to  teaohen  who  have  not  had  the  advantage  of  a 
normal  school  training,  as  well  as  helpful  to  those  that  have. 

Warrm—E  B  Stone 
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of  towns  in  the  state  . 
<tf  districts  in  ibe  state 
of  public  schools 
for  the  year 


<rf  one-40om  schools 
<rf  schools  at  two  departments 
of  BclKNds  of  three  departments 
of  schools  ot  four  d^»artmenta 
of  schools  erf  five  d^wrtmenta 


Whcde_ 
Nomba- 


leogth  of  public  school  year  in  dftys 

ease  tor  the  year 

umber  of  D«ded  schools 

of  towns  having  hi{^  schoob 

of  high  schools 

<d  evening  sduob 

tt  state  normal  sehools 

of  puUio  kindergartens 

of  seboots  at  temporary  homes 

of  state  trade  schools  . 
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Below  will  be,  found  a  Bummary  for  fifteeo  years  (1900  to 
1915  iiuduBive) : 
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The  increase  in  the  number  of  schools  (dejmrtments)  i 
laat  fifteen  years  is  as  follows: 


TABLS 

xu 

BO  of 

BOdI 

jmi                                                     •ohoi^ 

r<w                                          Kbooii 

1900       ...         .        3,834 

1908      ...         .        4,916 

1901 

3,924 

1909 

4,794 

1902 

3,960 

1910 

4,893 

1903 

4,065 

1911 

5,040 

1004 

4^ 

1912 

iu9 

1905 

4,292 

1913 

5,282 

1906 

437« 

1914 

5^433 

1907 

4,527 

The  following  table  Bhows  the  length  of  the  school  year  in 
days,  1900-1915 


7MI 

'XS'" 

T^t 

'-ft' 

1900      ...         .      189.01 

1908      ..         .         .      186.73 

1901 

189.53 

1909 

184.55 

1902 

188.89 

1910 

184.70 

1903 

188,83 

1911 

184.SS 

1904 

189.08 

1912 

1S4.23 

1905 

188.73 

1913 

184.47 

1900 

187.13 

1914 

184.G6 

1907 

186.01 

The  graphic  given  on  page  128  shows  that  in  tlie  year  1901 
the  number  of  days  in  the  school  year  was  189,53.  Sinoe  that 
time  the  average  school  year  has  gradually  diminished  until  now 
it  is  184.66. 

This  abbreviation  of  the  school  year  is  due  to  holidays,  visit- 
ing days,  fair  days,  and  amilar  (Hnlssons,  all  of  which  are  sub- 
tracted from  the  school  year  and  no  attempt  is  made  to  supply 
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the  deficiency.  The  result  has  been  that  the  schools  are  in  sesuon 
a  shorter  tune  tiian  they  were  Mght  years  ago  while  the  wages 
of  teachers  and  all  expenses  connected  with  schools  have  greatly 


In  fine  the  children  are  getting  leas  schooling  and  the  towns 
and  state  are  paying  more. 

The  average  number  of  days  in  the  school  year,  eadmg  July 
14,  1914,  for  each  town  in  the  state  is  given  in  the  following 
table 


LINOTH  or  SCHOOL  TBAB 
1913-14 
K  Dmbjt 

M  MootvUla 
M  OldSi   ' 


74  Eut  Hutfaid 


fl6  WttartowB 


91  Onnby 
83  CoMntT" 
M  Trumbi_ 
SS  PknaloKMo 
M  SkllabuTT 
ST  WlntUor 
M  Oraton 


lar  LfBM 

138  UuUhd 
:2»  Mkriboro 
[30  MIddlsbury 
131  Monro* 

133  Mania 

138  N*w  Fslrfidd 

134  Haw  Hutford 

135  Neirincton 
,30  New  Loudon 

137  North  Bnnford 

138  Old  Lvnu 

M  orfota 

R«ky  HiU 
i43  Boibnai 
,43  BaUrn^ 
141  Sootlsod 
14a  Sonthbnrr 
149  Sonth  WlodaoT 
.47  Slsfford 
l48  Tollud 
.49  Union 


,S3  Woloati 
-■  -"oodbridn 
...   ..'oodato^ 
150  BridnwMar 
.57  WaiSincton 
'"  Chaidin 
...  Waat  Harttotd 
.80  Torriacton 
"  HarUud 

.03  No  Btonlncton 
.S4  North  Cwuan 
.SS  Boirah 
.se  Columbia 


.80.00 
.80.00 
:80J)0 


.7».M 
.7».5a 
.7».6a 
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NOBHAL  SCHOOU 


AITBNDANCB 


.The  number  of  students  in  attend&nce  at  the  normal  schools 
in  the  yean  1912-1914  was 


New  Britaim 
Wiltiinaatic 
New  Haven 
Danbiny 


1912-13     1B1»-It 


The  number  in  attendance  in  the  several  years  beginning  with 
the  school  year  1900  has  been 

1900  leOl  1903  190a  I90«  IBDS  ISOfl  1907  190B  1909  1910  1011  1913 

K«w  Brit4in    873    273    337    33fl     239    361    338    324     ISO  196  19S  360  30B 

IM       9G      96      87      00      90      89       95      90  100  136  131  123 

331     3aS    33«     18S     IW    301    339    311     204  233  298  392  301 

43      M      J»      37  El  8«  93  IBS 

S97    G03     SSa     B13     filB     BOS    640    US    617  580  706  770  816 


New  Britain 
WiUunaatic 
New  HaTen 
DonbuTf 


IBIS         1914 


Ttie  entering  dassee  in  the  years  since  1900  were  as  follows 


OS       so      48       4S      45      47      40      46      03       02       69 
146     146    113     108     134     136     1ST     130     141     183     100 


10      40      49 


361     3S0    391     971    367    330    317    373    361     489    437 


OBADUATSa 

The  number  graduated  in  the  years  since  1900  is  as  foUowB 


61       73      73       96      81       74 


194     307    343    »T    MS    ; 
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oaASDAns 


VBOLK  mnaxB  or  oeadqaibb 

New  Britain 3,027 

Willimant.in 820 

New  Haven 1,000 

Danbiny 421 


Total 


The  following  table  shows  aumber  of  teachers  in  noniu) 
and  training  departments,  1914-15: 


NOBMUSOOOU 

New  Britain     . 


NewH&Ten 
Danbui; 


Of  the  normal  school  graduates  there  are  at  present  teaching 
in  this  state  2,426. 

Danburv 272 

NewBntain 873 

New  Haven 917 

WiUinumtio 334 

Total  2,426 


Of  titis  number  295  are  teaching  in  townB  under  state  sapa- 
vioon. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  towns  from  which  students 
have  entered  nonnal  schools  and  the  number  of  students  &om 
each  town  for  the  ye&is  1883-1914  inclusive: 


TAJBLl 

1  XLIT 

AsdoTS 

EHtLrma 

17 

Monii 

SonUibwT 

187 

EuMb 

1* 

N.wt»ok   . 

78 

idifoid 

IS 

EutmndNt 

48 

NawBiHiJa 

490 

BoWmd«or 

Atos 

IS 

BUioctan 

as 

NmrCuuB 

18 

Spncu 

BuUiuiuMd 

lis 

N«rBtoMd 

4 

auSord 

BwonFiUi 

8 

E»n 

NtwHartlord 

Stamfoid 

B«li>i 

S3 

FidrfWd 

13 

Nav  Hmn 

1318 

SMriinc 

BathuT 

71 

38 

BtonitictoD 

BMbd 

M 

14 

Ntw  LoDdon 

89 

atnttord 

3S 

NavMilford 

81 

Soffidd 

OMhSD 

Nawtoirn 

48 

Thomuton 

Mton 

e 

Onnby 

Norfolk 

TbompwD 

B«mh 

0 

Gtvmwlcih 

78 

Hoith  Bnntoid 

11 

TotUnd 

BlufOTd 

GrUwold 

NoithCmuu 

IS 

53 

28 

North  Harem 

3B 

TnunboU 

Bddaenter 

B 

QidUonl 

88 

18 

Union' 

BriMd 

Hkddam 

Norw»Ik 

3oa 

Varnon 

7 

HuutaD 

3S 

Norwich 

Voluntown 

Brooklyn 

Hunpton 

le 

OldLrme 

11 

W^oitard 

HuUonl 

OldSwbrook 

8 

WamiD 

Cu>u 

17 

Hutluid 

OruM 

11 

Oxford 

3 

WftUrbury 

Cuhm 

17 

Habron 

20 

FlAinflald 

33 

Wat«rtord 

Chmplio 

10 

87 

Plain  YiUa 

81 

Wkcartown 

Chiiluia 

S3 

Kent 

Plynouth 

41 

WtHtbrook 

CbHbin 

38 

Eaungir 

4S 

PoBifnrt 

Wart  Hartford 

Cb..t« 

17 

miUocworth 

60 

CluMo 

Lebanon 

Preaton 

23 

WathanSald 

43 

S 

Lodyrud 

liabon 

30 

Pntnwn 

33 

OdDIDfaU 

Utshflald 

23 

R«ldiii| 

31 

WiUlniton 

17 

L,nM 

IS 

23 

WUton 

Ccmstrr 

fcUdiKHl 

37 

HtMkrHm 

13 

Winahaatar 

CnxnwiA 

18 

Boiburr 

Windham 

Duiborr 

103 

37 

8.1am 

3 

vnndaor 

DuiB 

HuOMtfD 

B 

Sdiibonr 

as 

WindaorLoob 

D-bT 

HoldMi 

373 

38 

W<d»ott 
WoodbtidM 

DnriMUO 

IS 

MfaWlabinT 

8 

Seotlud 

B 

Ewtfonl 

8 

IS 

Saymour 

40 

EMGiubr 

MiddlMaiRi 

lfl3 

Bb»OB 

19 

Woodbury 

EHtBHldUD 

It 

Milfoni 

a 

S 

Woodrtotk 

H 

Monro. 

4 

ffinabqPT 

39 

The  following  shows  the  distribution  by  counties  of  pupils 
entering  the  normal  schools  in  the  last  two  years: 

By  oonntlai  1013-14  1914-16 
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Beiow  will  be  found  the  expeoaes  of  the  normal  Bchook  ainee 
1883.  The  amounts  remved  from  tiie  state  (state  gnmt]  and 
the  amounts  from  the  towns  in  wiiicb  the  schools  are  located 
(town  grant)  are  given  in  separate  columns.  There  was  no  con- 
tract with  New  Britun  imtil  1902. 


1881-1014 

Slate  gmnt 

Tmt 

Na«Briuln 

How  Hann 

DubUT 

1881 

$11,300.00 

1882 

12,000.00 

18S3 

12,100.00 

1SS4 

14,627.79 

•1885 

•     13,289.41 

1880 

14,625.61 

1887 

17,000.00 

1888 

18,341.33 

1889 

18,668.62 

1890 

10,444.62 

19,429.28 

1891 

20,655.38 

10,570.74 

1892 

34,728.92 

12,006.62 

1893 

36,786.40 

16,387.08 

1804 

34,838.62 

16,633.77 

$16,469.29 

1895 

32,884.20 

15,450.41 

11,333.05 

1896 

26,306.79 

17,346.64 

15,368.01 

1897 

26,752.62 

15,980.36 

15,142.88 

1898 

27,806.80 

18,632.02 

16,124.87 

1899 

31,647.92 

10,000.19 

18,028  JO 

1900 

24,607.66 

14,058.17 

13,927.19 

1901 

28,943.75 

21,322.78 

16,353.01 

1902 

24,471.69 

16,669.05 

16,984.34 

1903 

25,704.42 

22,914.14 

18,831.78 

1001 

32,011.35 

17,552.61 

10,460.62 

S   S59.6D 

1005 

28,869.05 

22,983.12 

20,131.60 

8,895.39 

1906 

28,776.80 

16,528.60 

21,316.33 

25,882.06 

1007 

26,342.78 

18,470.86 

23,578.08 

19,755.01 

1908 

28,762.43 

22,727.64 

18,161.50 

19,936.38 

1009 

30,206.03 

25,600.46 

20,518.31 

17,761.81 

1010 

32,720.86 

20,272.92 

24,526.21 

22,592.43 

.    1911 

23,631.80 

17,187.05 

22,301.71 

18,431,67 

1012 

33,460.30 

23,36a33 

24,968.80 

23,032.76 

1013 

30,803.08 

17,688.03 

24,387.74 

2S,429.0i 

1914 

31,792.44 

23,684.34 

23,132.21 

24,112.3s 
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18S4 

1885 

1,384.92 

2,789.44 

18S8 

2,289.82 

3,412.30 

S1,62S.0D 

■  3,744.91 

5,062.98 

5,658.07 

1S94 

5,947.29 

6,702.53 

$2,465.00 

7,482.94 

3,903.04 

8,209.88 

13,334.71 

7,215.64 

3,591.66 

7,803.  I8t 

9,933.16 

4,741.24 

7,093.11 

10,804.01 

4,796.57 

8,349.11 

17,641.20 

5,601.78 

9,618.77 

17,231.28 

1905 

9,337.65 

6,735.30 

18,802.40 

12,978.71 

1:^087.67 

18,619.21 

93,990.72 

8,452J0 

23,216.56 

14,113.47 

10,305.72 

22,901.90 

7,382.50 

24,809.36 

18,237.93 

27,602.78 

10,864.83 

17,282.62 

29,595.69 

9,594.02 

24,463.45 

12,825.31 

31,722.25 

15,851.02 

Townand liaie  granit 


1S90 

SI  1,054.26 

15,900.67 

1892 

15,753.63 

22,045.15 

23,236.30 

$17,934.29 

25,646.52 

28,702.72 

«30,508.26 

24,023.33 

30,287.58 

25,848.56 

26,382.24 

34,139.58 

26,803.37 

27,961.46 

lOOO 

29,338.80 

22,051.28 

24,731.20 

29,288.26 

24,018.16 

34,525.54 

1903 

31,306.20 

32,532.91 

36,063.04 

19W 

36,007.79 

25,334.87 

37,598.42 

38,206.60 

28,658.42 

38,934.00 

41,746.51 

28,616.27 

39,935.54 

$29,879.68 

44,114.03 

31,180.34 

41,378.15 

27,486.94 

44,320.40 

36,996.18 

43,420.21 

26,144.34 

48,441.26 

35,424.98 

49,994.49 

29,298.50 

60,742.92 

33,731.19 

54,564.48 

33,526.78 

66,255.89 

36,409.65 

54,864,46 

ogle 
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HSPOBT  OF   FBINCtFALS 

Nxw  Bbitaiit 

ItAKCUS   WUl'U 


SenicTB 98 

Senior  kmderguiiieTB       ....  7 

Jumon  .......  103 

Speciftl  atudenta       .....  1 

Total 225 

No  of  towns  in  rt&te  repreaentod  54  So  of  etatcB  repneented  4 

■HBOUdlHHT  ST  COUmiKB 

v*i,4iM  0        MiddlMez  15        New  London  6 

141        New  Haven  32        T<dl&nd  3 

14 

No       reoeiving      Idndergarten 
No   lecetring    diplomas    June  diplomas  .10 

IMh,  1912   .  .     81        No  Teodving  oertificotes  .     10 


_ _  .D  tiie  {windpal  and  the  taadwra  of  t 

Nbcral  that  it  would  be  bevt  to  sever  the  relations  which  had  so  bmg  and  so 
planntlT  existed  between  this  school  and  the  district  of  South  Manchester, 
■  the  kIkmhs  of  which  hare  been  used  as  tmining  schools  for  more  than  twenty 
yeuB.  The  gratitude  of  the  state  is  doe  the  district  of  South  Manchester 
icr  the  great  service  it  has  rendered  the  state  in  the  training  of  teachers. 
ThereasoDsformaking  the  change  are  well  known  to  you  and  to  the  members 
of  the  state  board  of  education  and  will,  tberdore,  not  be  touched  upon  in 
this  report,  lite  town  of  Newington  has  accepted  our  invitation  to  make 
oat  tS  their  sobotrfs  as  training  schools.  Hie  Newington  schools  now  bdong 
to  the  system  oi  schools  supervised  by  the  stat«  ukd  tlwy  will,  therefwe, 
offs  Qie  pui»l8  of  the  normal  school  the  opportunity  to  beoome  familiar  with 
the  system  of  instruction  now  prevailing  m  those  schools. 

A  class  of  ninety-three  received  diplomas  or  certificates  at  the  gnuiuation 
t  held  Thursday,  June  19th,  1913,  and  the  address  was  given  by 


David  N  Camp,  state  superintendent  of  education  for  the  state  of  Connecticut 
1SS7-1866  aiM  principM  of  this  normal  usbofA  at  the  same  time,  and  his 
presence  at  our  exercises  so  manj  yean  after  his  connection  with  the  school 
Diade  a  deep  impression  upon  the  audience.  The  diplomas  were  presented 
by  His  Elzcwea^  Qovenur  Simeon  E  Baldwin. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

MJUCUB  Wsm, 

Frmtivdl 
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Mb  Cbabubs  D  Hora 

Seerttary  c}  the  itale  board  qf  eduealwii 
Sir    Tbe  rqxnl  o(  the  nrincipd  of  the  state  normal  aohool  at  New  Britun 
f«  tbe  jmr  1913-1914  is  herewith  reqieetfiilly  nibmitted. 


Senior  Idndecgaitnos 
Juniors  . 

Junicu'  kinderBartners 
Specdal  studenta 


Forty-siz  towns  are  represnited  as  follows; 


Avon 

1 

li^duMter 

SaoAaiy 

Berlin 

1 

Southinetoa 
Stamf^ 

2 

Menden 

11 

M&°" 

I 
U 

Middlefield 

Sttmington 
Suffie^ 

Canton 

1 

MorriB 

Thomaaton 

EastHartfnd         2 

New  Britain 

46 

Vernon 

EastWindsor          3 

New  Hartford 

EElinxttm 

2 

New  London 

6 

North  Haven 

Wert  Hartford 

Bteez 

1 

Plainville 

Wetherafield 

FanninstoD 
Har^a 

2 
3fi 

Portland 

Winchester 
Windham 

Hartland 

1 

Satiab^ 
Saybroot 

Windaw 

EUlingly 

1 
1 

2 

FEOM  WTTHODT  THH 

8TATB 

NewJeraey 

1 

New  York 

2 

South  Africa 

1 

Vomont 

3 

Wiaoonsin 

1 

Total     . 

.          7 

SNliOLLMBNT  BT  COUNTIM 

OonnW 

Town. 

StadM>t* 

Fairfidd 

2 

3 

Hartfoid 

20 

13S 

LitchfieU 

12 

MkMleaes 

1« 

New  Haven 

« 

Newlxnidon 

7 

Tolland 

3 

Windham 

2 
4fl 

3 

From  without  the  state 

7 

Total 

am 
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The  put  year  has  leen  unportant  oh«ng8B  in  the  M-ganiution  and  work 
of  tbe  sc&ool.  FcT  the  last  auartcr  of  a  century  the  larger  part  of  the  practical 
training  of  our  pupila  has  oeen  given  in  the  schoola  of  South  Manchester. 
Owing  to  ohanging  oonditious  in  that  town  and  in  the  state  it  seemed  beet 
to  oer^  our  coDnection  with  those  schools  at  the  dose  of  the  last  school  year. 
The  state  should  ever  be  grateful  to  the  school  board  and  to  the  cititens  of 
Sotfth  Uancheeter  for  the  great  aid  given  by  them  during  the  last  twenty- 
five  vears  to  the  training  ot  teachws,  an^  through  the  teachen  to  the  cause 
of  education  in  the  state.  Last  year,  also,  the  town  of  Neffington  placed  its 
schools  under  the  charge  of  the  normal  school  and  during  the  coming  year 
these  schools  will  be  used  as  additional  training  schools  in  which  the  pupils 
of  the  normal  school  caJi  be  made  familiar  with  the  courae  of  study  and  meth' 
oda  now  in  force  in  all  the  schools  of  the  state  under  direct  state  supervision. 
Mr  Chariea  E  Pratt,  formerly  state  supervise  in  Woodstock  and  Eastford 
baa  been  made  superintendent  of  those  schools,  and  in  addition  instructor 
in  school  metiiods  in  the  normal  school.  I  regret  to  say  that  William  E  Brown, 
instructor  in  music  for  the  past  ten  yean  and  Eva  L  MoCookey,  the  head  of 
our  Idndcnarten  for  ten  years  have  both  resigned — Mr  Brown  to  acoept  the 
suptii  vioofwiip  of  music  m  the  schools  of  New  Haven  and  Miss  McConkey 
to  establish  a  private  school  in  Springfield.  They  weTe  both  imusually  strong 
in  their  speciu  work  and  their  going  is  a  great  loss  both  to  the  school  ana 
the  state.  The  successor  of  Mr  Brown  is  Harry  W  Ranks,  a  graduate  of  the 
Yale  Conservatory  of  Music,  and  of  Miss  McConkey,  Miss  May  H  Noyes, 
formeriy  supervisor  of  kindergartens  in  New  Faltz,  New  York  and  Salem, 
Mass.,  normal  schools,  but  more  recently  of  Teachers'  College,  Columbia 
University,  New  York. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Mascub  Warrz,  Prineipal 

WlLLUtANTIC 
BKMBT  T  BUBB 

Mb  Cbablbb  D  Htm 

SecTtiary  of  the  ttaU  hoard  pf  edveatUm 
Sir    The  rep^  of  tbe  WiUimantio  normal  school  for  the  year  ending 
August  31,  1913  is  herewith  re^tectfully  submitted. 

aiOIOTSATIOH   AND    AtTINDANCB 

Graduates  1912 45 

Holders  of  certificates      ....  7 

SenitHT  class    ......        62 

Junior  class    ......        70 

Resident  students   .....       122 
Non  resident  students      ....        43 

Whole  numbo'  enrolled  in  normal  depart- 
ment        165 


ATTUtDANCl  BT  TOWNS 


AjKlover 
Ashford 
Avon 
Bristol 


Hampton 

Hartford 

Hebron 

KiUJiigly 

Killingworth 


Puttiam 
Saybrook 


Ledyard 


Marlboro 
Montville 
New  London 


Wateibury 
Waterfotd 
Willington 
Windham 
Woodstock 

TotiU 
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(MdLriDe 

pUinfidd 


N«wH»T<n 
NewLoodoD 

ToOand 


The  tnining  Bcboob  <^>eiie(l  fat  the  school  year  1912-13  m  Septento 
3  and  the  DomuJ  aeboti  on  September  4. 

Mias  Mildred  Harding  suooeeded  Min  G  Vivien  Brown  as  titwintant  in 
tiia  kindergarten. 

Durinx  the  fall  Mr  Frederick  L  Twler,  jmndpal  of  tbe  ^mdham  rt 
wAofA  reatgned.  Mr  fVedoio  A  Shattuek  M  Fitchburg  Ipfaaa  waa  ^^KHiiteil 
m  hia  fueceiaor.    There  wen  no  other  dumgee  in  the  teachiDK  force. 

During  tbe  year  1911-12  an  eStvt  had  been  made  to  estaUidt  a  modd 
raral  aehoM  at  Hop  River.  Hie  withdrawal  ai  a  number  ot  familiea  bva 
tbe  nOage  so  reduced  the  number  of  children  rttcnding  tbe  adtool  that  it 
became  unauited  to  tbia  purpoee.  At  the  inviUtMin  of  the  ColustlMa  tnwe 
eommittee,  the  school  at  Chestnut  HtD  was  taken  b;  the  state  and  is  now 
being  ueed  as  an  obeervation  school.  It  is  not  wdl  adapted  to  our  needs. 
lite  adioolbouBe  is  smalt  and  old  and  tbe  situation  is  poor.  It  now  tvpem 
impoesibte  to  supi^  the  desired  number  of  children  without  iwHiaing  mctiwt 
in  tbe  eommun^.    Tlie  train  swice  is  very  poor. 

It  seems  wise  to  retain  this  schocd  fi^  our  iH«sent  use,  but  an  efiort  diauld 
be  made  to  obtain  a  school  which  will  be  more  serrioeable. 

A  renewed  effort  was  mode  during  the  year  to  secure  an  appropriatioD 
for  a  dormitfMry.    That  this  effort  was  not  successful  is  to  be  refuted. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  the  normal  school  relinquished  its  control  ow 
the  school  at  WiDdbam  Center.  In  place  of  this  school  the  town  bss  granted 
the  use  of  the  school  at  South  Windham.  Tbis  school  is  situated  on  the 
tiolley  line  and  is  therefore  aTailable  tor  use  as  a  trainins  school. 

On  April  27  tbe  Windbam  high  sdiool  was  otmtpletely  destroyed  by  fire. 
It  was  possible  to  offer  the  town  tbe  use  of  a  number  of  rooms  in  the  nonnsl 
school  building.  At  the  close  of  the  year  arrangements  wve  made  to  give 
up  the  entire  lower  floor  to  tbe  hub  school.  About  half  tbe  students  ot  the 
l^h  school  are  at  present  houaea  in  the  normal  school  building,  and  this 
amngement  will  oontinue  during  the  present  school  year. 

Under  <«dinanr  oonditioas  the  plant  provided  by  the  state  for  the  Willi- 
mantio  nramal  scnool  is  not  ful^  utilised.  I  have  recommended  Hint  tbe 
school  «rtend  its  work  to  include  the  preparation  of  teachws  of  fpecial  sub- 
Jectfl,  such  as  music,  drawing,  buuoees  luid  domestic  arts.  It  is  suggested 
that  ths  preparation  of  teachers  of  domestic  arts  be  first  attonpted. 

As  an  e:qiaiment  an  ungraded  room  has  been  orgtuiised  la  oonnecticai 
with  the  Windbam  street  school.    The  experiment  promises  to  be  saooesrfuL 


Already  sevml  childnn  wbo  were  f  allina  behind  have  been  tntn^t  up  t 
*  pade  and  have  re-entoed  timr  regular  clasees.  Seva«l  other  chdam  wbo 
Save  showed  unusual  promise  have  been  advanoed  a  faalf  year.  Sewsl 
children  who  would  be  out  of  place  in  any  grade  are  being  oaied  for  in  tbia 
ungraded  room. 
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New  tettchen  wito  faavs  been  engaged  for  1913-14  are  Miaa  EanMraldft 
i..T\--.ij  .L^  gntde;  Mias  Olive  L  Johnaon,  ungraded  room;  and  Hiw 
1,  music    The  teachoa  at  South  Windham  are  Mias  Monoa 


Ms  Cbablxb  D  Himb 

Saenlarg  of  the  Conneelicui  ttate  hoard  of  tt, 
Sir    TbA  report  of  the  Willimantio  normal  school  for  Uie  year  1913-14 
ia  herewith  reepectfullj  submitted. 

KBGiBTnATiON  ANn  AiTruTDAirca 

Graduates  of  1913 48 

Holders  of  certificates     ....         6 

Senior  claaa 67 

Junior  claaa    ......        51 

Special  atudenta      .....  S 

Beaident  students  .....       123 
Non  resident  etudents      ....        74 

Whole  number  enrolled  in  normal  depart* 

ment 197 

ATTENDAMCE    BT  TOWMB 


Thirty-eeven  towns  are  represented  as 

ftdlowa: 

Andover 

Griflwold 

1 

Somere 

Aahford 
Avon 

Hampton 
Hartford 

1 
3 

iSKon 

Boirah 

Hd>ron 

1 

Thompson 
WatHlord 

Chatham 

Killingly 

I 

Cheata 

Killingworth 

1 

WiUington 

Golehater 

Lebuum 

2 

Windham 

COebnok 

Ledyard 

1 

Columbia 

tjew  London 

1 

Total 

Durham 

12 

EutLyme 

26 

ar° 

Plainfield 

3 

Otiier  states 

4 

New  York 

FnnkSn 

2 

Putnam 

2 

Gnhbj 

1 

Saybrook 

1 

StodMiM 

Toira> 

Hartford 

$ 

4 

1 

1 

Middleeex 

7 

6 

New  London                    68 

14 

Tolland 

7 

$ 

Windham 

33 

7 
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Bloomfidd 

Bocnh 

Cbfttium 


TOWNS  Hmraa  tkachkhs  from  t 
1  Groton 

Hoddam 
Hampton 
Hartford 
Manchester 


ipntgae 


Corestry 

ESlinKton 

Enfield 

Fanningtou 

Fnmlclin 

Chanby 

GriBwdd 


Mariboro 

Montville 

New  London 

Newington 

PUuifiekl 

Fomfiet 

Sterling 


Tolland 

Watwford 

West  Hartford 

WetWuadd 

Willington 

Wincheflter 

WindUuun 


1 


TEACBXBS 

In  the  Donnal  school  Mias  Lorisda  L  Brown  was  e 
in  muaio  to  take  Uie  ^aoe  of  Miaa  Maty  M  Souther  who  n       -   „  -  - 

MisB  E  Annette  Hinds  resided  as  teacho'  in  the  model  school  and  th 
Bucceeded  bv  Mias  Eetneratda  MacDonald. 

Miae  Ndlie  8  Carpenter  waa  appointed  as  teacher  in  the  ungraded  adtool 
at  Chestnut  Hill,  Columbia. 

The  Bchool  at  Windham  Cent^  which  had  been  found,  on  account  of  iti 
location,  not  oonvenient  for  traininKPurpoees  was  exchajiced  for  IIm  two- 
room  Bchool  at  South  Windham.  The  teacho^  appointed  in  this  Khnoi 
wov  Mias  Marion  L  Renahaw  and  Mi«s  Augusta  M  lliomaa. 

Tbg  new  ungraded  room  opened  in  connection  with  the  Windham  street 
Bcbool  wi^  UisB  Olive  L  JohoBon  aa  teacher  has  proved  very  usrful  in  bdjnuf 
backward  children  and  in  pr^Mring  bri^t  ohildren  for  extra  promotion. 
Reepeotfully  submitted 

Henxt  T  Bcbb  Prmdpal 

Nbw  Havsn 
abthub  b  uobbill 
Mr  Cbablkb  D  Bine 

Seerttary  qf  the  state  board  o}  edveatum. 
Sir    The  annual  report  of  the  state  normal  training  school  at  New  Hsvca 
tot  the  year  ending  June  20  1913,  is  hereby  respectfully  submitted 

AITENItANCB 

S^on 89 

Juniors  .......       140 

Total 229 

The  following  teachers  resigned; 

Normal  Bchool  dq)artment  Model  aohod  department 

Mias  Janet  M  Purdue  Mias  Olive  L  Woodward 

Mrs  Mary  A  Bennett  '      Anna  E  Kaae 

'      Lena  Goldys 
Mrs  Emma  E  Blake 

The  following  teachers  began  work  in  the  school 
Mias  Kathoine  T  Harty  normal  sdiool 
'      Alice  L  Wright  normal  school 
'      Alice  G  Gillan  Scranton  at  scdiool  Grade  i 
'      It&  Thomas  Scranton  st  school  Grade  viii 
'      Helen  Wray  Scranton  et  school  Grade  viii  asustant 
"      Rutik  E  Blunt  Dwight  sohool  Grade  viii  aaaiatant 
'      Marion  W  Stock  Roger  Shennan  aidiool  Grade  iv 
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A' dan  of  ninety-four  young  ladies  rec^red  diplomas  and  oertificatea. 
ITie  Miclren  at  tite  graduation  exercises  was  delivwed  by  Kev  Charles  R 
Brawn  D  D  of  Yale  luuTenity,  on  the  scholar  and  the  community.  The  di- 
tkam  aod  oerti&catee  were  presented  by  Mr  Schuyler  Merritt  of  the  state 
Mard  of  education. 

Tho^  were  no  important  changea  in  the  general  condition  of  the  school 
to  report.  The  proparty  of  the  state  has  been  kept  in  good  condition  by 
BKh  minor  repura  as  am  usually  made,  and  all  oeoeesary  supplies  for  the 
maintenanoe  (S  the  school  were  provided  by  the  appropriation  for  this  purpose. 

The  work  of  the  school  m  general  is  indicated  by  the  course  of  study  pub- 
lished in  Uw  cati^OK  for  tiie  year.  It  majr  be  well  to  oall  attention  to  the  fact 
tlut  the  nonnai  sidiool  course  is  determined  by  the  list  of  studies  required 
lor  the  common  Bchools  by  State  law.  This  is  carefully  set  forth  in  the  course 
u  published.  It  is  impwtant  to  bear  this  fact  in  mind  in  order  to  realise 
Hut  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  these  common  schools  is  thus  clearly 
inscribed.  Experience  has  taught  that  to  make  this  definite  preparation  as 
thorou^  as  possible  is  the  wisest  use  of  the  short  time  of  the  course.  It  has 
been  tbe  purpose  of  the  school  at  New  Haven  bo  continue  in  the  effort  to 
icoomplish  this.  To  this  end  teaching  is  the  subject  to  be  studied  in  a  school 
tot  prepsriug  teachers,  not  the  knowledge  of  common  school  studies. 

Hw  work  of  the  normal  scbool  department  can  be  made  as  efficient  in 
lesdung  how  to  teach  as  that  of  the  model  schools.  This  is  one  of  the  truths 
that  has  been  studied  and  worked  out  in  the  school  at  New  Haven  during 


The  pupils  spend  a  year  and  a  half  in  the  nonnai  department  and  certainly 
Ibis  laige  part  of  the  course  should  be  concerned  with  the  art  of  teaching. 
It  has  been  the  main  interest  of  the  school  during  the  year  to  improve  the 


neurring.  A  hi^  school  course  of  {reparation  was  submitteci  1^  this  sahool 
bat  no  Msult  has  followed.  A  mere  naming  of  subjects  of  a  jwKtaratory  oourse 
for  ft  normal  sohool  will  not  suffice.  There  are  subjects  enough  now  of  appar- 
vA  fitness  in  evay  high  school  course.  It  is  the  treatment  of  these  subjeuta 
that  fails.  There  is  need  of  aeleotion  and  adaptation  to  the  requirementa 
of  the  common  schools.  Not  only  is  that  impoitant  but  the  teaclung  of  the 
i«quired  sub}ecl8  inust  also  be  more  intelligent  and  thorou^. 

Mud)  would  be  gaiiked  for  the  work  of  the  normal  scbool  if  there  could 
be  more  incessant  drill  in  tlte  common  schools  on  even  a  few  of  the  indi»- 
pcnsable  parta  of  a  teacha^s  preparation.    A  pupil  ought  to  acquire  facili^ 


•eboda;    ^ , 

freedom  from  inexcusable  faults  of  syntax  and  a  fair  stock  of  words  to  t^ 
with.  Ability  to  figure  correctly  in  the  common  procewea  of  arithmetic; 
a  knowledge  of  the  important  regions  of  the  world's  interests,  of  the  influential 
cventa  of  United  States  history^  of  the  common  duties  lA  oitisenship,  and  the 
habit  of  painstaking  in  expressmg  thou^t  on  paper  whethv  it  bo  by  means 
of  pemnuship  <v  bjr  drawing,  are  some  of  the  parts  of  common  school  work 
which  if  thtmiighly  done  would  greatly  improve  the  work  of  the  ncHinal 
scfaooL  But  these  results  are  not  easily  attained.  They  require  long  con- 
tinued driU.  This  must  be  free  from  the  interrupting  influences  of  much 
m)fk  in  the  aommon  school  that  is  unprofitable. 

80  the  needed  preparation  tar  a  normal  sehool  that  will  enable  it  to  do 
its  special  work  depeoaa  more  upon  the  directing  and  promoting  of  intelligatt 
teaching  than  upon  merely  nanung  subjects  to  be  taught  to  thoee  who  intend 
to  be  teacheta.  Therefwe,  much  remains  to  be  done  before  the  state's  pro- 
vision r«  the  preparation  of  its  teachers  will  be  as  efficient  as  it  should  be. 
Raspectf  ully  rataiitted 

Abthur  B  Mobbmx  Principal 
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SeereUtry  <^  tAe  ^aU  board  t^  edveatiim 
Sir    The  raport  <£  the  state  normal  trainiDg  sobool  at  New  Samsa  for  tks 
year  ending  June  19,  1914,  b  hereby  r<        ■'^"        '     ""   ' 


ATTUnUNCS 


llief oQowmg  teachera  rewmed  at  the  md  of  the  tn^viona  year:  Mr  CiMitfe 
C  RuBBcll,  Miae  Adehne  S  WalUoe  and  Miss  CSwlotte  0  Picaiiont.  Tixii 
pUoM  were  respectively  filled  bv  the  ^pointment  of  Mr  Ralc^  E  Arey, 
Mtaa  fVanocfl  S  Hyde  and  Mis«  VatHUca  R  Eaat.  Mr  Hairy  Hooiton  ud 
Mr  Afanond  HjWentworth  began  work  as  supcrriaors  of  writing  and  drawing 
respMtiTely. 

Diplomaa  were  preaented  to  one  hundred  and  nine  young  ladies  and  certifi- 
cates to  ei^t,  by  Governor  Simeon  E  Baldwin  at  uie  gMduating  entdaea 
bdd  at  the  normal  aobool  June  10,  1914. 

An  address  on  The  kinship  of  aliena  waa  delivered  by  Rev  Abraham  El 
Rihbany  of  ^oebaa.  Mass. 

The  work  of  the  achool  hoa  continued  acoardiiv  to  tiie  usual  {daa  and 
there  have  been  no  incidents  during  the  last  year  ofauffident  inqxirtaDee  to 
require  comment  in  this  report. 

The  numbw  of  pujHle  is  atill  large  and  the  ooipe  of  teaobos  in  the  nonnal 
dqwrtment  is  hanuy  adequate  for  the  work  in  ao  large  a  aohool.  It  will  bt 
neoesaaiyto  increase  the  teaching  force  as  soon  as  qualified  teachers  can  be 
found.  The  requited  i^ititude  awl  pr^Miation  for  training  teachav  are  not 
common,  iSaeraan,  the  needed  teaohers  cannot  be  readily  secured.  As  no 
institution  provides  for  suctk  preparation,  it  has  become  neceeaary  to  emnloy 


Momising  graduates  of  Uie  school  as  assistants  with  view  to  pr^anng  them 
for  normal  school  positions.    This  plan  has  Uius  far  proved  very  suooeesfuL 

Tike  course  of  study  has  been  in  the  main  the  same  as  in  i«evioua  yean. 
Statistica  show  that  a  creditable  number  of  graduates  have  taught  in  mnl 
sohocds,  tberefOTe,  effect  has  been  made  to  so  modify  their  prq>araticm  as  to 
make  it  conform  to  the  rwrnirements  of  such  schools  and  especially  of  thoaa 
under  state  supervision.  TV&atever  ohanges  have  occurred  in  the  work  during 
the  year  have  oeen  mainly  in  these  respects. 

Thir^  of  the  graduating  class  were  appointed  to  positions  in  the  New 
Haven  schools  and  also  a  large  number  have  been  engaged  for  other  city  or 
graded  sobocds.  Thia  fact  mjcea  it  also  necessaiv  to  recognise  the  conditions 
somewtat  different  from  those  of  an  ungraded  sdiool.  While  the  [ff^tratioD 
tat  instructing  in  different  subjects  may  not  be  affected  by  each  different 
otmditiona,  there  are  details  of  organization  that  must  receive  attrition. 

T^  sdiool  building,  the  equqtment  and  tJie  grounds  have  been  ke^rt  in 
excellent  condition. 

Respectfully  submitted 

Abthcb  6  MoBBiu.  Priaeip^ 
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Dambcxt 
John  R  Pkbkins 
Ub  Ceaxixb  D  Hine 

SeenUry  t^  tA«  tfofa  hoard  of  education 

Sir  The  umual  report  [or  tiie  Danbury  normal  sdiool  for  tiw  T^u 
Bidiiig  August  31 1914  is  herewith  respectfully  submitted. 

Tm  ftulowing  teachers  reeled  before  the  b^bning  of  tiie  school  year. 
Rosalie  M  Ohler  8th  pade 

IsabdlB  M  Toide  7th  grade 

Maude  E  Healej  4th  grade 

The  f  (blowing  were  engaged  to  fill  the  vacancies 

Eloise  S  Men  Me?  A  Sherwood  Ruth  B  Buck 

Thoedora  Seoior  of  the  Miry  Brook  school  resigned  October  1  1913  and 
to  place  was  filled  by  a  substitute  Anneta  M  Monroe. 

A  dasB  of  109  young  ladies  was  graduated  from  the  school  June  21,  1914 
7  Teeovins  diploma  certificates.  Wm  McAsdrew  of  the  Waahin^n  Irving 
hi^ichoM  New  YoA:  city  delivered  the  address  and  Qie  Rev  J  L  McQuiimeaB 
presented  ttte  diplomas. 

The  town  has  furnished  the  school  for  training  and  practice  with  26  roome 
inehidisg  Miry  Brook  about  one  half  the  number  required  b^  contraet. 

With  a  senior  class  of  120  one  half  of  whom  are  always  m  training  it  was 
neeeasaiy  many  times  to  place  as  many  as  3  students  undtf  a  model  leaclur. 

ATTBNDAHCa  1913-1914 

Senior  class IIS 

Junior  dasa 106 

Summereohooi 404 

Total  niunb^  in  attendance     .  687 

In  the  oorreepondeDce  department  statistics  for  the  year  are  as  follows 
studenta  registered  .         .         .         .116 

number  coursee  taken      ....       170 
oouTsee  completed  ....        26 

The  fifth  smnmer  school  held  from  Ju^  O-August  1  was  the  largest  in 
the  history  of  the  school.  There  were  466  regist^ed  most  of  whom  were 
pcaent  the  four  weeks.  Four  model  sohools  were  in  session  from  9-12  a  m 
lor  five  days  each  week. 

Respectfully  submitted 

J  R  PERKiNa    Prtnctpul 


Sttrdary  qf  the  itate  board  of  tdveaHon 
Sir    I  submit  fa^ewith  a  rejiort  of  the  Danbury  norm^  school  for  the 
year  ending  August  31,  1913 

resident  students  reentered  .  206 

diplranaa  granted        ...        92 


number  certifieatM  issued 
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TRAINtNO   DKPtXniBHT 

Every  studeat  in  the  aemor  claas  ia  required  to  have  baining  for  twtnt; 
weeks  ID  ihe  practice  scbools.  Tbia  time  is  distributed  orer  the  entire  yen 
by  altenute  moathB.  One  half  of  the  clase  is  in  baining  while  the  <WMr 
ramaina  at  the  iKoinal  sduxd.  Bach  Bcfaool  room  is  in  charge  of  a  axcpetoit 
teacher.  Plans  for  aH  leaaona  taught  by  etudeota  are  prtuMnd  two  4m  io 
wlTBnee  and  ^qvored  by  the  room  teacher.  Studenba  plao  fw  and  oinet 
tiie  work  id  the  children  during  one  study  period  a  d^.  llMy  sradnaily 
MBume  ren>onmbility  until  by  th«  end  of  the  ye«  ibey  are  able  to  take  entiiE 
charge  of  tue  room.  All  pupils  are  required  to  have  training  in  fire  difltnnl 
grades  including  the  first  nade  and  ue  nird  school. 

In  order  to  adjust  pupils  to  their  work  and  enable  them  to  know  the  n- 
quimnents  for  a  teacher  an  arrangmnent  was  made  earh'  in  tiie  yew  (or 
junKHB  by  which  ther  observed  sevwftl  lessons  a  day  for  a  few  days  includiiig 
various  subjecta  ami  grades.  One  di^  was  spent  in  the  rural  Bchotd.  To 
make  tiiia  work  defimte  instruction  was  given  in  a  systeinatio  metbod  of 
abflerring  the  lessons. 

Erec^  student  in  the  aeoior  class  made  a  ooOection  of  material  useful  to  a 
teacher  mcluding  programs  for  the  various  padea.  The  ct^rect  keeping  of 
a  n^stcT  and  a  plan  book  was  required. 


would  be  increased. 

BFATII  BUPHBTIBIOIT 

It  is  the  aim  of  this  sdiool  to  keep  in  close  touch  with  state  siu>eryisioo 
to  learn  the  needs  (^  rural  schools  and  to  [repare  teachers  to  teaidi  and  manage 
both  rural  and  city  schools.  As  far  as  possible  the  course  of  study  and  metboaa 
used  in  the  practice  schools  are  such  as  are  adi^>ted  for  use  by  rural  teacben. 


The  Deed  of  a  dormitory  is  mote  preuing  than  evtf.  This  matter  hsi 
bera  wdl  stated  in  connection  with  the  Willimantic  scbooL  The  same  argO' 
menta  ^^>ly  ben. 

To  meet  the  future  needs  of  the  school  I  recommend  that  the  plot  of  land 
Moct  the  present  site  of  the  building  be  purchased.  This  land  now  has  no 
1 — nj: Q  ^j  ^j  j^  f^  BQ(^  pggg  {^  many  ownen  unless  purchased  by  the 

Respectfully  submitted 

JRFXEnMB  Prineiiial 
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HIGH  SCHOOia 


Classifying  tbe  schools  according  to  the  number  of  years  in  the 
high  school  coiirse: 


The  following  schools  report  a  four  years'  course: 


Ansonia 

Stafford 

Bethel 

Meiiden 

Stamford 

Brantord 

Middletown 

Stonington 

Bridpiport 

Milford 

Stratford 

Brktol 

Naugatuck 

Suffield 

CanbHi 

New  Britain 

Thomaston 

ClKBter 

NewHaTHi 

ThompHon 

Colchester 

New  Milford 

Torrington 

Danbury 

Neirtown 

Vemon 

D«by 

Norwalk 

Wallingford 

EMt  Hartford 

Orange 

Waterbury 

Enfidd 

Plainfield 

Watertown 

Enex 

Plymouth 

West  Hartford 

FummgUin 

Portland 

Wertport 

Putnam 

Wetherefield 

Saybrook 

Windham 

Guilfiml 

Seymour 

Windsor 

Hartfcsd 

Sharon 

Windsor  Locks 

HtmtmKton 

Simsbuiy 

Woodbury 

Killingly 

Southington 

WoodBtock      61 

Litchfield 

The  followii^  schools  report  a  three  years'  course: 

nris  North  Canaan  Salisbury 

nr  Hartford  Old  Saybrook  Washington 


The  following  schools  report  a  two  years'  coiu'se: 
Durham  Madison  Salisbury 

East  Lyme  Old  Lyme  Southbury 
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BBTOBT  or  THE   SECBBTABT 


HIQH  SCHOOL  PBOTIBION 

Towns  hftving  hi^  Bohools ' 

Towns  having  endowed  bigh  scbools  [ree  (or  attcndaDoe  tk  piqtib  in  the 

town 

Towns  Bending  children  to  non-locfti  hi^  schools 1 

Towns  having  no  high  aebool  and  not  BeMJngduldreo  to  bi)^  ac^ovi 

i: 

Number  duplicates  in  two  liata 


In  ninety-four  towns  the  echool  viators  consented  to  the  atr 
tendance  of  children  at  a  non-local  high  school  and  the  towns 
received  from  the  state  the  amounts  fotmd  in  table  xliz  on  pages 
157-161. 

The  towns  are: 


Andover 

Eaaton 

Norfolk 

Ashford 

East  Windsor 

NnthBraoford 

Avon 

EUiogton 

North  Haven 

Barkhamsted 

Oldl^me 

Beacon  Falls 

Franklin 

Oran^ 

Berlin 

GoshHi 

Oxford 

Bethany 

Granby 

Plainville 

Bethlehem 

Griswold 

Pomfret 

BloomMd 

Groton 

Preston 

Bolton 

Haddam 

Boirah 

Hamden 

Bridgevater 

rS^BU! 

Harwiuton 

Salem 

Burlington 

Sootland 

Canaan 

K^nt" 

Sherman 

Canterbuiy 

Iiebanon 

Somers 

Ledvard 

l2^n 

South  Wibdsor 

C^^k 

Lyme 
Mansfidd 

Cohimbia 

ConnraD 

Middlebury 
Monroe 

Trumbull 

Covantty 

Cromwdl 

V<duntown 
Warren 

Darian 

Montville 

Watfffford 

Durham 

New  Canaan 

Weetbtook 

EMtford 

New  Fairfield 

Weston 

EastGranby 

New  Haven 

Willrngton 

EastBaddam 

(Westville) 

Wilton 

East  Haven 

Newmgton 

Wolcott 

Eastl^me 

Woodbiidge 

The  following  towns  have  private  secondary  achoo 

are  free  to  tie  children  of  the  town: 

Clinton 

Norwich 

New  London  (3) 

North  Stonington 

Winchester 

The  following  towns  did  not  m^ntain  high  schools  and  did 
not  pay  high  schod  tuition  fee  at  non-4ooal  hi^  schools: 
EilUngwOTtb  Roxbury  Union  3 
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HIGH  SCHOOU 


BIGH  BCaOOLB  INBPBmS 


The  following  is  a  record  of  high  schools  inspected  in  the  years 
1908-14. 


Bnnfard 


1MI6-09    ISOB-IO   IBlO-n   1911-13  iai»-IS    U13-U 


Cdchetto'  CBaoon  Aoademjr) 

QintoD  (Morgan  school) 

Derby 

EutHwtfwd 

Enfietd 

EtMs 

Gnoiwioh 

Grotoa 

Guilford 

Hartford 

HuntiiiKton 

MandwBtcr 

MiddletowQ 


NewBritun 

NewHutffurd 

NewHkvoi 

'    CH<g>kim  sam) 

New  London  (BuUcdey) 
'    (Manl  Tnun) 
'    (Wms  Mem'l) 

.VewMOford 

North  CaiiBAii 

KortbStoiuiigbm 

Norwalk 

OMLraw 

Plainfidd 

Pbrmouth 

PortUad 

Putnam 

SBlnboTT  (I^keville) 

Saybrook 


Southingtoa 


StunTonl  (King  school) 

Stonington  ftxvough) 
(Mystic) 
CPaweatuek) 

Stratford 

BidBdd  (lit  Inctitate) 


•  _  '0  •  — 

"o  ~  —        0  ;  — 

0  •  _          _  —  _ 

•  —  _          _  0  • 
0  _  --          —  —  — 
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IMB-Ce    190V-10   lOUh-U   1911-12   W13-13   1013-14 


TraTiaKUm 

Vtmoa 

Wallingford 

Waahingtoii 

Wateburjr 

Watertown 

Weatbrook 

Went  Haitford 

WwtfKirt 

Wetbenfield 

WindKBter  (Gilbort  aeb) 

WindBor 

Wmdaor  Locks 

Woodbury 


0  DuBpproTvd 


RSOIBTBATIOH 


The  r^pstratioQ  by  classes  or  years  U  as  follows: 


Pint  year  (highwt) . 
BoeoDd  year    . 
Third  year 
Fourth  year   . 
Graduate  students 
VndasMfied 

Total 


iai3-t« 
2,577 
3,244 
437fl 
7,290 
127 


Current  expenses 
General  control 
Instruction    . 
Operation  of  school  plant 
Maintenance  of  school  plant 
Auxiliary  agencies 
Miscellaneoua 


»15,O76.20 

120,761.48 

699,731.91 

805,061.03 

13',643.32 

23,628.82 

4,171.99 

U.118.10 

Total 11,041,026.84    tl,437,309.38 

If  the  high  school  occupies  a  building  with  other  grades,  the 
items  of  cost  properly  ctuu^eable  to  each  cannot  always  be 
definitely  separated. 

Seven  per  cent  of  the  expenses  of  high  schools  are  paid  directly 
by  the  state.  In  a  few  cases  the  state  grant  meets  one-quarter  to 
one-half  the  total  expenses  of  the  school. 

Table  xlv  gives  a  summary  of  the  returns  of  public  high  scho<^ 
from  1900-1915. 

*3S0  in  Windham  hish,  ncoid  by  oil 
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TABUi  ZLT 

Inwthot 

j 

■s     „ 

1 

1 

II 

. 

Js 

mm 

r^ 

II! 

I 

1 

I 

1900 

76     . 

42 

22 

7 

5 

365 

7,867 

688 

191 

132 

1335,338.64 

1901 

77     . 

43 

21 

6 

2 

369 

8,126 

807 

200 

146 

366,053.96 

1902 

7a 

46 

21 

8 

1 

381 

8,485 

638 

235 

118 

377,248.66 

19C& 

77 

45 

21 

8 

2 

394 

8,748 

860 

182 

100 

390,313.33 

1901 

51 

47 

21 

6 

1 

389 

9,006 

947 

270 

169 

434,178.94 

1905 

49 

21 

5 

2 

418 

9,490 

1,064 

288 

195 

470,509.67 

1906 

79 

53 

17 

6 

2 

447 

9,698 

1,054 

308 

228 

483,182.04 

1907 

77 

47 

18 

a 

2 

456 

10,491 

1,165 

340 

194 

604,495.32 

1908 

76 

53 

17 

s 

485 

10,715 

1,296 

360 

184 

519,074.76 

1909 

74      . 

57 

14 

3 

486 

11,229 

1,360 

343 

231 

556,303.57 

1910 

74     . 

57 

13 

4 

525 

12,835 

1,534 

346 

266 

600,323.91 

1911 

74     . 

61 

7 

6 

594 

13,680 

1,580 

400 

272 

686,009.66 

1912 

71      . 

60 

6 

6 

626 

14,530 

1,791 

441 

297 

749,028.67 

1913 

71 

60 

e 

2 

666 

15,322 

2,011 

466 

332 

776,080.71 

1914 

72     . 

60 

7 

4 

i 

710 

16,513 

2,103 

508 

278 

1,041,026.84 

1915 

73     . 

61 

6 

6 

772 

18,326 

2,523 

536 

343 

1,437,309.38 

STATISTICe 


Table  xlvi  is  comiNled  from  the  returns  of  High  school  principals 
and  school  visitors. 
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Danbury . ...... 
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NowBrit 
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Barbrook 

West  BaToi 

CutnlVUIan... 

Taiir*Ul* 

'onlud 

BalUrar|N|^':i:'! 


ItUBfUm. . 

Btafford^^irini 
Btunford 


ivtaa      J  pwvMk 
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HIGH  SCHOOLS 


The  foUowiog  list  pvta  the  subjects  taught  in  high  schools  with 
the  Qumber  pursuing  each  subject  in  the  year  1913-14. 


FtcBofa 
Gndc 


Italinn 

MaOuwTi  ■■tiwi 

Arithmetic  ec 

*       [dain  uul  ccdiiutrT  2, 
Jiifftn  ...      7. 

Geometry  .         .      4, 

7^i0oiioiDetoy  , 


Rhetcoie 

Rbetorieala 

Spelling 

Idtentun 
Americu)  litentturs . 
Englwh  lifture 


History 
Anment  histoi; 
AnKriean  history     . 
Gvil  KOTOiunQit 
TSiglian  history 
Gencnd  history 
OiedcbistoTy  . 
Madiaeral 

Mediaeval  and  modem 
Modon 
Roman   . 

History  of  eastern  natioiu, 
History  review 
Industrial  history 


1,8H 

1,36« 

!«32 

762 

3,777 

40 

BOS 

269 


Local  hiatoiy  (New  Haven  hs)  218 
Commereial  branches 
Business  methods  .  S3 

Bookkeeping    .         .  4,093 

Commercial  correspondence  0 

■  -  940 


11,701 
8,943 
7,866 

10,002 


6,465      Industrial  touches 


Commercials 


150 
430 


Botany  . 
Cfaemntry 
Electiici^ 

Geol^y  . 

Fhysia  . 
Ffayscal  geography 
Physaoor^y  , 
Pkysiolbgy 
Zoology  . 


Musical  theory 

Vocal  music     . 
Dom«etio  sdenoe 
Domestic  art       .         .         . 
Drawing  mechanical 

free  hand 
Gymnastics 
Political  economy 
Geography  (sub-fredimen)    . 
review        . 
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Hiaa  BCROOL  TUITION  FSBS  PAID  BT  STATK 

The  following  table  ^vea  a  Bummary  of  high  school  attendance 
aad  state  esp&iae  since  the  law  waa  passed  in  1897: 

TABLl   XLVIll 

no  of  tetialu* 

towiu  MUndlu  no  of 

ytmt  wihoUn  bich  Hhool  vprorsd  br  Hatt 

1897-8  32  136  27  »2,3I5.96 

ISBS-B  40  214  24  3,584.09 

1809-1000  5S  408  26  7,0&9^ 

ieOO-1001  61  380  31  8,501.72 

1001-1002  64  C80  37  12,503.47 

1002-1003  60  649  42  15,312.85 

1903-1004  76  813  52  19,403.01 

1004-1905  83  918  47  21,930.67 

100&'1006  77  1,019  49  24,839.80 

1906-1907  83  1,063  49  26,567.23 

1907-1908  83  1,118  51  27,630.22 

190S-1909  87  1,204  60  31,739.56 

1909-1910  87  1,307  55  33,038.35 

leiO-lSll  90  1,451  54  37,180.56 

1911-1912  88  1,059  57  42,908.83 

1912-1913  91  1,895  67  47,854.21 

1913-1914  94  2,349  59  fig,544£6 

Numbtf  erf  towiu  haviiig  high  sohools 72 

Nninbtf  of  tovna  sending  pupils  to  non-Iooal  hi^  aohools  .  M 

Population  of  the  04  towns 150,112 

EnumerafioD 38,904 

EnroUm«nt 28,141 

Att^iding  nonlocal  high  ichool   .......  2)346 

Pv  cent  <rf  attendance  at  nonlocal  high  stdwol  oo  haw  ot  popuUtimi,     I  H% 

"■'  ■         •         ■  •«■■•  jnumtralioD,  7H% 

***  *  "  "  ■•■«■  jtnmllrrfcpgit  g      *^ 

The  following  tables  show  the  towns  that  have  receiTed  grants 
of  tuiti<m  fees.  The  number  of  scholars  attending  nonlocal  bi^ 
Bchools  and  the  amounts  paid  by  the  state  are  also  given. 
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Hie  f  dlowing  is  a  smnniaiy  of  the  f on^ioiiig  tabie  for  the  year 
1913-14 


in  part  bjr  stMm  nHwAj  and 

mpart  W  teMM 
in  part  by  deefaric  ra«ds  Mid 

m  part  Iqr  toama 
in  part  by  si 

mpart  *" 

In^  uid  farv  « 

ferry,  tndley  and  ataam  raflroad   I 
railroad  and  tcdl  I 

auta  I 

paid  by  state  $22,036.0 

towns  22,460.71 

totd  $44,496.7 


The  following  table  gives  &  aummary  of  the  conveyance  of 
pupils  to  nonlocal  h^  schools  and  the  state  grants  for  oonv^- 
ance  once  1903,  the  year  in  which  the  law  was  passed 


1903-4 
1904-5 
190S-6 
1006-7 
1907-8 
1908-0 
1009-10 
1910-11 
1911-12 
1912-13 
1013-14 
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In 

li 

!l 

■moa 

iUp.id 

I' 

i^ 

•"^ 

toiro 

tout 

48 

721 

$8,341.27 

$8,670.74 

$17,012.01 

44 

774 

9,228.69 

9,476.17 

ia,702.S<> 

44 

892 

10,085.77 

10,382.98 

20,488.75 

45 

049 

10,786.19 

11,094.12 

21,879.31 

61 

1,069 

11,556.61 

11,746.92 

23,303.53 

48 

1,164 

12,616.93 

13,133.35 

25,750.28 

48 

1.188 

12,824J21 

12,972.41 

25,796.68 

60 

1,285 

14,213.83 

14,543.30 

28,757.13 

62 

1,605 

16,237.80 

16,418.77 

32,056.57 

S6 

1,751 

18,336.31 

18,663.02 

36,909.33 

66 

2,098 

22,036.01 

22,460.70 

44,496.71 
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In  the  following  table  the  towns  having  public  high  schoola 
or  endowed  academieB  free  for  the  attendance  of  pupila  in  the  town 
are  divided  into  five  claraes  according  to  the  population.  The 
figures  far  re^stratitm  and  average  attendance  are  taken  for  the 
most  pfirt  from  the  reports  of  condition  of  public  schools. 

TABU)  ui  1913-14 
CaasB  i  Population  75,000  and  over 


3 

|l! 

hish 

.l»Ol 

II 

K£.-fff 

1 

11 

1     1   1 

16,898 

987 

SSfl 

80 

156      38      39 

17,681 

•A  lift 

1,813 

53 

287      84      18 

AUi 

2,526 

12,464 

1,002 

885 

18 

138      34      18 

72,074     6,991     6,110        463     1,051    246    167 


Class  U  Population  10,000  to  45,000 


nvdiuMi 


Amooia 

2,534 

396 

330 

67 

12 

15 

Bristol 

2,598 

290 

268 

"ie 

43 

6 

Danbury      . 

2,696 

538 

501 

34 

91 

IS 

16 

3,350 

383 

311 

42 

14 

Manchester 

2,955 

283 

233 

"12 

26 

7 

Mmden 

4,71S 

711 

643 

16 

81 

9 

16 

Kliddletown 

2;717 

623 

566 

338 

122 

20 

.Vwigstuck 

2Ji72 

274 

254 

16 

32 

7 

Xew  Biitain 

8,328 

827 

751 

146 

112 

24 

25 

New  London 

3,713 

Bulkley  «Kbo<d 

176 

145 

27 

29 

12 

M  T  &  I  school 

386 

306 

114 

13 

"2 

WiUinmfimem. 

255 

237 

86 

42 

"7 

3 

iVorwalk     . 

3,993 

480 

418 

64 

52 

16 

10 

Norwich 

FAcad  . 

2,846 

561 

508 

120 

92 

21 

8 

Omtaff 
StMnDlord     . 

2,271 

237 

195 

22 

4 

6 

5,760 

697 

571 

lis 

63 

22 

ToRingtoD 

3,694 

287 

268 

24 

27 

4 

2 

Wallingford 

2,292 

284 

228 

14 

39 

9 

3 

Wiadbam    - 

1,293 

379 

331 

161 

52 

9 

10 

17 

57,927 

8,046 

7,064 

1^ 

1,037 

217 

132 
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Cbas  iii  Pc^uUUoa  5,000  to  10,000 


|!  Ifl 


Branford     , 

4         1,263 

Dmby 
EartWtlord     . 

4  1,130 
4         1,861 

Enfield        . 

4         1,437 

HuutinBton 

4         1,344 

KiUingly     . 
NewHUford       . 

4  799 
4           054 

Plainfield    . 

4         1,228 

Kymouth   . 

4         1,116 

Putnam 

4           724 

Southington 

4         1,444 

Stafford 

4            784 

Stomngton 

4         1,617 

Stratfon!    . 

4         1,590 

Vernon 

4         1,130 

fflnchecter 

Gilbert  Mhool. 

4         1,107 

19,528_    2,661     2,227 
Class  iv  Population  2,000  to  5,000 


476        323      67      29 


1^ 


I     I 


Bethd 

696 

121 

103 

2 

14     .. 

Canton 

470 

113 

101 

23 

12 

Ocdchater  . 

544 

94 

81 

23 

11          4 

EaKS 

43fl 

70 

69 

I 

7        ' 

Farnunicton 
Glastonbury 

577 
871 

132 
108 

104 
81 

17 

20 

8        4 

Guilfwd      . 

430 

85 

74 

'13 

10     .. 

Litchfield    . 

609 

86 

72 

6 

12     .. 

MiUofd       . 

83d 

121 

108 

20 

Newtown    . 

445 

100 

87 

13 

North  Canaan 

353 

66 

66 

19 

PortUnd     . 

373 

72 

66 

"7 

Salisbury  No  2 

n} 

5     .. 

"     7 

437 

60 

2     .. 

809 

142 

119 

27 

17 

Simsbury    . 

604 

no 

91 

35 

4     .. 

Suffidd 

639 

118 

100 

26 

16 

Thomaston 

618 

ea 

58 

1 

17 

Thompson  . 

695 

58 

52 

6 

6     .. 

Wstertown 

734 

96 

74 

3 

10 

West  Hartford 

883 

173 

162 

31 

21 

WestpMt    . 

737 

108 

92 

38 

7     .. 

460 

43 

32 

1 

e 

Windsor      . 

869 

80 

68 

6 

Windsor  Locks 

331 

56 

48 

'as 

7    .. 

24 

14,118 

2,274 

1,927 

SXXLi 

t.«S»<K-S 

38 

BtOH  BCHOOI^ 

Clami 

2,000  8 

S^ 

hi«h*. 

Wwn 

i 

:   1 

1 

Chttto        . 

.  i 

283 

37 

Clinton 

Mivgui  school 

.     4 

31 

66 

Dathtm      . 

.     2 

160 

16 

East  Lyme 

.     2 

288 

8 

Madisdn      . 

.     2 

21d 

21 

Harm 

.     3 

116 

16 

North  Stonington 
Wheeler  BcGool 

.     6 

209 

49 

OULyme  . 

.     2 

203 

30 

OldSsTbrook 

.     3 

23S 

31 

Sajbrook    . 

.     4 

380 

59 

Sharon 

.     4 

331 

39 

Southbury  . 

.     2 

201 

28 

Washington 

.     3 

245 

45 

WoodbSy. 

.     4 

315 

42 

Woodstock 

.     4 

312 

52 
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The  foUowing  taNe  gives  a  Bummary  of  statistics  of  evening 
Bcbools  for  the  years  1888—1915. 
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KINDEROABTE^S 


Tlie  following  table  shows,  the  number  of  free  public  Idnder- 
g&rtene  in  the  several  years  since  1900. 


1900-1901 
1901-1902 
1902-1903 
1903-1904 
1904-1905 
1905-1906 
1906-1907 
1907-1908 
1908-1900 
IfiOfr-MlO 
1910-1911 
1911-1912 
1912-1913 
1913-1914 


TABUS  LVl 

onmbu  ohildnn 

«M 

7,377 

S82,594.41 

7,752 

97,083.13 

7,435 

107,973.84 

8,620 

109,447.66 

9,362 

119,145.90 

9.569 

l[3,022.4ji 

9,744 

121,806.82 

10,217 

126,896.75 

10,806 

136,323.62 

11,489 

141,SI9.9S 

ll,fiSS 

165,906.86 

12.269 

167,206.38 

12,901 

170,169.55 

12,601 

164,639.82 

llie  expenses  of   kindergartens  for  the  last  two  years  are 
^vmbeiow 


1013-13 

$148,303.72 
6,915.84 
16,949.99 


IBIS-I* 

$140,184.69 
6,049.40 
18,676.73 
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4  B8 

Totali— 34  MwQ*. . . . 

12.601 

n(i2.atM 

SPBCIAL  SUBJECTS 

l^e  foUowing  table  gives  the  towns  and  districts  in  w 
drawing  and  other  si>eGial  subjects  are  taught. 

The  reported  expense  of  these  subjects  for  the  year  ISIJ- 
is^asfolloira: 

D,g„z.d  by  Google 

SPECIAL  SDBJECTB 
MKumm  1913-1914 — eonduded 


tg 13-14 

Drawing $SI>'H9.}0 

Cooidng 25,027.07 

Manual  training 58,765.40 

Singing 53.30oao 

Seiring 21,123.14 

Total »309,365.oi 


^d  by  Google 
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*■**■"'* yas      1  yM      1  hUh 


no  d 


Bathany rm         bo 


Braslord tm  yM         loo  no  no  so 

Uch     1  duiM    10    I 


BiDokMd.'.' 
Biooklyn.  . . 


.yM         yM 


CaDtoinuy yn  n 

Cuitoa rw  1  r 

Ouidln no  n 

Chatlun. . ..  .yM  y 


Clinton.*!' 


no  no  no          no  Cotnra* 

CalomUa jm  no  no  no         no  dobt 

Conmll y«(  yaa  1  bo  dd          no  no 

CoTMltiy yn  no  no  ytt*      no  yM                 *in  four  aahoob 

■it  animi  at 
WoB-n-idi* 

CroawBll r«i  t  yM  1  no  no          no  yn 

Dsabury yn  1  yea  Id  lei        lal  Ino 

Duien no  yaa  1  yaa  lal        I  el  Ino 

Darby yaa  1  y«  1  no  el        1  al  Ino 

Durbun yaa  no  no  al        1  no  hich 

Eaatford yaa  so  no  no          oo  *                       ■endlt  (sr  tua 

Eaat  Onuiby..no  so  no  no         no  no 

Bum  HkdduB.  no  no  no  no          no  no 

Eaat  HanIord.no  yaa  1  no  no         no  no 

But  Havaa. .  .yea  yea  no  no          no  no 

Eaat  Lyme yes  no  no  no         no  yaa 

Baaton yaa  no  no  so          no  readlnga 


BlUniton yaa 

Bnlidd yea 


■*  Tlie  intomiallan  In  nnid  to  rintlu:  ralalaa  for  tlu  moat  part  to  towna  In  wbiab  ■ 
VMoIbI  taaober  or  dlraotor  of  rindng  ia  employed.  Winilna  b  tansht  to  aoma  sKtant  in 
ooonaetion  iriih  the  racnlai  achool  aiaroiaae  in  many  towu  wbloh  UTa  not  laporMd  tha 
aqbjeot  ai  taught  in  thalr  aobooli. 
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TOWN 


piip|jpiiii|ipiip 


rtirtald no  no  no  no  no  no 

tnaiatMa. .  .ytt  r««  d  3*«1       4*ao  hams  ■>nl«u*pn*kU  inb- 

wnpluin 


Grtobr-  -  ^  -  -  -  -  ran  jam  no  no  na  nndinsi 

Bnuiruli ym        1  ?«■        1  no  •!       1 

bitb  I  Ino  no 

QrinniU no  no  no  no  no  ya« 

SnUa ran       Ino  no  no  no*  no  *Miaa     mtnott 


Hiniotd JM     13  yei     10  ysi       8  yn     0  yw       11  yM*  ■inoontiniui 


■cTodit  tor  taooM 
work 


rM       1  yna       1  no  •!  al  1  ya* 

Si^idy  no  rM      1  ao  no         no  no 

uUutvorth. .  rM  no  no  el  no  yM 


I7BH 7M  no  no  no  no              homo  0 

Luckfidd no  yM  1  no  no  no              no 

Midijsn ym  no  no  no  do              yM 

HuehMMr.  .  .y«  lyM  lal  Isl  Isl  Ino 

Hucbcnter  Bo.yM  1  yM  1  al  t 


>  MitUs  Mhooli 

■naia y«  bo  no  ■  no  yMt  *8u    %    ta    bj 

ooartaar  CtHin 
Act  C<dtac* 

daa yv       3  yaa       1  hl^li     3  «1        1  <1  1  no 

hich  3  hl|b  1 

flabny.  ..*M           no             do            d            no  rskdinn 

.— JkSalil.  ..ys           rM       1  no             no          no  rM    ' 

Hiddlatown. .  .yM       1  yM       1  no             no          no  no 

Citr.-yM       8  yM       lei          3*1        lal  Ino 
hich      1  hifh  3 

UafoTd yaa       1  yv       1  DO            no          no  no 

H«u9<^^ no            no             no            no          no  no 

UoatTill* boy*        rM       t  yn       Id        I*yea  1  fMtUnai          *nt     UatBnlUs 

B>t     not     M 
town  sipanM 

Uorriji vm           no            no             no          no  yM 

«. — —^        —       ,  —       I  ^          J  ,,        I  ^  J  „g 

Ufh     1  hiih  1  biih       1 

1  trwl*  fohool 


3  al        3  al 


Na«Pniiflal(L!yM  no  no  aa  00  rMdinca 

Stw  Haitfad.yM  no  no  no  do  no 

**  Tha  InfoRDStion  In  ncnrd  to  ainclna  raUtM  for  tbe  moK  pftrt  to  towDi  in  irbicb  & 
qmdal  lonobei  or  cHraotor  ol  riudni  !■  amployed.  Binginc  ij  tauaht  to  aom*  ensnt  In 
aoOBMtioci  with  tlia  racular  lohoid^  aiorolBM  In  DUDy  tovni  whiob  lin*>  not  raportad  th* 
nbjaet  M  tnosht  in  tbiii  MhooU. 
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NBwHkTaa...rea  3  yM 

Nmr  HaTni 

CW«MTtIl«)..TM  1  yH 

N*v  Ijondon . .  jam  1  yta 

N«w  MUford.  .y«a  yH 

Noifolk yaa  1  yt* 

Ho  Bnwfoid.  .yM  no 

NotthCukMn.yw  yM 

North  HkTeii..yM  yw 

Ka  Btoniagton.yM  no 


hicb     3  hlch  3  fa 


Old  Lym* yi 

01d8>ybn»k..a 


Oxford jet 

PUinfiald BO 

PUinvUla rm 

Plynouth ao 

Pamtnt yw 

Portlukd n« 


•TOoUnc    tad 


faigh     1  faich  1  hich 


bmUdb    *Hh 


co-optrmtin 

.yM 

yM 

CL^ 

^&m" 

>u 

S!a- 

■yS^ 

,S 

DO 

.yM 

TM 

DO 

no 

*^^.^d* 

.yM 

1  yu 

1  no 

'S.W 

1  no 

.yM 

yM 

DO 

yM 

BO 

DO 

.y« 

3rM 

hish 

Jr» 

bilb 

*•  Tha  {nforsutjon  In  nurd  to  ringiiis  nlntM  tor  tli*  nost  put  to  tc 
VmUI  iMohsr  or  director  ol  aindni  !■  amploycd.     EHnsLui  li  U — ^*  *- 

■Kuuuolion  irfth  the  r*cu]u  •e'-— ' ' —  ' • *■'- 

■objMt  u  taufht  In  thtdr  soho 


]|  li  taiuht  t 
u  whlah  Da'** 
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TOWN 


p|lp|lp|lft|ifl|lp 


t  blah 


'ai 


TmnbDll tw  ao  n 


.7«l         S  ]»•  1    BO  JFM*         JTM* 


J""" 7"  m  no 

"vUiialaa. . .  jfm  no  no 

witnfaniT TV       3  yat       9  g] 


Wiui4ivd. . .  .JTM  no  no  no  no  nadinga 

wuarton....no  ao  no  no  no  no 

WtMbrDok no  no  no  no  rH  7f 

Vbr  Hutfordjm  1  yaa  1  bd  no  no  I'M 

Wntoa ytm  no  no  no  no  nuUnga 

Wtnpott r«a  I  y»  1  high      1  no  BO  BO 

w'Hk«n&aId...TM  1  ya«  1  no  no  do  bonaianleu 

ra*  BO  DO  BO  no  nuUnci 


BBd  MViBC  Id 


WindhuB jaa       3  yaa       9  no 

Windaor ytt  ym  no 

Wlmiaor  Lodnoio  bo  bo 

ViOttm jM 

Woodliri<It(...Do 


WoodbajT^  , .  ,rM  TBI       1  no  no  no  yam 

WBodsUMk ym  ja*       1  no  no  no  no*  * 

*■  Tba  infornution  in  r^ard  to  nnflna  nialsa  for  tin  ntast  part  to  toi 
•IMeial  tBMhn  or  db««tor  ol  rfnglnc  ia  amplojad.  ""ii'n  ia  tMuht  to  i 
DOBBaetiaB  with  tba  ranilar  Mhool  aTarnJaaa  fn  Dumr  toma  whieb  b»Ta  oi 
nbiaot  u  taught  Ib  thrtr  aoboola. 
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TEHPOKA.BT   HOHBS 

The  acting  visitor  iA  the  temporary  homes  is  Mr  Samuel  P 
Willard. 

Tl>e  table  below  gives  the  attendance  and  other  facts  rdating 
to  tiieee  schools. 

TABLl  UX 
TSMPOBABT  BOm  SCHOOU  1913-1914 


Hartlocd WsrahooM  P(^t . .     3  150  18S     63    IIG.S  SOO      3     8     0     3  mnormi 

NtwEkno.  ..Oniun 4  IM  323  100    113.1  IMt     4     3     0     3  no 

(AUinstown) 

N*w  LoDdoa. .  Konrloh 3     83     80     SI      73.8  183       3     3     0     1  jw  oKnii 

for  fire  in 
TairfUd Komik 3  lU  UB     77     S3.S  18»1     3     3     0     St 


..H>dd«m 3     W     S8     43      37.3  IB  I       2     3     0    Ou 

..Y»ntWtC»ntw...,     3     M     BB     47      *8.7  1B3       3     1     1     0  no : 

IT  MT  TSB  3fl3   537.6  ...     17  IS     1  10  tn  3  bonM-onf 
inc      ■(■■ioit 

lor  ■bsut  7  Mia 


'  PBITATS   SCHOOU 

Since  1888  private  schools  have  made  returns.    A  sumouuy 
for  fifteen  years  is  given  below. 


1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
19M 
1906 
1906 
1907 


1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 


TABLE  UE 

31,190 

23,475 

35,063 

26,837 

33,740 

39,462 

31,189 

42,215 

33:046 

48,693 

36,408 

51,259 

38,301 
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The  reffsbniiaa  in  ecolecdaatical  schools  a  36,766  and  in  buai- 
nees  coll^ea  5,035. 

The  law  relating  to  private  schools  runs  as  follows: 

(i  8  f  2118  Attendanoe  of  children  at  a  school  otho'  than  a  public  school 
duD  not  be  regarded  as  compliance  with  the  law  of  the  stale  requiring  parents 
and  other  penons  having  control  ot  children  to  cause  them  to  attend  school, 
nnkM  the  teachers  or  powina  having  contml  of  such  school  shall  keep  a 
registo'  of  attotdanoe  in  the  fiwin  and  manner  prescribed  by  the  state  board 
of  education  for  tbe  public  schools,  which  roister  shall  at  oU  times  during 
Mhool  houra  be  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  secretary  and  agents  of  the 
•tate  board  of  education,  and  shall  make  such  reports  and  returns  concern- 
ing tbe  sohocd  under  thdr  charge  to  the  secretary  of  the  state  board  of  educa- 
Cico  as  are  required  from  the  school  visitors  conaeniin^  the  public  schools, 
except  that  no  repent  concerning  expenses  shall  be  reauired.  llie  secretary 
oi  the  state  board  of  education  shall  furnish  to  the  teaches  or  persons  having 
i^iaige  of  any  school,  on  thor  request,  such  r^pgters  and  blanks  for  returne 
u  may  be  necessary  for  cfxnpliance  with  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

ASBOB  AND  BIBD  DAT. 

In  1913  and  1914  the  Governor  issued  tbe  proclamationB  ^ven 
below. 

Ileae  arbor  and  bird  day  proclamations  were  severally  sent 
to  each  teacher  in  tbe  public  schools  of  the  state. 

The  days  deagnated  were  very  generally  observed  with  ap- 
propriate exercises. 

ASBOn   AND    GIRD    DAT 

igi3 

Pursuant  to  the  laws  of  this  State  requiring  that  some  di^  in  the  Spring  of 
each  year  be  set  apart  for  the  purposes  below  described,  I  desipiate  Friday,  the 
d^te^th  day  of  April,  1913,  as  Arbor  and  Bird  Day  and  I  direct  the  teachers 
in  all  our  public  scuools  to  make  it  the  occasion  of  explaining  to  their  ctasaes 
why  this  amuvefsary  has  been  constituted,  imd  what  it  means. 

I  u^e  also  the  people  of  tbe  State  at  large  to  give  some  thought,  upon  the 
day  hereby  appointed,  to  what  they  each  can  do  to  promote  the  culture  of 
trees  and  the  i»t)tectiDn  of  birds;  remembering  that,  small  as  Connecticut  is, 
ha  geographical  position,  assuring  a  climat«  belonging  partly  to  the  North  and 
partly  to  the  South,  brimp  within  her  territory  more  varieties  of  trees  and  birds 
than  are  found  in  any  other  State  in  the  American  Union. 

The  CoDgresB  which  this  month  has  come  to  a  cloee  has  passed  a  law  prepared 
and  aUy  advocated  by  one  of  the  aenators  from  this  State,  to  promote  the  safety 
of  birds  in  their  annual  flights  of  migration  throughout  the  United  States. 
Let  the  people  of  Connecticut  give  to  this  Act  not  only  their  obedience,  but 
tfanr  qympmietic  support. 

SniBON  £  Baldwin,  Qovemot 
1S14 

The  reawakening  <rf  tbe  earth  at  the  touch  of  Spring,  agun  reminds  Uie 
pei^Ie  of  Oiis  C<xnmonwealth  that  she  is  one  of  the  f  lurest  in  the  whole  sister- 
hood  of  States.  To  keep  her  fair,  and  make  her  fairer  still,  our  laws  provide 
that  once  a  year  the  Governor  shaU  set  apart  a  day  as  Arbor  and  Bird  Day  and 
1  now  deatg^iate,  as  such,  Fridav,  the  seventeenth  day  of  April  next. 

Let  teaches  then  in  our  puoUc  schools  read  this  proclamation  to  all  their 
scbolara,  and  endeavor  to  impress  upon  them  how  much  in  these  directions 
each  boy  or  girl  can  do  for  the  good  of  Connecticut.    Let  them  call  attention 
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to  the  statutes  giving  a  bounty  for  planting  trees  by  the  roadsida,  snd  makiaf 
it  a  criminal  oSence  to  injure  trees  on  uiother's  l&nd,  to  post  adTertisemcnta  en 
tfeea  in  the  highway,  to  inoot  or  net  any  sons  bird,  or  to  rob  a  bird's  not  Lrt 
them  tdt  th^  wdiolan,  moet  of  whom  know  little  of  the  face  of  Nature,  excqjt 
in  thdr  own  immediate  aeii^borhood,  that  in  fine  soenoy  and  variety  (rf  Iuh- 
tespo,  Conneotieut  holds  a  positioa  id  disbnction  in  America;  that  they  >k 
among  her  eitiiena  as  fully  as  their  parents;  and  that  it  is  the  du^of  eyttr 
nitiaen  to  do  lus  part,  be  it  great  or  small,  to  majce  his  State  a  State  Beaotifol, 
and  so  attoaotjre  to  the  home  dweller  and  yisitts  alike. 

SmoN  E  Baij>win,  Qoftnar 

The  foUowing  circular  was  prepared  and  sent  out  from  the 
office  of  the  State  board  of  education  acoompooyti^  the  GoTcraor's 
Arbor  and  bird  day  proclamation  for  1914. 

At  the  BUKeetion  of  the  Secretary  of  he  State  board  of  education,  the 

Honorable  B  G  Northrup,  arbor  day  was  first  obserred  in  this  State  in  tST6. 

In  188fl  provision  was  made  by  Uw  for  an  annual  cdc4)ration  of  arbor  diy 

and  in  1888  "economic  treeplanting  and  otwervance  in  the  schools"  were  en- 

joined.   In  1899  thelaw  ssitnowstands  was  passed: 

"The  Qoveraot  sh^  annually,  in  the  spring,  decdgnata  1^ 
official  proclamation  an  artxtr  and  bird  df^,  to  be  observed 
in  the  schools,  and  in  such  other  way  as  shall  be  indicated  in 
Buoh  prodamation." 
Material  forprograms  for  arbor  and  bird  day  may  be  found  in  the  doeumoit 
issued  by  the  State  board  of  education  (document  number  3,  1913.)  Codin 
will  be  sent  upon  application  to  teachers  who  did  not  receive  this  document  last 
year. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  good  work  done  by  the  Audubon  sodetj]  of  the 

State  of  Connecticut  in  protecting  the  birds,  and  in  circulating  bocAs,  pictures. 

charts,  and  illuatrated  lectures  among  schools.    These  aids  nu^  be  bwrowtd 

through  the  Connecticut  pubLo  library  committee,  Room  96,  State  Capiti^ 

Teachers  parents  school  officers  aai  all  citiiens  are  ui^ed  to 


I  direct  that  suitable  esercisea  sludl  be  planned  t^  all  tlioee  in  charge  of  pid>t^ 
schools  in  this  State  on  that  day,  or  on  the  day  preceding,  for  tlM  pinpose  d 
commemorating  in  each  school  the  one  hundred  and  thirty-uxth  annhromy 
of  the  adoption  of  the  Sag  of  the  United  States. 

The  vote  of  the  Continental  Congress,  by  which  it  was  adopted,  leada  thus'- 
"Retdetd,  that  the  flag  of  the  thirteen  United  States  be  thirteen  stripes  alUf- 
nate  red  tmd  white  on  a  blue  field  representing  a  new  constellation." 

I  ssk  the  people  of  Connecticut,  so  far  as  mav  be,  to  fling  out  that  flag  ovti 
their  homes  on  uie  day  above  appointed,  proud  that  theirs  ia  one  of  the  thir- 
teen States  whose  r^resentatives  devised  it,  and  prouder  that  she  is  now  one 
of  forty-eight  States  for  whom  it  stands  as  a  aymool  of  unity  and  <A  natirrniil 
gkny, — each  State  a  star  in  the  constellation,  now  not  new  but  aacteot,  thai 
outdiinefl  the  splendor  of  uiy  republic  of  ancient  or  modem  times. 

SiKSON  £  Baiawin,  Goprrnor 
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Punuant  to  the  laws  of  thia  State,  I  hereby  designate  Suoday,  the  Four- 
teenth day  of  June  next,  being  the  one  hundred  and  tmrty-seveuth  auuiversary 
of  the  adoption  by  Congren  of  the  flo^  of  the  United  StAtee,  as  Flag  Day  and 
rKoind  all  thoee  having  any  share  in  giving  or  directing  public  instruction  that 
those  laws  require  suitable  exercises,  havii^  reference  to  that  event,  to  be 
lidd  ID  the  public  schools  on  the  school  day  next  preceding,  or  such  other  day 
IB  the  School  Visitors,  Board  of  Education,  or  Town  SchoorCommittee  may  in 
any  case  prescribe. 

I  further  recommend  that  on  the  day  appointed  the  people  of  the  State 
display  the  flag  over  their  homes,  and  tnat  in  every  house  of  God  the 
dngy  in  leadinx  public  worship  make  such  mention  of  this  symbol  of  American 
liberty  as  may  best  help  to  impress  upon  the  congregation  what  great  price  the 
n'iiuiitig  df  tlutt  liberty  has  cost,  and  what  blessings  it  has  secured. 

SniBON  E  Baij>V[N,  Owemor 


SCHOOL  HOUBES  AND  LIBRARIES 

IS  13-18  lflI3-M 

»  of  ■ehoolhoiwc  in  tba  itats l.tSS  I,4W 

R  dI  aaw  HhooLhoiuBi  built  duiios  Cbe  yskr        ...  IS  SB 

B  of  iRhaalliauaBi  nrponed  in  poor  eoaiBliDn       ...  107  M 

enua  tot  the  rsv 8  IS* 

IT  ot  Bttinci  in  pnbllD  Hhoola 208,831  310,S0e 

et  of  ■ohwli  tuTisc  libntws 1,112  1,103 

er  of  book!  iD  Hhool  lU>rulu 300,930  313,883 

«  of  dwtriots  dimwiss  Btats  moasy  during  the  fisoij  year  ITS  ISO 
II  of  Ubnry  Dspt  iwid  (rom  lUM  ti*Mury  lo  dliUicU  In 

lal  yeu  snded  Ssptemtwr  30 89,710.00  110.000.00 

>r  of  fne  nublio  Ubraiiw  mwiTiBC  ttiM  (tftat  of  book*  106  100 

R  of  poblw  libnuin tSl  18S 
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Cheriiire 


Middletown 
New  Britaia 
New  Canaan 
Plainfidd 
Pcrtland 


Stmdiury 


room  brick  buUding  with  assembly 

hall,  sloyd  room  cooking  room 

and  play  room  in  building 

$44,000.00 
7,000.00 

"          '        East  Hampton 

35,000.00 

"        Humiston 

30,000.00 

diet  4  No  C.ranby^-pven  a  church 

building  which  was  built  over 

into  a  3  room  school 

1,824.00 

Skiff  Mt  No  14  1  room  building    . 

700.00 

room  school    . 

S60.00 

new  high  echool—PleaBant  at  . 

225,000.00 

addition  to  Falls  school  house  (cost 

to  date)          .... 
addition  to  biKb  school  . 
Stanley  Bchool       .... 

818.00 

95,000.00 

25,000.00 

Ponus  St  1  room  brick    . 

3,000.00 

Black  Hill  rural     .... 

2,000.00 

room  addition  to  Center  school 

Poquetonuck                  .         . 

2,560.00 

Dew  sanitary  building     . 

8,000.00 

Main  st  5  rooms    .... 

5,000.00 

Beecher  st  4  room  brick 

15,000.00 

Woodland   ave  2  story  Iwio^  .12 

room    kitchen    assembly    hoU 

etc 

70,000.00 
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WftterbuiT 
Watertown 


EHt  Hartford 
East  Haven 
East  Windsor 
Enfield 
Fairfield 

Groton 


Humrtun 

Hartfrad 

MancheBter 
New  Britain 
New  Haven 
Weatville 
Newington 

Norfolk 


Sej'mour 
Simriiury 
SouttiinKton 
South  Windanr 
StamfOTd 

Watcg-bory 


BEPOBT  or  THS  SSCBBTABT 

Huntington  road  building  grading 
ana  equipment 

West  6  room  osaemoit,  library  teach- 
ers room  and  offioe  fire  proof 
building    teiraootta    and    ocm- 

addition  to  PUina  school 
4  room    addition    to    Washington   st 

Spraguft  sehool  16  rooms  cost  exdu- 
aire  of  site     .... 

HiUst 

4  Toata  addition  to  South  school 

1913-1914 
Park  st  school  6  rooms  grades  1-5  . 

2  rooms  (Bouthweetem  part  of  towQ)    . 
Warehouse  Prant  partially  new 
ThompsonviUe— No  Main  at  8  rooms 

12  rooms 

district  no  7  Foquonnock  bridge — 
one  story  three  room  brick 
building  ,         .         ,         . 

NMth  one  atory  two  room  frame 
building  bungalow  type  with 
slate  roH        .... 

Church  st  Hi^wood  8  room  build- 
ing          

Southwest  dist  1 

Washington  st  dist        / 

dist  8  brick  building 

Tim  at  school  buildmg  and  site 

Blake  st 

Elm  hill  4  room  modem  brick  build- 
building  .... 

Center  village  1  story  brick  building 
12  rooms  and  basement    . 

No  8  2  room  building     . 

Quaker  Fanns  2  room  building  (site 
$75.00) 

High    school    building — cost    with 
grounds          .... 
M^)le  Bt  8  room  building 
Center  1  story  stone  building 
Lincoln  school  brick  and  cement 
Rye  st  2  rooms      .... 
WiDard  school  2  story  stone  build- 
ing          

WaterviUe  rebuilding  on  site  where 
former  building  was  deatroyed 

by  fire 

Slocum  school        .... 
Center  annex  for  grades 


42,000.00 
40,000.00 
10,757.00 


$35,000.00 
25,000.00 
7,041.00 
19,136.00 
50,000.00 
50,000.00 
10,000.00 


33,553.00 
17,000.00 


40,000.00 
31,000.00 
4S,O0OJ)0 
30,000.00 
0,000.00 

36,IM1.(» 


39,000.00 
82.323.01' 
23,511.(10 
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SCHOOL  IIBBABIES 

The  foUoving  table  shows  the  number  of  districts  drawing, 
the  amount  of  the  annual  state  grants,  and  the  amount  expended 
by  the  districia: 


TAB  LB  LXt 


1900 

2sa 

S6,7ll0.00 

126,270^ 

1901 

277 

8.025.00 

26,209.25 

1902 

271 

7,385.00 

26,148,75 

1903 

298 

8,895.00 

24,n5.30 

1904 

291 

7,636.00 

23,007.76 

1905 

285 

6,910.00 

23,780.31 

1906 

255 

7,230.00 

30,924.18 

1907 

243 

8,940.00 

27,617.60 

1908 

238 

7,030.00 

29,569.10 

1909 

273 

0,530.00 

37,556.74 

1910 

160' 

8,155.00 

29,542.06 

1911 

177 

9,575.00 

26,900.19 

1912 

140 

8,130.00 

36,111.41 

1913 

178 

9,710.00 

23,570.24 

1914 

180 

10,960.00 

26,606.90 

number  of  divtrieU 

The  number  of  school  libraries  reported  in  the  years  since 
1900  iaaa  follows: 

TABLl  LXn 


1900 

785 

1908 

973 

IBOl 

837 

1909 

1,017 

1902 

833 

1910 

1.016 

1903 

822 

1911 

1,041 

19H 

914 

1912 

1095 

1905 

914 

1913 

1,112 

1906 

937 

1914 

1,163 

1907 

978 

The  number  of  books  in  school  libraries  reported  in  the  years 
since  1900  is  as  follows: 


BD  book* Id 

mi  hooka  in 

7W                                  Hliaol  UbrulM 

190O           .         .         .      178,690 

1908      ..         .      238,197 

1901 

192,525 

1909 

260,196 

1902 

197,791 

1910 

269.540 

I90R 

201.117 

1911 

290,256 

IBM 

218.607 

1912 

293,921 

1905 

221,062 

1913 

306,930 

1906 

231,890 

1914 

313,833 

1907 

227,616 

The  increaae  in  number  of  hbraries  is  laigely  due  to  the  ac- 
tivity and  aadstance  of  the  Connecticut  public  library  committee. 
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BriBtol 

Colch«rter 

Mancheater 

asar 

NauK&tuck 

Groton 

Newtown 

Walliiigford 
Watea&ny 


nUCE  TEXT  BOOKB 

In  the  following  table  is  Bummarized  information  coneoning 
free  teact  books 


Number  of  towns 
Oripnalcoet 
Coat  for  year 
Cost  pw  Bcholu  . 


The  f ollowii^  towns  do  not  supply  free  text  books 


Aahtt^ 

Eaaton 

Hampton 

Bocr&h 

Hebron 

Bristol 

Ledysrd 

Brookhn 
Cantwbury 

tMadison 

Mansfield 

Canton 

IIMiddletown 

Chaplin 

Milford 

Monroe 

Danbury 

New  Fairfield 

Derby       ^ 

Norwich 

•  VoMd  rot  un 

boobbu 

hu  hot  ODnFormxi  U 

toiuliTid 

Southington 

Torrington 

ThimbuU 

Wetherafield 

TTmcbeBtM- 

\nt>dham 

Windsor  Locks 

Woodstock 

Total  3S 


■  CONVEYANCE  OF  CHILDREN 

The  table  on  pages  194  to  196  gives  facte  relatang  to  ctmvey- 
ance  in  the  years  1913-14.  This  table  does  not  include  high 
school  conv^ance. 

[Bee  pages  162  to  167.] 

The  "number  of  schools  closed"  refers  to  schools  cloeed  for 
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the  school  year  under  canaidemtioD,  and  in  most  oases  does  not 
include  those  hitherto  reported  as  dosed. 
Ute  following  summaries  are  of  interest: 


The  average  erpenae  per  scholar  is  (22.02. 

Ihe  following  table  summarues  the  returns  of  14  years: 


TABIM  ULV 


190O-1 
190L-2 

isoa-s 

1908-4 

lSIM-6 

uos-e 

1906-7 
1907-8 
1908-9 
190B-10 
1910-11 
1911-12 
1912-13 
1913-14 


780 

»12,837.67 

946 

16,100.66 

1,148 

17,717.01 

1,272 

21.739.83 

1,162 

22.410.14 

1,432 

26,306^ 

1,619 

28,269.49 

1,671 

31,411.06 

2,030 

39,064.13 

2,292 

46,280.02 

3,164 

66,642.60 

3,481 

82,466.97 

3366 

92,143.69 

4,604 

101,392.33 

Id  b,  Google 


CoiafawUr."  1 ! 
CDbbrook. . . . 


EanButfard. 
But  Bkvea. 
Eut  Ltih.  , 


361.6Slutiifactorv  ti 
eO.IO  Htufutorr 


icI^roTida  o 


rDUDt  p«  nskl  ulUMtOT)'  U 

ivefed  or  trollBr:  H^sfmotory  L- .,  _ 

-'--    mornlnc  ksd  oiahc  aod  |>roTida  eomlsruble  u 

yearly  coDtroct;  lAtiifutory  to  unata  uul  boneGoial  toicbi 
utufutory  to  panots  and  tnEwBcial  to  Hhoola 

leial  arTtannuDta  Duda;    aatiataclory  to  pamt*  aad  bcsi 

■choals.    Uelpod  attcDdaoDS 


1,436. 

STO.OO 


a  cripi  MtWaetory  ** 


oomptaiDta;  bfioaficial  tc 


enu;  benaBaial  t 


nnf  their  children;  in  mnal  iiaaiali" 
m:   hantly  latiifaetoTy  to  panoui  a 


733.iS0  MHisfactory 


a  Dartain  plane  to  tba  aohi 

jneficial  to  achoola 

a  pannta  and  beneBdsl  tc 


Teyed  by  troUey  and  taam;  (atiafastory  to  pftt«it 
KB  and  eovaied  wMon  lurniabed;  aatiatBetorr  to  m 
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CONTXTAHOI 


««aoo 

67BXKI 


oonnnd  b;  laun;  iMWaatonr  to  pannU  uid  btnefldkl  to  Khooli 
paid  3Aa  montbly  tor  Msh  ohild  in  ■ttaadanoi  suh  lUy;   ■ktUaetoc; 
to  pmnnUj  bwwfit  to  1011001(1  dovbtful 

lUi  to  funuih  nitabla  wicon  with  propv  piotMtion;   wtUtaotorr  ti 
puvnta  and  beDofioiftl  to  sohooU-    Town  uould  own  DonToywiea 
itWMton'  to  pamta  ud  benafickl  to  Hhot^ 
-javeyod  by  troUay 
soDvoyod  b;  troll^;  Mtlifiictory  to  pusnti  and  b«ii«floUI  to  MhooU 


.  Jl  to 

ial  to  Hh     ' 


sDtinlr  ndrfaetory  to  puMtu; 
■nd  from  (ohoola:  pannta  aatUBad 


oarriad  by  n 


■:  caiiarally  latiitaotonr  to  iMnanU:  banafloUI  (o  Nboola 


■da  bif  tka  day:   ntiafaata;  to  pannta 
T  at  H.OO  waakly:  latiifaatoiT  to  patanta 
'     aBdal  to  aeb~'- 


fS!dY:J^ 

ntiafaator*  to  pi „ 

aourayad  by  taam:  aatiafaetorr  to  paranta  and  banafiolal  to  aahoola 
•atiafaotory  to  tba  oaiority  of  patenlaj  bauaficial  to  aohoola 
eoDtraat:  latialastarT  to  parantai  banefisiat  to  aohooli 
eoBTayad  by  wacrai  aod  trollay;  ntiafaotot;  to  parania  and  banaflda] 

oontnota  war*  aicnad;  aadalaotory  to  patania  and  banafioial  to  aohook 
. — i-i._i  .1-1 . .-.:-_.    — ,ii^,otoiy  to  panota  tad  baaa- 


ttlifaatisy 


to  paranta;  banaSdal  to  aahoola 


Zlo  par  day  par  pupil  aatually  tranaportad; 

aioai>t  one  who  movad  from  town 
ooBvayad  by  earriac*;  not  aatiafastory  to  par 

Naw  aahool  baa  baan  proridad 
eDDtraslad  lor  at  fiiad  rata;  aatidai 
eoaTayad  by  taam;  aatlafaototy  Xt  ...  . 
hiiad  by  the  day;   aatiafafltory  to  parania;   banaficial  to  acboola  oo  la- 

UafioK  Bo&iaRioti  at  North  aad  Sontbaaat 
airannmanta  mada  to  ripply  nifBoianl  blankata  and  to  aootnd  tba 

eUidrao  proparly;  ntlia«tory  to  pannta  and  banafialal  to  aohoola 
aaUafutoir  to  paranta  and  very  banafloial  to  aohoola 
oonrayad  by  taam;  aatiafastory  to  paronia  and  banaflclal  to  aohoola 

1  by  trollay  1  aatlataetory  to  paranta  and  banaHdal  to  aoho<da 

nnacBlly  aatiataatiHy  to  paraota  and  banafloial  to  aohoob 

aonvayad  by  aniomobll*  and  troUay;  aatiafastory  to  paranta  aod  baaa- 

-_, L_^, 

paranta  and  banafldaj  to 
banafloial'  to  aetooU 


(anaiBliy  aatlafaotory  to  paranta  and 


>  paranta  and  banafldat  (c 


eoBvayed  by  tr^ay  and  bua;  aatUaotory 

H.SO  par  day  tor  aaeh  of  *  waiou,  thraa  monthi  eominnUtion  tlokata 
—  •— ■—    -id  tndlay  booka;    aatiafaotoiy  to  paranta  and  banafidal 

.-Jbyteam;  paranta  not  Toiy  w^  •BtlaAad:  It  la  a  hard  problam. 

BaDafldat  to  aeho^,     Tha  dUtaaoa  ahoold  ha  datannlnad.      Haavy 

par  dM  raapaotivalyi  aatlalaotory  to  paranta  and  banafialal 

>y  trollay;  aatMaetory  to  pa 
'  to  paranta  and  banafloial  tfl 
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SCHOOL  DOCtniBNTS 

The  following  school  documents  were  issued  in  the  years 
1913  and  1914  and  continue  the  list  of  school  documents  found  in 
the  rqxirt  of  1913,  page  233. 

ymi       BO  so                                                  Citla 

191J       ST4  S  CkUlosna  >lat«  normal  tninlni  lohool — New  Havan 

1913       >7B  1  IHUa  tad  plu«  of  Mat*  tMcban'  aumiuilona  1S13 

ITS  3  BtUi  nlatiii^  (0  KhooU 

977  S  Arbor  mkI  bird  day  *"r'^"*l 

»78  t  lewmaiDKir--     ■  -  ■^- - 

ST9  <  ETMicbt  MM 

no  «  C^talosiM  na 

Vl  7  L*«*  rcUtiu  to  ■ 

183  8  Data!  and  pjaooa 

38S  «  Um  of  tOWD  Khou  . 

384  to  CaUloBtM  Mat*  DOtn 

380  II  Qnaatioiu  mad  at  atata  toaonon  —■>»■—■.>■»—  ^maa  a 

384  13  CaUJostM  Mat*  aotmal  tnlsinf  Mbod — N't*  Bkvao 

3B7  13  Catalocne  ataU  normal  Ualnina  ashool — WiUimantlB 

UM       888  1  BomiMi  Mhool  for  tMeharr— Diiobnrjr 

880  2  Dooumanta  aTailabla  [or  diatributlon 

too  S  Catalofu*  itaM  normal  trainlna  acfaool — Dasbury 


trainiu  Mhool — Daobiu? 
I  puMOat  January  narioa  IfllS 
tc  taaohnu'  examinatiooa  10  U 


ATEBAQE   ATTENDANCB  QBANT 
10)3-14 

The  tables  relating  to  average  attendance  grant  on  pages  197 
to  207  ffve  valuable  information  as  to  the  effect  of  thia  grant. 

In  52  towns  the  state  pays  more  than  50%  of  teachers'  wages. 

Tlie  towns  in  table  Ixvii  were  eligible  to,  applied  for  and 
obtained  the  grant. 

The  facte  in  the  table  are  necessary  to  determination  of  the 
amount  of  grant. 


TABU  ucra 

Clwa  I  (TdDBCion  1900.000  or  Imi) 

Cimnd  liat  1013 

town 

:;;.«.■■.' 

S^miU 

arnac* 

maiW 

»I«i^ 

tax 

expand 

by  town 

Aulonr     . 

S233,4M 

3381.  IS 

346.80 

•1,164.76 

31,707.66 

A^«d      . 

314621 

780-38 

132.48 

3,063.00 

4480. 

BaiUuUBMad 

413.3M 

.030.80 

148.13 

8,800. 

4T7/»3 

,lBa.73 

84.73 

3,118.00 

8,077. 

383^0 

83.487 

1,313.17 

3,000. 

ses^s 

09«!98 

l^JO 

3^381. 

,008.80 

107:6888 

3,608.  6 

4,138.8 

sses^- 

310.1H 
470,740 

848-03 

07.3 
01.6 

1,083.80 
3J87.80 

3.176. 

Soas. 

380,808 

■osaiiB 

113.43 

MIO.  5 

4.711. 

EMC/ord    ■ 

aS3,38S 

688.73 

08.81 

3,387.  8 

3,434, 

TrmnkUn    . 

431.718 

,130.30 

a.l»4.2B 

3,903. 

373,731 

034.30 

70!77Oa 

1,760.36 

3.M0. 

303.088 

Ba*.»7 

81.04 

3.048.30 

3,868. 

HabroB 

480,100 

^18.40 

43.48 

8,887.00 

3.TM. 

KlUiiic«rth 

870.7T 

OTJtal 

s.osg.03 

8.883. 

480.103 

,30033 

70.01 

«.M8.3a 

4.078.83 

LiaboB 

389,873 

074.18 

MM 

8.074.78 

4,438. 

te    ■« 

471,01« 
181033 

'4oa:a3 

«a044 

80.371 

3.904.10 
1368.77 

.3.830.77 

Mania* 

404.1B1 

.338.40 

148.478 

8,711.00 

3,036. 

H««r>l>«rid 

431,071 

.077.07 

08.08 

1,340.50 

2,S».B3 
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TABU  Lxni  1 

HmdtMW) 

CIM*  I    (TdUtfatt    K 

00.000  «lii^ 

(imitd  Ite  IBlfl 

ton 

Z^ni 

SMmlll 

ttlHd 

■Bs; 

PtMpMt  . 

9xi,ns 

•701.48 

U7J 

(1,431.00 

•l,734Jt 

Bd«D 

seMii 

"o.os> 

1.S80.8S 

2.881.71 

Bootltai    . 

S4a.BTS 

oos!m 

TLBS 

rSM-lO 

1,817.01 

SkMSWI    . 

410,TM 

1,300.08 

64.144 

IflOSJW 

1,4M.I4 

DnioB        . 

311,BM 

030.81 

08^ 

1.M1.T0 

SjaLlt 

Tolonton 

St)0,M7 

8N.34 

lOM 

8,003.30 

4J84.4g 

2~~»     ■ 

781.08 

78.803 

1,S4«.65 

SwiTi 

WmUh      . 

1,170.40 

81.0 

3,378.00 

WltUactOB 

077.43 

4.8M.00 

s^oiin 

WdlooU     . 

Sll.lM 

777.81 

B0:i5 

3,268.70 

1S21.0T 

snodlMlBlS 

mBboBj 

torn 

dMbrbdof 

Smm 

.SSSL 

.sa 

^SS? 

AToa 

85i,33S 

3.503.71 

348.04 

e,3ie.oo 

7.60O.1T 

BMOonFftUi 

STejoi 

1,728.80 

178.982 

4.474.80 

4,978.  IT 

B.thu«    . 

81B,777 

1647.33 

78.20 

1,801.80 

2.8S1.M 

Bomb     . 

S3a.433 

1,818.39 

8,031.00 

S,7&S,» 

e22.7eo 

1408-38 

4,100.83 

4.817  JO 

6ISJTB 

1^45.83 

240:7108 

B,017.7B 

e,B7».M 

Bafl.4a« 

1,879.30 

89.21 

3^80.38 

4.400.7« 

Clwtn     . 

646,102 

2.S3S.30 

8,037.00 

7.474.4i 

ColohMtoT 

2,780.82 

408  is  18 

11.587.98 

13,261.91 

CatnwaU  . 

3,106.01 

IS8.0 

8,487.80 

toilWK 

874,860 

3,024.80 

328.83 

8*4576 

7.900,M 

S34,eS0 

1,874.80 

139.71 

8,483.70 

4.421.09 

743.780 

2,238.84 

128.408 

3.080.70 

4.176.40 

734.SS8 

3.308.74 

140.00 

3,814.70 

4*47.U 

S3a.04S 

l,S7tt.l8 

80.0 

3,108.00 

33S3.0T 

908,377 

3,728.13 

4.838.40 

0,8U.7> 

>ee,si4 

2880.74 

824:830 

8,138.87 

8^.88 

787,928 

3,383.80 

300.88 

T.MO.M 

8,7SSJ» 

K<nt 

728^78 

2,170.13 

169.707 

S,B»2.«7 

0,441.71 

LabuoD    . 

8»4,304 

2,083.01 

8.487.80 

0.8X1.31 

2.482.14 

200:30 

8.000.00 

IftS17.»4 

anda»a»id 

844)816 

2,834.44 

100.27 

3.801.75 

0,94481 

HoRia 

JMM7S 

1,036.83 

S7.04S 

2.191.07 

S.13B.U 

BBe,748 

2.090.34 

3.038.80 

4ai«.B7 

a            a37,074 

1,011.22 

140:71 

8,017.78 

3.786.72 

asjij-. 

998,870 

2,881.01 

1S0.B03 

4,820.07 

7,75LB1 

TS«.6«a 

2,300.04 

107.188 

4,179.70 

i^^^"* 

«7,388 

3,002.01 

8,828.78 

569.S06 

1,078.81 

I23:t9 

3,004.78 

923,B34 

2,707.00 

288.972 

7,234  JO 

048,188 

1,944.48 

160.9 

3.987  JO 

4,009  JH 

&a  : 

709.108 

2,807.82 

8,007.70 

7.015,U 

611,100 

1,033.81 

197.83 

4,848.70 

T.sai.88 

Cba  III  (nlutioD  •1,000,000  to  »l,iO0.O0O) 

SKmnitax 

4,007,80 

4.188 

9,804.57 

18,038.80 

4,401.30 

10.870.25 

ia.i7t.li 

4,010.08 

9,279.80 

10.048.01 

SSf^tford 

4,072.09 

6.985 

7,398.83 
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8.017.13 
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1.84 

0,040.00 

7.803.71 
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CUh  IV  (valutloa  81,000.000  to  (3,000.000} 

4Hmllltai 
1.980.011  8.804.74  482.98  11.324.00 
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The  foUowing  towns  wiere  eligtbld  but  ather  could  not  BatLify 
tbe  conditions  of  the  ^«nt  or  fioade  no  application 

C^  11  town  cnndliM 
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(138.43 
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1.878.18 
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1,403.88 

l.CMa.a8 
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41.73 

SO0.31 

Mun 

4SJI3 

6.B3 

SS.S3 
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8.a7 

43.BS 

1.694.23 
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1.10 

'm8!31 

so!  13 

LsmIoo 

Tire 

48JN 

1.130.83 

1.M 

3e.S2 

381.M 

ST.13 

40.78 

.163.18 

aSGS    ' 

.398.81 

|87l!40 

318.60 

Brbnm 

20:4a 

saiw 

'.mo'.ia 

071.28 

1.B3 

36.18 

.819.50 

344.40 

lAlrud 

«.S9 

.674.30 

,320.54 

UA^ 

ao.M 

,073.73 

,141.51 

te™..K 

4JM 
1.13 

s 

SS 

« 

Mmioa 

7.01 

3a.sfi 

1,530.88 

NovFairfi^d 

33.BB 

1.338.38 

i|boo!is 

Promwt        . 

3.49 

34:SS 

064.M 

841.17 

Bihrn 

7.23 

47.11 

715.44 

1,283.16 

Scotlud 

Za.40 

4SJU 

BK.70 

Sbeiau 

1.130.00 

Unioii 

»:6s 

stIst 

833.75 

i;334.32 

Voldaton    . 

3.88 

38.48 

979.78 

i3ei.i» 

Wunn 

23.83 

37.«3 

044.36 

,448.73 

VnWB 

38.74 

917.90 

316.39 

WiUuvtOB       . 

B.«» 

39.04 

1.388.75 

349.19 

WolBOtl 

34.57 

40.17 

895.45 

387.33 

OtM  II 

a™ 16.M 

34.39 

.StOJU 

3,»11.43 

BeuraP.Il. 

37J1 

31.81 

.889,08 

230030 

Rnbuir        . 

£3. 

47.1a 

,459.74 

3,36533 

Bouri^ 

14. 

38.33 

.333.75 

1391.28 

Bnok&dd     . 

33.77 

JHil.98 

3,026,88 

la: 

33.oe 

.878.33 

1.800.91 

cmST"  ; 

37, 

U.18 

.808.33 

3,51B,S0 

Chour 

.739.44 

j:^^]^.^  . 

sa 

33:3« 

4,040.TB 

21964:38 

11. 

42.50 

.030,15 

2,818,80 

ie.i 

3,832.08 

D»A^   : 
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3,468  JM 
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Oonnll 


Oldldw    . 
Oited 
XaskrBai  . 
EoAorr 

OMkun 

RonhCuMB 
OldSvrbcook 


i|9oo! 

l,7M.3a 

3,830.71 

1,5M.68 

Mi'. 

3,BtT.M 

1,013.40 

,i7B.a 

3.t34.U 

.  .733. 

3,s8a.ia 

l.OOliM 

tM*M 

im.4a 

Imi. 

3,eM.TS 

1,180.03 

,448. 

a.ufl.w 

1,330.30 

J18.1 

0,013.7(1 

4,208.07 

^: 

3.033^ 

1,088.84 

CUM  II 

4,688.70 

1,931.43 

3,708.87 

3,300,90 

4H.ea 

3,3IUL93 

,874.71 

3,8ei.2S 

4,817:kO 

6.9n(.34 

1378:33 

1,000.91 

4,400.78 

M1.30 

8,010.00 

7.474.49 

,333.30 

4,303.36 

13,3»1JI1 

387.13 

3,004.38 

4,8MJ)a 

,997.17 

3,818.80 

7,000.83 

8,830.90 

4,070.87 

4,433.06 

,907.01 

3,400.04 
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,430.41 

3,710.00 

4,947.10 
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3,310.18 

8,883.87 

,314.74 

3.007.98 

tMt.n 

,801.37 

4,334.40 

8,703.30 
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8,190.40 

4,310.48 

3337.0S 

8/Nl,84 

10,Ba7.M 

,238.70 

0,390.30 

,091.87 

8,003,87 

3,073.98 

3.788.77 

1300.20 

7.781.84 

0,891.00 

8,437.00 

3,071.21 

8.780.48 

7<ae«.a3 

8301.88 

8,180.09 

3,810^8 

934.04 

»UTa.M 

4,S00.40 

4,aN.34 

2,402.00 

T43B.18 

8,870.03 

7,eOJ» 

4,818:07 

3.117.01 

OmIII 

1BJ38.80 

10J»S.47 

7,881.13 

4.403.31 

0,044^ 

4,331.09 

i'Sooi 

ijnojz 

7|71S!09 

4/130.33 

7,001.88 

8Uo«.BS 

1,447.10       03.1 


'<iX 


Jti, 


13,079.80  3,070.70  10,000.10 
10,488.80  3,300.81  18,338.49 
10,081.08        0,044.84        9,080.70 


»4»^•e9.33  •317,081,38  1370,087.87       43.8 
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TABU  LXX- 
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114.fiO 
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184.44 
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m;iB 

35.00 
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mIoo 

240.00 
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314.83 

8S.85 

18.66 

'H-sl 

M.66 
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70.63 
130.TS 
130.00 


16.00 
1B.66 


ColalxHier        1,433. 


Eut  Oranby      4M. 


No.  Bnn/ord  40G.' 
No.  8toiilti(tOD  637. 
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Hooky  ma 


333.70 
266.00 
116.73 

3e&66 
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360  00 
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144.06 

e6z'.s2 


464.60 
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Eu(  Hftiitlani  1, 


NilJaSJu 
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Old  Saybrook  613.07 
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or  Tia  BICSITABT 
M  ixxi  (nmdtuM) 


iw)8      leu      i»os      leit      iwn 
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ATBB&QB  ATTBNDANCE   Qa&NT 


The  enumeration  and  average  attendtmce  grants  must  be  paid 
to  teachers  in  wages. 


WKBTMD 

noit  nxn 

pjdior. 
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Ion 

ITKlt 

ITKlt 

tool 

Aadow 

MSa.M 

sisa70 

•683.69 

tl.000.00 

886.00 

i.8e6.ea 
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2.278. 48 

2.802.00 

Btrkkurtwi 
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403 

» 

2,697.30 

3,309.00 
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BMU«lNn    . 

003.03 
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2.408.20 

48.60 

Bchon 

393,48 

ooa!23 

1,338.00 

618.7J 

3Bt 

» 

368.33 

1.704.00 

4»:oo 

1^7.fll 

S7S 

If, 

1,033.30 

2,401.00 

39.00 

at. : 

S38!as 
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ts 
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1,088.13 
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1,874.60 

Cohuabi.      . 

1,MB.M 
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ro 
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3,167.80 

4o:oo 
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1,4I3.S3 

1,733.03 

3.030.00 
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381 

18 

1034.00 

1,924.00 

42!40 

as  : 

..ISi 

25t 

ra 

.SS 

ilsoooo 

2.100.80 

M« 

Hitem 

1,ST4.26 

40; 

ts 

2,371.81 

3,146.00 

42.50 

Kntiniwonb 

1,U4.S0 

393 

70 

3,737.80 

43.38 

LBdwri 

a,S30.B0 

544 

SO 

8.om!oo 

4.334.00 

37.38 
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3.MS.2G 

3,980.60 

3,850.60 
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7M.«a 

341 

» 

1088.49 

3,103.00 

*o;oo 

680.97 

173 

26 

364.23 

1,103.30 

43.00 

Uovoa 

1.S28S6 

401 

ts 

3,394.30 

1.816.00 

42.18 

N«rFi>IrlMd 

30.33 
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SM.S3 

SO 

718103 

l!680!40 

43.00 
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99V.S0 

301 

» 

1,301.80 

liesooo 

30.00 
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988.00 

1,240.00 

68.88 
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10 

i.sioiso 

39.00 
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80 
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1,020,00 

30.00 

TolOBtoim    . 
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33; 

78 

a:i83.oi 

31181.00 

60.40 
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391 

1.116.60 

«<Moa 

1,000.68 

41^00 

WQIiocta.    . 

a,aso:o7 

733 

60 

40I8.B7 

48.00 

W«i«M 

1,187.8* 
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00 

I.476.S4 

3,490.40 

CUnll 

a™,  . 

3,83s.ae 
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8,304.36 

4,101.00 

.40 
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1,G91.03 

3,140.03 

2,444.44 

.40 

BMhuir        . 

39.92 
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284.17 
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4!  .10 
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087.71 

446.60 

1,103.31 

2.578.20 

.43 

B»okfi>ld     . 

1,G94.T0 

624.28 

3,118.06 

3,944.00 

S.TSO.M 

4,471.94 

4.558.40 

!30 
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28i:28 

080.05 

3,413.70 

Cta«r         . 

3,«83;Z0 

730.00 

8,303,30 

5.130.60 

7,403.88 

1.433.25 

S.S3T.13 

12,300.84 

!42 

a^wM    : 

913.89 

1,381.89 

3.092.20 

Cormtry 

3,285-«6 

73B:78 

8,031.20 

4,781.38 

laa 

Duiun 

.     1,I3S.SS 

470,28 

1,017.80 

3,933,00 

33 

EmaTUlby 

soe.so 

490.60 

858.30 

2^303.60 

E-tfla 

8M,se 

480.78 

1.311.01 

3,401.00 

!ii 

G»bni 

38S.B7 

300.00 

580.87 

3,313.60 

a  .28 

G»DbT 

JI00.S1 

009.70 

3.110.37 

4,181.00 

.00 

Hmddi^ 

,200.0i 

1,129.00 

4,308.84 

6,611.00 

,058.70 

918.00 

4,870.79 

5:T80.60 

Kent    . 

JISS.39 

033.26 

1,833.54 

3,703.00 

iso 

,084.89 

720.00 

3,804.88 

4339.00 

.80 

MudMd 

,082.30 

4.022.80 

4,803.30 

870.81 

477100 

1,847.31 

a;oo2.78 

MiHila 

370.34 

270.00 

885,24 

3,394.00 

'     !05 

North  Bimfiford 

M8.2a 

406.00 

948.30 

3.537,50 

.88 

1,808.78 

1,900.83 

3134.08 

00 

ssir-  : 

1,S10:41 

11 

1,538.16 

1,878.00 

8,331.06 
8,380.00 

*l 

Roskymn    . 

1,8T4.»* 

3,020.74 

3^17.50 

:7B 

441J)0 

1,378.94 

3,787.20 

8.e« 

3.500:70 

900.00 

0,181.00 

.83 
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.77 
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■T*nC*         of  VMM 


^^_. 

B,ini.M 

«« 

8.1M.eS 

0381  .OS 

llill 

&348.T7 

ill 

o:4TO.oa 

M 

M 

1,930.86 
3,603.03 

..ffiS 

»34.TS 

as4.3a 

as 

u.ot 

cauiiT 

s&"^ 

l.lM.Ta 

1331.00 

3,SI0.7ft 

Si 

si 

CluiV 

USto.  : 

»8S.2 

liSS 

ss 

10,740.10 
S,470.03 

sa.4T 

48.18 

Total     .         .  tltSJ^lM  *49,3SS.07  •17S,310.DS  *3N,1S1.7S         S41.98         S»i 

The  foUoving  statement  shows  the  len^  of  the  school  year 
JQ  towns  receiving  the  average  attendance  grant. 

■obod  yor  no  tomi 

36  weeks 24 

37  ■ 26 

38  ■ 23 

3B  ■ 1 

40  ■ d 

80 

The  following  Bummary  gives  information  relating  to  the  towu 
receiving  av^M^  attendance  grants  for  ten  years. 
TABU  izzm 

1V04-S  IBOS-a  lWW-7  lOOT-4  1W»4 

BHkDiIsMiwih 58  tS  B8  90  81 

Nombar  MotMai  fnnt 88  43  «>  '       SI  SI 

BuMDdwl  lor  tdhMd* ieg,40a  ■ISS.SOO  tl3B,r30  •333J30  •3TT,411» 

Rsocdved  f  mm  itals U395  71,878  731084  U7,«K>  UBJU7.ai 

Pw  oant  mid  br  *U>ta H.I  K.S  U.B  84.9  M.4 

Eipmd^dTar  UHshon*  ncM.  81,808  ST^SS  W.Ota  173^1  lW388-» 
R«acdnd  from  M«M  tor  tauh- 

an*  irua 00,184  88,088  63JUB  111,143  131^»«.S1 

PwoKit^ina«*paUbrM«te.  81.S  84.4  81.3  883  6U 

itoo-io      uto-11      wii-iB      wi>-ia      uii-u 

EUiibl*  towna 100  111  100  lOS  lOt 

NanbB  iMxdTiDi  nut «8  79  88  83  SO 

Bu«Dd»ll  fO(  MbiiSli 8318,881.23  8413,977.37  8833,183.91  8484.18339  849e3»l>3l 

RMiiVtd  fran  lUU 168,09439     194,783.43    asafMOM    314,811.84    317331.H 

Fw  mDt  p^  by  lUte 48.0  47.1  41.7  _443  <«.8 

BipeDdMlfu tauhsn* iTMM    314333.48     388,161.83    318,84830    3383913S    SBa,U1.71 

taMhm'ncn 113,868.91     167,933.18     187/0730    I7937«X»     ITWUUU 

Fw<nt«tm«P*idb7 
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TABLi  Lxzm  (omclttded) 


laoa       IMS       IBM       )B07       IftOS 
308         ass         300         SM         Sll 


:•  haldlni  it 


DBthly  ncM '.'.v..    tSe-38   tS4.T0   S34.T0   t3*M   t37.U 

1909  1910       ISll       »tS       ISU  19I« 

Nuibn  of  Iwelun S3S  STT         «S7         7TS         736  TOT 

NuBtw  of  tninxl  tooliBn 93  110         171         3M         34S  3S0 

Number  ol  (Aaeh«ii   Ikoldlu   itftta   car- 

tifiMtM ^ IM  337         318         8S1         408  373 

Tnelm'  anna*  moatblj  wwa (37.71  339.79   341.83   143.07   MS.fS  3M.98 

IfBDICAL  INSPECnOK  IN  SCBOOlfi 

The  following  acts  relating  to  health  inatnictioii  are  in  force 
CHAPTER  120 

Poblio  matM  of  1900 

Skc  13  Tlw  board  of  direetMS  ehall  take  raetwures  to  CRiue  inBtnictioD 
in  sU  tebools  of  the  state  in  all  tuIm  of  living  that  are  seaetitial  to  tiie  nap- 
preemm  of  tuberculosb  and  the  maintenance  of  the  public  health,  and  to 
that  end  may  publiab  tracts  and  leaflets  explsining  the  ntovetnenl  to  control 
tuberculcM,  and  miitable  for  distribution  in  schools,  stores,  factories,  and 
places  d  nublio  gatherinsB,  which  tracts  and  leaflets  may  be  printed  by  the 
board  st  the  expense  of  toe  state;  provided,  that  the  oosl  of  printing  and  dis- 
tnbuting  the  same  is  approved  by  the  board  of  control.  The  directors  sh^ 
iko  encoursKe  the  sivinir  of  public  addressee  upon  prevention  and  treatment 
of  tubcfouksis,  and  shaL  encoursge  the  formation  of  local  organiiations  to 
futther  that  Old. 

PabUoMU  ol  1011 

APPoimuNT  AND  DUTuu  or  bchooi.  phtbicunb 
Notice  of  the  disease  or  defeete,  if  any,  from  which  any  child  is  found  by 
wdi  schocrf  ph^siciaD  to  be  suffwing  shaO  be  pven  to  the  parent  or  guardian 
of  such  diila  with  such  advice  or  oider  rdating  tha«to  as  said  physician  may 
deem  advisable,  and  such  parent  or  guardian  shaU  cause  such  child  to  be 
treated,  by  a  reputable  ph^cian,  for  such  disease  or  defects;  and  whenever 
sny  child  shows  symptffflts  of  any  contagious  or  infeetious  disease  notice  shall 


a  pennit  from  the  city,  borough  or  town  healtjt  officer. 

The  following  towns  reported  school  phyaiduis  or  nurses  e 
ployed  during  the  year  1913-1914 

Town  Sebod  phTricUai  Bobool  nanaa 

-Vndovej"  1 

Btanford 


Duiok 

Derby 

GsstBartTord 

East  Haven 

F^nningtMi 

Greenwich 
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■  Southdut 

Mttidsn 
Middletown 

City 


NewB 

New  Haven  CSty* 

New  London 

Fhrniouth 

RoelqrHiU 

Salem 

S^brook 


■bury 
IhWinc 


South  Windsor 


Tocriiigton 

Waflingford 

WaahingtoD 

WaUabary  City 

Waterfoid 

Watortown 

WMtbrook 

WeUMrafidd 

WincbertCT 

•  mp«iBMd  br  boMd  of  liMlUi. 
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I  vouM  like  to  say,  in  justifieatjon  of  &  bnaineH  mao'i « 
tion,  that  I  hflTe  had  eiperience  for  tm  yean  in  the  odmiiuatntioa  of  a  doid* 
mon  school  whidi  hai  2,000  diildreo  in  attendance.  I  ham  futthcrbid 
eiqmeDoe  in  the  cvgrniiiatioa  of  a  textile  tndnstiial  odtoal,  and  a  dooe  ei^ 
periowe  with  a  textile  iodustoy  employing  4,600  banla.  Tbnu^  119  asK^  | 
eiation  with  the  Nationa]  society  tor  tbe  pnanotioa  el  indttstrM  edaca>i«i  | 
I  have  ^mpothiied  with  and  appreciated  tbe  aims  that  Utqy  wwe  mrtini 
for  in  juBtif ying  tiuB  name. 

The  society  l^a  worked  from  Its  start  with  coasscutiTe  tarnustnwi  fa 
the  promotion  <d  a  material  support  fo^  and  the  creation  of  pnblio  istercat  ii    i 
a  mining  for  useful  oempatiras.   It  stands  for  a  definite  purpose,  and  wktf 
w«  ban  to  ny  is  not  in  anr  w^  in  critidBm  or  in  boetiti^  to  die  aJma  of  a 
tnltaial,  f^AtnAt  and  w™™"™  sdiool  ^rtsm.    Hie  NatNaal  ascie^  bi   ■- 
eome  to  feel  distinctly  that  tJie  oocduot  and  aim  of  a  toaining  for  uarfid  ocea-    i 
patiim  must  for  the  present  be  aboohitely  difFcrenliated  &am  that  of  a  gswil 
and  cultural  traiiung.   We  bdicre  Uiia  and  insist  upon  it|  not,  I  npsa^  bm 
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*Dj  [«£Dg  of  oritwiain  or  hostility  or  iaA  at  belief  in  the  advuiUBes  ukd  the 
luoMai^  ot  ft  oonunoD  aobool  tnining  f  or  bQ  ot  the  ohildrea  of  all  of  the  statea 
in  ttc  United  Statei,  but  beoouae  we  have  seen  bo  numy  eameat  ^orU  to 
bring  baA  that  mianng  link,  in  conneoting  a  proper  school  tnuoing  with  life, 
thit  wa  hftve  omne  to  feel  that  until  public  oonfidenoe  haa  been  reetgred  in 
TDOtional  edooation;  until  we  have  recreated  and  eetabliahed  in  ita  ancient 
place  <d  hoaor  the  bdief  in  the  training  for  a  uaeful  occupation,  that  the  aima 
tod  puipoaua  promoted  will  be  aubnieq^  and  loat  and  diaaipated,  unleoa 
tb^  are  kept  wepenta  and  intaot.  That  doea  not  by  any  means  mean  that 
thii  mnrt  always  be  so,  but  as  tttese  Bcho<^  become  established,  aa  the  public 
iwiiea  to  realiie  the  good  that  they  are  accomplishing,  aa  tlugr  are  able  to 
hold  their  own  and  demonstrate  th«r  value,  it  may  be  poaaible  by  a  gradual 
inlatgemeDt  to  merge  these  actjvitiea  into  those  of  the  oommon  aohool  ^atem. 
Fir  the  [HeHDt  I  am  sure  it  is  the  belief  of  the  National  Socie^  and 
those  who  are  devoting  their  Uvea  to  this  work,  that  ita  aim  must  be  effectu- 
ally differentiated  from  a  common  achool  education. 

Tour  firat  question  is  aa  to  the  neoeanties  of  federal  aid,  and  the  buideii 
liat  been  laid  upon  me,  not  because  I  Uunk  it  is  by  any  means  of  the  greatest 
impartanoa,  cf  dtanonsteating  the  genoal  eoonomie  conditions  oi  edueation 
and  the  leiatifm  of  the  fedenl  gertnunent  to  it  Uiaa  Gill  haa  admirably 
stated  the  social  and  the  inteUeotual  need,  and  in  a  minor  way,  the  physieal 
need. 

Whak  is  the  eoonomie  neoeaaity  for  a  tzainmg  for  life  of  the  30,000,000 
c(  people  who  are  engaged  in  the  uatful  ooeupations?  To  get  that  quastioa 
deariy  brfere  ns  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  federal  govenunent,  I  behave 
it  must  be  predicated  distiiKitly  bani  the  start,  honestly  and  sinowely  on  the 
welfwe  clause  cl  the  constitution.  I  am  not  asked  to  present  an  argument 
for  the  oamstitatioDal  iuetification  of  federal  aid,  further  than  to  inaiat  that 
wbm  the  eoostitution  laid  it  do^  aa  one  of  the  duties  and  powers  <rf  congress 
to  k«idate  tor  the  general  welfare^  it  eetaUidied  the  alternative  reqionsibili^ 
ul  making  sudk  welfare  and  its  mqq>ort  equal  throughout  the  land.  The 
weUm  Hut  diey  had  in  mind  must  have  beoi  definitely  an  equal  wdfai^ 
oie  wfaidi  affected  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  sought  to  create  aa 
equaOy  jpeater  opportunity  toe  the  producets  (A  every  state  in  the  union. 

There  are  certain  industries  which  affect  only  the  looalitiee  idiieb  thegr 
■we.  There  are  oertain  other  industries  iriiich  have  as  definite  an  intvstate 
value  aa  oar  interstate  OMm&ereerailroada  have.  Ilie  labor  which  is  employed 
in  them  is  o(  a  mobile  eharaoter;  the  goods  irtiich  they  produce  sre  in  large 
part  exported  without  the  boundaries  of  the  states  which  created  them,  and 
tor  the  use  and  suiqKirt  of  the  population  of  other  states. 

Tlwre  era  othv  indusbries,  which  the  Russell  Sage  foundation  has  dfr- 
•aibed  in  tbar  recent  valuable  pamphlet  on  the  "Constant  and  variable 
oeaqwticnw,"  aa  thoae  which  rdata  to  aH  the  intricate  operations  of  mo- 
mtqial  bouaekecying;  they  relate  to  Um  activittee  of  the  oitiaeaa  to  each  other. 
They  have  a  local  or  a  community  vahie  largely.  Tbesf  are  the  building 
trades,  tbe  bakers,  the  butobera,  tJie  dioetnakers,  the  oandlestiok  makas, 
the  doeton,  the  earpentcrs— all  of  thoae  trades  by  which  our  oommon  daily 
beal  itrtiitiatii  astivitiea  are  regulated  and  aiqipcwted. 
14 
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But  fben  in  Another  great  group  ol  industries  thAt  have  ^MtaeHf  aa  aiv 
etnte  value,  and  which  idftte  to  the  weUftre,  not  eoUiy  or  neoamMiir.  ^  ^ 
oitiMos  within  k  state;  but  to  tiw  United  Statei  as  a  irirala.  What  in  the 
numben  engaged  in  Utoee  indtntneeT  The  h»t  oenaua,  at  1900,  iboind  the 
foSowtng  diatribution  of  people  entploTed  in  UMfal  ooeUpatiMiB.  Tlie  figura 
are  not  yet  ATailaUe  for  the  oenmia  of  1910,  but  the  census  of  1900  riwm  1^ 
tiise  wse  in  the  agrienltiiral  poraaits  10,438,000;  in  manufaetnring  ud 
nmnhaniraJ  punuita  7,112,000;  in  domestic  aad  penonal  serriee  5,099,901^ 
in  kadea  and  tranqiortation  4,77S,000--titat  largehr  means  eommene  asd 
tnuuportatitm;  and  in  profeaetooal  servioe  1,204,000. 

The  fint  two  groupa,  eomprising  the  agrioaltaral  and  mawrfastanic 
putsuita,  are  60%  of  the  whole.  The  last  fhrae  an  of  neocMi^  40%  of  Ot 
whole.  Ihe  psoduoing  of  a  food  siq^i^  and  the  prodndng  tt  intuslate  eon- 
modities  upm  whidi  tlw  life  of  the  nation  as  a  whole  dcpcstds  are  the  [m- 
dcnninating  puipoees  of  the  first  group.  The  fint  group  oomea  definitet:r  snj 
deariy  within  the  genenl  wdfare  daose  of  the  constitution;  the  tecoad 
gnup  often  does  and  often  does  not.  It  is  within  a  d<Md>tful  field,  whae  it 
is  often  unposnble  to  detcnnine  wbetbv  th^  an  serving  their  own  kxeli^ 
or  serving  the  United  Stata  at  large.  Of  ooune  there  is  not  a  dtarp  diBa^ 
cntiatian,  because  the  first  p«q>  could  not  exist  without  the  seeosid  gn^ 
and  yon  cannot  a^  that  becaose  Lynn  is  productog  ritoes  thcr  <^  ■>* 
•erring  the  nation  at  large,  whereas  the  butdur  and  baker,  whose  jaodoeli 
aiqiport  the  Aoemskers,  an  serving  the  tndividaal  looalitiee.  IlMre  is  m 
line  of  demaieatian,  snd  their  division  on^  aiqiroximatas  to  a  roug^  proper- 
tion  between  ibea  (unctions  u  general  and  looaL  It  was  diown  ban  to  be 
60%  general  and  40%  local,  the  distributioD  between  puraoila.  Ob  tfae 
general  Uteory  of  a  debit  and  a  credit  bass,  does  it  not  almost  naturally  fdOov 
that  eaeh  state  must  for  ita  own  maintenance  provide  the  rest  of  the  nnka 
with  ^lout  half  what  it  produces,  or  it  is  gotig  to  faU  into  a  debtor  stateT 
About  Dne-haU  of  all  our  activities  do  go  towaida  aetrvitiea  that  are  cssentiil 
to  our  natt<mal  intcrdependenee,  and  about  half  go  towards  aetivitiea  tint 
are  local  and  personaL  It  is  not  posuUe  to  reduce  tiiis  late  to  exact  figures, 
but  certainly  the  estimate  is  cmservativn  and  reasonable^  is  in  a  way  snbatu- 
tiated  by  the  actual  distribution  of  employmenta  an  the  census  shows  A. 

You  have  then  a  total  of  scnne  30,000,000  people  engaged  m  omAiI  eoen- 
patitms,  and  half  of  them  are  acknowledged  to  be  of  a  ge&Eral  value  to  the 
union  aa  a  whtde. 

We  have  in  oluldren  becoming  fourteen  years  at  age  evoy  year  1300,000. 
I  have  obtained  theae  figures  from  die  Ruaeell  Sage  toundatann,  and  I  think 
titqr  are  conect.  There  mi^t  iot  the  four  years  immediatdy  fdlowing  be 
a  alight  filing  off  from  the  deaths,  but  it  would  not  be  muoh  in  exoeei  of  the 
immigrations  for  theae  years,  and  we  are  i^et^  nearly  within  Uie  truth  ia 
saying  titat  there  are  cf  children  in  the  United  States  between  the  agea  d 
fourteen  and  u^teen,  four  times  1,800,000,  or  ^tprosiniatdy  7,400,000 
(diildren.  Out  of  these  7,400,000  childrea,  at  least  76%  try  to  earn  thetr 
living.  I  believe  that  90%  of  them  ara  going  to  earn  their  living,  bat  em 
Mmiming  tbtA  otHj  76%  (A  thcTO  BTe  candidates  for  uatful  oociqiationa,  thit 
leavee,  out  of  the  7,400,000,  6,560,000  eluldren  who  mnat  oonbribute  to  tm 
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pnAxHtn  aUlhica.  We  have  aoBumed  that  50%  of  these  came  undv  the 
wtlbn  dsuM  tA  the  ocnwtitutioD,  and  60%  of  £,650,000  ia  1,275,000.  How 
many  of  them  oouM  we  aid?  How  aukoj  of  these  nearly  3,000,000  etuldrGn 
CQokl  be  bfoui^t  within  the  influence  ci  a  valuable  useful  training  for  lifef 

Firiiapa  esiMnenee  has  made  me  oveiwxinMrvatiTe,  but  I  tiiink  that  with 
the  eomlHiwd  efforts  of  the  United  StatM  and  the  individual  statee  if  we  readi 
25%  of  the  diildren  in  useful  occupations,  which  have  a  federal  interest,  in 
toi  Teen,  we  wiQ  have  accomplished  the  poasible,  but  only  half  done  our 
dutr.  Is  that  loo  cooservatjve  a  statan«tt7  Is  it  not  eatqrasable  that  we 
can  neeh  neariy  60%  of  those  children  within  Un  years  and  give  them  acune 
etements  of  <t  useful  training  for  life?  I  thoroughly  believe  that  we  ought  to 
do  it,  but  evoi  ™™'"g  that  we  oan  only  RAoh  2G%  of  them,  there  are  800,000 
duUrao  within  the  United  States  to  whom  a  {xaotioal  and  usrful  training  lor 
life  oan  be  givm  wiUiin  the  next  ten  years.  Finally,  this  is  only  about  10% 
of  sU  the  diildreo  between  fourteen  and  oigM-jwi  yean  of  age. 

I  bdiere,  further,  that  it  would  ahnoet  follow  of  necessity  that  if  the 
federal  goTeniment,  through  its  grants,  stimulates  the  training  of  these 
800,000  children  that  the  states  must,  tma  the  very  neeesntiea  of  political 
prenon^  lake  earn  of  an  equal  number  of  those  who  are  earning  their  living; 
and  thBt:throwB  witiiin  your  ^leculatitm  anotJter  800,000.  You  then  have  a 
poaaibality  of  iiAaaieing  the  oare  of  1,600,000  chOdien  ^together;  the  federal 
SOTcrninent  bang  only  intaeeted  in  the  first  group  of  800,000. 

HefmMDtatire  Ho^es;  One  million  an  hundred  tbomand  children  to 
be  reached  in  a  year? 

Hi  Cbtnt^:  No,  sir.  At  the  end  ot  ten  yean.  They  could  not  possibly 
|H  at  that  number  in  one  year. 

nm  OOBT  AND  THI  KBIUBK 

What  would  be  the  oost  and  what  would  be  the  return  of  thia  undertaMngT 
It  rather  makee  me  shrink  to  argue  it  only  in  this  way,  because  it  seems  as  if 
I  were  valuuig  ohildrai  in  doHars  and  cents,  and  I  am  not.  I  was  aakod  only 
to  demonstrate  the  economic  neceasity,  and  I  am  doing  it. 

Representative  Fees:    lliat  is  exactly  what  we  want. 

Mr  Cheney:  t  want  to  emphasize,  again,  that  this  ia  only  one  side  of  it, 
that  the  social  and  intdleetual  necessity  and  the  physical  need  ou^t  equally 
to  be  considered. 

We  now  come  to  value  our  efforta  for  children  in  dollara  and  cents.  What 
does  ttue  mean?  Eight  hundred  thousand  ohildren  at  an  uqiense  of  S15  a 
year,  on  the  part  of  the  federal  government,  would  mean  an  expenditure 
at  the  end  of  ten  years  of  S12,000,000.  How  do  we  arrive  at  the  figure  of 
tlS  a  year?  I  arrived  at  it  in  this  w^r;  The  expenditure  for  high  school 
children  would  approximate  S45  a  year  in  the  United  States,  and  the  compu- 
tation  niiich  I  will  make  later  will  suggest  that  the  federal  government 
should  pay  between  one-fourth  and  onC'third  of  that.  But,  assuming  that 
by  our  efforts  for  a  practical  training  for  life  we  expended  SIS  a  year  for  evftry 
papil  of  those  800,000  in  whom  the  federal  government  would  have  an  in- 
terest, at  Uie  end  of  ten  years  we  would  be  expending  112,000,000  annually. 
This  (12,000,000  would  mean  an  annual  carrying  interest  charge  at  4%  of 
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|4S0,000.  L«t  us  nuke  some  WHnporiaoM.  We  will  have  cspeoded  lAtn 
the  Panamft  «Aia1  is  oompleto,  $400,000,000.  The  aamul  cairjring  tiiat^ 
then  <rf  tliat,  to  interest  akne,  would  be  116,000,000.  Do  Tvy  nuDf  ctf  u 
have  cptimiHi)  tsxn^  to  bdieve  that  the  Fanama  oaaal  wiD  more  Hub 
take  ore  of  ha  mainteaaBOB  ezpouM  out  of  ita  bdlsT  Tlie  Oommwot, 
tttorfor^  ii  gring  to  aMmne  p«riia(«  pmnamently  that  $16,000,000  a  year  M 
a  OKRTing  durge  for  tbe  Panama  canalT 

RapreocntatiTe  Fess:  In  addition  to  that,  Mr  CSmdbjt,  wb  have  a  pff- 
petnal  ddcnae  bOl  of  $250,000  a  jrear  to  pajr, 

HrChen^:    I  am  tijing  to  be  as  oonserrative  aa  powbla  in  thcae  atits- 

mcaita.    Wn  ■»  nMnnine  tli»i  ymi  tinTP  n  minmiimi  nf  $Ht,nnn,nnfl  nf  iMTjiin 

diargea,  and  that  you  are  aoberty  and  intdligeatl;  entering  upon  that  oMt 
tat  the  purpooea  largely  <rf  national  defense.  It  is  not  gmog  to  decrean  ov 
transportatiim  diargea  very  materially;  it  is  not  going  to  bring  an  inneMad 
food  supply  at  a  lower  coat  to  our  doOTS,  to  any  very  peat  cectcot.  We  at 
■obo'ty  and  intelligently  facing  the  east  of  the  Panama  oaaal,  pcineipslly  m 
a  matter  of  national  defense.  If  we  are  willing  to  assume  a  oanring  tbaXffi 
of  116,000,000  tor  Uie  national  defense,  how  mudi  are  we  wiDing  to  aMOBiB 
Ear  tlie  betterment  of  our  ohildiniT  Did  $12,000,000  seem  an  inaigiiltaat 
sum  in  oompariaon,  or  an  extravagant  BumT  ButweareoosipariagS10,00CMIC) 
•■  an  interest  oanying  charge  with  the  expense  of  $12,000,001%  wt^  wh 
the  maintenance  expense  for  one  year.  Tbia  interest  canying  dtarge  for  tte 
ednealional  mA  would  be  $480,000.  So  that  the  eompaiiaon  betwen  the 
two  is  mete  exaetly  $16,000,000  as  against  $480,000. 

Repreaentative  Fen:  Mr  Cheo^,  you  wHl  be  smprtaed,  I  ptewuaBt  to 
know  that  they  claim  the  operation  and  the  garrisoning  of  the  eaail 
win  oost  $10,000,000  in  addition  to  the  maintenance  and  nfuin. 

Mr  Chmey:    Hiat  only  makes  my  8tat«msnt  so  mucdi  strmgw. 

Let  us  consider  a  comparison  with  the  poesiblB  ooet  of  the  Mexican  war. 
Aseuming  that  we  spend  $1,000,000  a  day  and  the  war  goes  oa  for  five  raontb 
(and  of  coune  that  is  on^  the  beginning  and  we  have  got  to  finidi  iq>  the  job 
after  the  war  is  completed)  we  have  a  possible  expenditun  of  $160,000,000^ 
oa  which  tho  oanying  charge  is  $6,000,000  annually.  We  are  not  undsrtaknn 
this  to  vindioate  our  digni^;  we  are  undertaking  it  soberly  and  setioasly  V> 
fumidi  a  neighboring  country  with  a  better  and  a  more  stable  f com  of  govon- 
ment,  and  to  bring  them  up  to  our  standards  and  our  ideals.  GfotleoMs, 
if  it  »  worth  while  to  asume  a  carrying  charge  of  $6,000,000  to  hold  vp  a 
higjber  ideal  before  a  neighboring  ootmtry,  is  it  worth  while  to  assume  a  cany- 
charge  of  $480,000  to  hold  op  a  hi^ier  i^il  of  achievement  bdore  the  diikbea 
of  this  country? 

Let  us  look  at  it  in  another  way.  We  have  aU  had  some  v^moioo  mooi 
this  taUe  with  vocational  education.  What  would  be  your  vacioas  estimats 
■8  to  the  increase  in  "iM^ine  power  that  a  vocational  cduoatitRi  nu^it  givt 
to  a  boy  or  girl?  I  am  rather  ashamed  to  put  it  at  ten  eents  a  di^.  I  bettsn 
that  is  a  ridiouhnidy  low  minimum.  I  bdieve  that  the  differenee  brtween  as 
abatdaldy  onakiUed  boy  of  the  sixth  grade,  who  has  bad  no  praotieal  tnining 
for  life,  tad  the  boy  who  has  bad  a  year's  training;  or  two  yeara,  if  pomUa, 
in  a  practical  vooMional  acho<d,  is  far  more  than  ten  cents  a  dnj~-JB  vwy 
modi  more  nearly  fif^  cents  a  day. 
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Bepnmitetm  Fah:   You  meaa  the  value  d  the  product  ot  the  boyT 
Mr  Cbeaej:    I  tried  to  aetimate  it  in  tenns  cf  produot,  but  the  dat&  wu 
too  inddnite.    Wages,  eom^ow,  are  a  more  definite  thing  to  mc^  as  well  a« 
a  own  aeevtaiaable  f  ootar. 

Aa  to  hmr  mudi  nan  the  boys  would  pioduoe,  I  oan  otdj  m,y  in  tbe  long 
ran  that  it  muld  bear  a  definite  relation  to  the  wagea  earoed.  Thebc^frtioae 
auningi  we  ijureaaed  by  ten  ccsita  a  day  would  produoe  at  least  ten  oeota 
sdaymore.  I  bdieve,  in  fBOt,Uiat  he  would  produoe  twenty  cents  a  di^morf^ 
becsuse,  of  the  arwage  product,  labor  is  only  ^>proziniat«^  half  of  its  valua. 
But  ia  that  your  expmienoe— you  ftbo  bare  had  so  much  experienoe,  Mr 
Pamx,  that  a  vocational  eduoation  ought  to  inoreaae  the  average  earning 
powtf  of  tbeae  800,000  childrm,  whom  we  are  talking  about,  ten  oenta  per 
dar  per  pnpQ? 

Mr  Fnmet:  I  think  it  is  a  very  oooBervative  eatimata.  The  figures  for 
Um  Isat  two  gradaating  olassM  at  the  Beveriy  Paik  boys'  sohotd,  at  Bevoly, 
HfnwaahuaeHa,  indicate  that  bcon  Kt  seventeen  going  out  tnm  this  Beveriy 
Psric  boya  sohocd  to  the  Aops  of  tiie  United  dioe  machinery  earned  douUe 
the  wages  <A  the  ^qventieea  who  left  the  aobool  at  fourteen  Mid  were  entirely 
mthoot  any  edooatioa  save  the  expvienoe  gained  in  the  shop.  Of  ooura^ 
that  is  an  sctreme  case,  but  I  think  that  twenty-five  oenta  a  day  ocrtainly, 
•ad  [xobably  fifty  eoata  a  day  would  be  the  average.  You  are  oertainly  oafe, 
I  think,  on  tbe  tern  oont  eatimato,  it  eeons  to  me,  Mr  Cheo^,  in  the  judgment 
rfall  of  ua. 

Mr  KSioaey:  I  tried  to  be  exoanively  oooaervative,  and  I  believe  I  have 
bam.  It  is  far  mora  than  ten  cents;  but  even  aseunmig  that  it  is  ten  cents  a 
day,  and  ibef  are  gmng  to  work  280  days  a  year,  there  is  S2S  a  year,  of  in- 
aeasedinooaae.  Now  «28  a  year  multi^died  by  800,000  children  ia  122,400,000, 
and  mohQ^T  ti>at  by  twenty  years  of  eervioe,  and  you  see  that  the  value  of 
the  inenaeed  training,  as  measured  by  wages,  is  S14S,000,000.  Nobody  will 
bdiere  yoa  when  you  state  thoee  figuree,  but  iriiere  are  they  wrong?  Where 
are  they  not  abecdutdy  conaervativeT    la  there  a  flaw  in  that  argumentT 

Mr  ^mnelow:  Abeolutdy  not,  Mr  Qieney.  Hie  wages  of  the  ^iprentioa- 
ship  adieme  of  the  Banta  Fe  Railroad  would  put  your  argument  to  shame. 

Mr  Cheney:    As  being  abeolutdy  oonscTvative? 

MrWlidow:    Certainly. 

Mr  Cheney:  But  now  consider  that  we  aasume  the  Btatea  wne  going  to 
Uke  care  of  another  800,000,  and  you  reach  the  figure  at  not  U48,000,000^ 
Imt  1096,000,000  of  increased  ""^ing  powv,  as  the  result  of  an  ezpmditure 
on  the  part  of  tbe  fedsal  goremmait  of  112,000,000. 

Reproeuntotive  Fees:  That  is  not  aU.  You  are  just  putting  that  up<a 
the  hamt  of  eamiimi,  to  my  nothing  about  tbe  Joy  the  dolled  wcrker  wwild 
have  am  thft  bua^v. 

Ur  Cbtotyt  Moving  at  all.  I  am  simply  measuring  thaae  children  in 
dolbva  and  eenta^  and  I  know  it  it  all  wrong. 

ReiMwentetive  Holies:  Mr  CSienQy,  I  will  state  a  little  incident  along 
that  line  that  oocuiied  dowo  in  uty  state  neeaOy.  A  man  was  buUding  a 
booae,  aztd  a  brmer  hauKog  aand,  and  that  lormw  waa  funushing  bis  vagra 
and  hia  hoiae,  and  ho  waa  getting  S2  a  d^r;  and  the  briok  mason  woa  gettjog/  ^ 
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9S  «  dxf.  Ooe  mm  ft  AJlled  Uxim  and  the  othar  wm  &  Mmraoa  bnut, 
with  JDflt  hk  wagm  and  mule^  ritoTding  dirt.  It  struck  me  witit »  good  deil 
of  [one. 

Mr  Qwiugr:  Let  ub  look  ti  it  Sram  aaotber  ooonooiic  angle.  I  hare  toied 
to  make  aa  eatiinato  of  bow  much  aotaetj  invvta  a*  an  organind  nbdlt  in 
bringing  a  *^'^^'^  from  infancy  to  indt^Mmdenoo,  in  bringing  a  obUd.  np  to  tlw 
pcmt  when  he  depends  xtpaa  his  parents  for  nothing,  wfaidi  I  woold  mmhu 
iratild  be  between  nerenteen  and  ei^teoi  years  of  age,  before  be  renebad  the 
period  of  comt^te  indqiendenoe.  If  you  figure  living  t-rjuwuff^  tt  a  miwiniiini, 
eduoational  expense  at  $25  a  year,  all  the  pidice  and  gorfnment  expeoxe 
at  the  ratio  that  rales  in  Conneoticni,  you  will  find  U>at  socioty  has  inrated 
in  eray  child  that  reached  eighteen  yean  of  age  S4,000;  that  is,  that  amooBt 
of  Dumqr  has  been  expended  before  that  child  beeotnee  indqMBdcDt  tad 
htifpxm  to  make  an  economic  return  to  Bodety. 

I  have  taken  the  figure  whicfa  the  Russell  Sage  foondatiott  pre  of  1,800,000 
childnn  becoming  fourteen  years  <rf  age  eadi  year,  and  for  the  next  f oor  ynn 
I  have  made  a  deduetioB  tA  6%  for  the  annual  death  rate,  iriiicfa  isoertsinlr 
ezeenive,  end  you  reach  dte  figure  tisaX  Ihse  are  beooming  w^iteen  yesn 
(rf  age  in  eadi  year  in  the  United  States  1,600,000.  OnthoMl,S00,000duldno 
becoming  eighteen  yeaia  of  age  every  year,  aode^  odleeUvdy  has  spent 
$4/)00  i^Mce,  wfaidi  makes  the  aggregate  som  of  mx  biUiaa  d<dlars  spent  npoa 
these  duMrai  before,  in  an  edMUMoic  sesse,  they  begin  to  niske  a  retion  to 
■ode^;  of  eourse  tiiey  have  returned  infinitdy  more  in  du^,  love  and  sernee 
to  &^  parent*— but  befcne  they  begin  to  make  a  matoial  retura  to  sodet; 
over  and  above  the  oost  of  their  own  ke^,  there  has  beeo  six  bilfion  ddlin 
QMut  upon  tima.  Is  it  tmnatursl,  is  it  extravagant  to  ask  m  order  to 
make  an  inveatanoit  of  96,000,000,000  a  little  more  itfeetrve  that  you  qtend 
(12,000,000  or  two-tenths  of  cum  per  centT  I  do  not  bdierve  that  mss; 
manufacturing  conmma  would  hesitate  very  long  on  thai  propoaitian. 

Looking  at  it  from  another  an^e,  in  etxpending  tiiis  S4,000  in  brii^ng  ■ 
diild  to  the  oonditicm  of  {noducing  more  than  he  eoets,  he  has  pertu^M  to 
average  earning  power  of  ^60  a  year  for  the  fint  year.  That  probably  would 
be  the  average  earning  powo-  for  the  first  three  yean  of  imtraioed  labor. 
Three  hundred  and  fifty  dcdlnra  capitalised  at  4%  means  W,000.  If  ytn 
spend  $4fi  m<»^  of  which  the  federal  government  would  only  contiibnte  S!5, 
or  S4,04S,  you  eertainly  would  get  an  earning  pows  of  S400  a  year,  wliidi 
means  110,000  capitalised.  That  is  another  proportion  over  which  no  pro- 
ductive concern  could  hesitate  for  a  minute. 

However,  so  much  for  the  economic  neceeeity  for  federal  aid. 

There  are  other  general  connderatiofia  of  on  eoomxnie  natun.  The  Grat 
bthepointofviewtrfthetrendoflaboreoadiUans.  As  I  see  the  labor  condi- 
tions,  the  things  tiiat  make  for  unrest,  the  things  that  make  for  Uie  greatvt 
difficulty  in  the  labor  market,  are  the  large  numbeis  wbo  are  in  the  oaskiUed 
employments,  particularly  the  large  nundxre  who  hare  been  in  the  ondEilled 
employmeats  and  are  becoming  thirty  yeata  of  age,  and  realise  that  their 
service  is  in  lees  and  less  demand  for  every  year  they  are  at  it.  Tsk^n  col. 
leotively  as  a  whole,  it  seems  to  me,  that  is  the  saddest  fact  in  our  iodnathil 
*.  conditions.    He  great  body  of  unskilled  employeea  who  reach  their  Ughcsl 
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I 
wige  tapadty  wbea  tbey  we  in  the  moat  Tigaroui  atraigtb,  of  from  Iwen^ 
(0  twaty^our  yean  of  age,  and  who,  by  the  Ume  they  are  thir^  yean  (^ 
begin  to  go  down  and  faU  oS  and  be  ooiiBtantly  pushed  further  and  f  urtlier 
don.  Iltere  is  no  other  laating  help  for  that  ocHtdition.  There  lb  do  solution 
at  it  that  I  can  see  that  a  ponibl^  with  the  exception  of  training  tboee  men 
n  that  they  have  a  reeouroe  beeides  timt  Imite  lane  and  phymca)  atrnngth. 
The  MMmd  point  ctf  view  ia  in  t^  inoreased  eo6t  of  living.  We  worry 
ecDBtantly  over  Uie  iiMreaaed  ooat  of  living.  We  may  never  know  all  of  the 
faetm  that  mter  into  tbia  oost,  but  there  are  two  unmistakable  ones — the 
uDount  of  food  nqi[4y  and  the  amount  of  wages  available  to  pay  for  it.  The 
ghortening  of  houia  and  inaeaaing  of  wages;  all  of  the  luds  that  go  to  make 
life  more  wortJi  living,  and  luq>pineHa  more  general,  imdoubtedly  increase 
the  coat  of  living;  bot  the  two  most  definite  things  that  are  within  our  eon- 
Iml  are  tin  amount  of  food  that  can  be  mipplied  and  the  wages  that  can  be 
eanwd  to  p^f  for  that  food.  If  the  federal  government,  as  a  start  devotee 
itself  to  stimulating  an  education  in  agricultural  imxlucta,  and  in  inereaaing 
nor  skill  in  producing  oommoditiea  which  can  be  transferred  into  wagee  you 
have  an  immediate,  tangible,  oonorete  effect  upon  the  eoet  of  living,  which  is 
not  Ibeoretical,  but  i4>pBala  to  evoy  man's  sense  of  his  daily  living  expense. 
There  ii  anotbv  ptunt  of  view.  If  we  are  to  *"«■"*»'"  our  agrieultural 
and  our  "'^'M"*'  supremai^,  we  must  have  a  hi^  grade  of  skill;  we  must 
hare  the  ability  to  prodooe  more  artielea  of  a  hi^ta  standard,  and  I  believe 
that  the  time  is  coming  and  is  now  definitely  felt  by  all  producers  ttiat  quality 
coonts  for  neaily  as  mnoh  oa  quantity  in  tJw  balance  sheet  at  the  end  of  the 
year;  and  if  tlie  United  States  is  to  '"""tft'""  ita  poaition  as  an  industrial 
(■ctcr  in  tiie  worid,  that  suigemacy  will  dqiend  more  than  anything  dm 
upon  the  number  of  ita  skilled  wxvkera,  and  its  ability  to  produce  a  larger 
quanti^  ti  the  highest  quality  possible. 

THB  msTUBonoN  or  tsdxral  aid 

What,  next,  an  the  best  measurM  of  distaributii«  federal  aid  aad  the 
method  of  arriving  at  itT  The  minimum  pveportion  wfaieh  any  state  should 
receive  of  the  federal  appropriationa  should  be  baasd  iqwo  the  ratio  wfaieh 
the  numben  en^tged  in  agrioultuie  and  in  Um  trades  and  industnes  in  suoh 
states  bev  to  the  total  employed  in  the  United  States. 

Tliis  matter  has  been  diaoussed  with  a  great  deal  of  tboiougbnees  and 
vBiioua  mnnmirrii  havs  bsm  suggested.  Is  there  any  measure  mwe  definite 
and  eqmtaUe  in  detomining  the  ratio  wlueh  eaoh  atate  may  ieo«ve  ot  the 
tdi^  than  the  ratio  lAadit  the  numbers  engaged  in  the  useful  occupations 
is  those  states  bear  to  the  numbers  employed  in  these  occupations  in  the 
Uwted  States?  It  would  seem  to  be  the  fairest,  the  least  variable  between 
occinMbtions  ^'"^  the  most  easily  obtunable. 

Fbrthamore— within  the  above  marimimi,  no  state  ^ould  receive  mcrs 
than  otte-haU  of  the  amount  qwit  on  the  salaries  alone  of  instructors  of  the 
practice  <rf  a  trade  and  ot  the  theory  dhreoUy  related  to  it;  that  is,  the  amount 
whidt  the  State  distributes  to  any  school  would  be  limited  to  one-half  of  the 
amoont  qient  fiw  insbuotion  in  the  praotioe  of  a  trade  or  in  the  thetKy 
directly  related  to  that  practice, 
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The  measure  of  the  MlarieB  of  teaehen  011I7,  makn  for  three  facbn: 
Fint,  BunplidtT — it  is  d^nite  mnd  esaj  of  enforaaooit;  aeooiid,  it  anftor 
stMB  Uie  reel  purpose  of  the  ffaiA  and  ila  pnnuij  dependenee  npoa  the  ehH- 
aoter  of  the  mstTucttoQ.  Innet  upon  a  hi^  grade  of  tcaduna  and  700  bm 
tlKrebjr  a  definite  meaBore  of  nchievemenL  lUid,  it  k  in  aeoordaooe  with 
the  practice  in  nuuay  statee.  ttaaj  ot  the  gnuitt,  at  leart  ia  the  Eart,  m 
eontiibiited  upon  Oie  baaia  of  salary. 

What  would  be  the  ratio  of  one-half  of  the  ealazies  to  tlw  total  expaei» 
of  maintenanceT  Ezchiding  rent  and  interest  on  indebtedneM,  coot  cf  pomi- 
nent  improyement  and  npain,  the  expeneea  of  nuuntaining  vocatioiul 
ichoola  ore  Eq>proximatel7  80%  aalariee,  and  20%  other  expenan.  Of  QaX 
80%  of  sabriee  over  three^ourths,  on  an  average,  diould  be  spent  for  io- 
Btruction  in  the  practice  of  a  trade  and  in  tlie  theoi;  directly  related  to  it 
llat  leaves  about  06^%,  roughly,  as  the  r&tio  ol  the  current  expeosei,  «i 
an  average  devoted  to  actual  instmction  in  t^  praotioe  or  in  the  theny 
directiy  related  to  a  trade.  If  the  national  govenmient  paid  not  to  eieeed 
ODfr-haff  o(  this  it  would  ^iproziaiate  to  about  one-third  of  the  coat  of  emreot 
caqMDses,  and  poeaibly  to  <me-f  ourth  of  the  total  expensee  indoding  roit, 
int«reet  and  permanent  improvements.  The  proposal  is,  thoefore,  that  in 
the  rough  avo^ge  the  federal  government  should  pay  not  over  a  qnarta 
of  the  total  expenaee  to  be  incurred  on  aooount  of  voeaticmal  atiuxh  coming 
witJiin  the  grant. 

We  believe  that  federal  grants  should  be  distributed  in  the  fonn  of  a 
reimburaement  of  expensee  already  incurred  and  certified  to,  new  as  advaDDei 
preceding  actual  outlay.  Federal  grants  dtonld  be  only  made  on  tlw  receipt  ' 
of  a  certificate  of  oompUanoe  with  certain  conditions  speoifled  in  the  atatotet, 
and  I  have  endeavwed  vay  rou^y  and  briefly  to  sketch  tbeae  oonditiDDS. 
H<re  I  am  expressing  my  own  private  t^inkm,  and  not  the  opinion  of  the 
National  society,  because  I  bdierve  it  has  iMvcr  gotten  down  to  these  extet 
details.  Tlw  eonditums  are— First,  that  mooeya  must  be  qient  for  the  in- 
■bootion  of  aUUm  ow  fourteen  yean  of  ace;  Moood,  of  those  acMallr 
OBgaged  in  indnslzy  and  agricoltare;  third,  laaotioe  must  be  vpaa  a  ecmmg- 
cial  prodoot  or  thrau^  the  making  of  a  product  under  as  rigid  qMeifioalioiiB 
M  to  BtandardB  oi  quality  as  tadtt  under  eooqwtitiTe  cmditKKW. 

Men,  I  regret  I  must  take  i»ae  with  vrint  I  believB  to  have  b«cn  tb> 
trend  of  Mr  IVoeser's  thougjit.  If  I  undostand  him,  be  woold  exdoda  the 
altday  trade  sebod:,  irttfle  be  woold  admit  the  part  time  eo^pentm  sebook 
Hie  all-day  trade  school  does  notfiing  diffoent  Etmu  the  oo^ipetatiTe  sehosl 
■MsaUed,  but  transfer  the  co-operative  ide*  to  state  stqMrviBon,  and  iriiy 
ikouM  you  pennit  oo-operation  with  private  ODQdoywa  and  ferM  e»«pera- 
tkm  with  the  stateT 

Ur  Frosser:  May  I  answer  him  upon  tliat  punt,  Mr  CliairmanT  I  would 
not.  I  thorou^ily  believe  in  the  aD-day  and  Indnstrial  trade  sebocb  at  mndi 
as  you  do,  but  I  have  never  been  able  to  see  bow  it  ii  best  for  tbe  oatMsial 
government  to  standafdJae  the  work  of  the  dqr  ediocd  in  ■odi  a  way  as  to 
make  either  sound  legislation  poesible  or  anfordUe  after  it  was  p assart;  b 
other  words,  tlie  conditions  in  this  country  are  sudi  that  tbere  is  no  ai 
of  mind  betweeo  Ariiona  and  Maine  as  to  what  dioiild  be  done  ii 
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Bdxxd  for  duUren  betweoi  fourteot  and  mztMoi  jrean  of  age.  You  are  aware, 
Mr  CtaoBy,  m  w«U  aa  I,  erf  tha  gresi  bittcraeaa  then  ia  to-day  ia  tiiis  Country 
oftT  the  irtiole  questian  ot  the  all-day  Bohoot— what  it  should  teftch  and  how 
it  riuDld  teaidt  it. 

The  prapoeition  to  trtandardiae  the  d»y4ohool,  euoh  as  Mita  Qill  auggeated, 
ud  idiiiA  ;ou  nggeated  ia  other  and  more  geoenJ  terms,  ia  one  that  you 
could  not  paae  suoceaafully  through  CongreeB.  I  am  muoh  mive  interested 
to-day  in  gatting  legiaiatioa  paased  that  ia  aound,  aa  far  aa  it  goee,  than  I  am 
ta  tfaa  attenqit  to  vindieate  a  particular  tiieoiy  with  re^ffd  to  the  all-dqr 
Bdkooi,  much  as  I  behove  in  your  theory  and  my  own  in  regard  to  it.  If  you 
ma  mggnt  &  vttf  by  which  you  oaa  dnat  &  mesauie  with  regard  to  the  all- 
day  sdKM)!,  wluoh  win  be  aooeptable  by  the  states^  I  should  be  wy  ^ad  to 
nte  for  it,  but  I  have  new  been  aUe  to  thmlc  it  out.  I  think  Miss  N«rter, 
■oiH  the  table  from  you,  will  bear  out  my  statement — these  are  litorally 
gnxqn  (tf  middle  west  states  irtio  beJiove  in  tiie  coamopoUtan  hi^  sohool, 
irito  would  never  agree  one  minute  to  vote  in  oongress  for  such  standards, 
for  the  all-day  iitdurtrial  trade  achool  as  you  have  suggested. 

BlrQieoey:  Hr  Prossv,  I  think  you  have  misundesstood  my  suggaslions 
for  standardisation.  Tb«y  are  rather  in  the  nature  of  broad  oonditions  to 
guarantee  fideli^  to  a  purpose  thsn  standards  erf  methods,  of  sobjeots  at  ct 
Rndee.  Do  yoo  not  get  into  an  absolute  waste  of  mooqra  if  you  attempt 
to  define  your  schools  by  their  name?  U  yon  attempt  to  ny  OuX  these  grants 
ihaD  be  made  to  "part-time  schools"  or  "oo-operative  sehools"  or  "evening 
•dtods,"  cr  "cMktinuatioo  schools,"  you  can  readily  eonoffive  of  an  infinite 
namber  ti  sins  possible  <4  commitmeokt  undm  these  names.  I  am  afraid  I 
did  not  ondvstand  your  idea  of  the  standardising  of  Uie  work  at  the  scbools. 
Tbe  limijjiig  ecMiditiona  must  be  broad  enough  not  to  attonpt  to  fix  the  diar- 
seteiwtica  o(  tiie  pruouawe  taught,  nrar  the  degree  erf  skill  that  goes  into  the 
Ftodoets,  nor  the  natoce  of  ooursee. 

yb  ProsBcr:  Let  me  put  the  question  this  w^:  Siqipose  that  this  omn- 
o  congress  iriiidi  should  provide  that 
D  the  state  boards  of  eontrol,  to  be  disbursed  to 
»  of  tnuning  within  the  state,  either  for  workers  atready  employed  in 
oommetcial  establiBhineDts,  or  for  wotkets  attending  schools  having  shops 
attached,  when  ooounerdal  owiditiaas  were  met,  and  thoee  oonditions  oon- 
■isted  among  oths  Uiings  of  a  certain,  definite  nnmber  of  hours,  Ubor  upon 
certain  salesble  prodoets  and  so  coi — nothing  aaid  about  the  all-dsy  school — 
nothing  ssid  about  the  part-time  sehool-^iothing  said  about  the  evening 
■ehooL  It  (mly  tolas  ao  aot  of  the  mind  to  immediatdy  translate  that  into 
the  ptopositioti  that  vriiat  we  are  inaitting  upon  there  is  mily  one  sin^  type 
of  sn-daiy  sdKxd  that  would  possibly  meet  oonditions,  and  immediatdy — 
Mr  Chenej:    Pardon  me,  Mr  Proaeo^ — 

Mr  Proaer:  But  there  are  states  all  ovw  this  United  States  that  have 
slnady  written  into  their  l^pslation  a  different  conception  of  the  all-day 
•diool  firam  the  one  Uiat  you  suggest  there.  HepreeentatircB  in  congress 
would  not  vote  for  suoh  a  measure. 

Hr  CSieoey:  I  cniat  have  given  a  very  ■"'■tfV—  inqveedoD,  beoause  I 
etrtofnly  would  not  tie  up  to  cr  omnmit  you  to  an  aU-d^  sdiool;  I  would 
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tie  Ton  to  Htj  M&ool  Out  oonfotmed  not  w^  Um  smim  bat  wiUi  the  eoodi- 
tions.  You  oui  qxnd  your  fedcnl  moocy  wHh  giren  QrpM  ol  adwok  lb*t 
Mme  within  the  oonditiona  for  W^'"g  duUna  avis  [onrteen  yean  (rf  ige; 
who  are  afavady  in  induatiy,  or  if  Dot  in  tndustiT  toe  engaged  in  the  pnctM 
of  ft  trada  imdtr  wmditifmii  that  ara  oomparable  with  eompetitin  eooditioBa; 
irito  an  taaiM  hjr  tnatiUBtan  who  have  had  actual  oqieriatoe  in  the  trvki 


Connactient  goca  avMi  farther  than  that,  and  inaata  that  tbqr  muit  be 
cither  in  indoatiy  or  in  a  aduxd,  or  in  any  oombinatian  of  both,  f  ar^'«i^ 
weeks  in  a  year,  (orty^our  boun  in  a  we^  lliat  pennita,  without  tlw  alight- 
cat  difficuHr,  your  co^ipenttvie  aehool,  your  part-time  aofaocd,  your  att^l^ 
■ebool;  and  there  is  not  any  nneatioa  or  aqy  poaibili^  of  rinitting  oat  tig 
one  of  thon,  tbou^  none  ii  mwrtiooed  by  name.  It  ooty  inaista  that  it  imat 
be  a  definite  effort,  limited  to  tbooe  who  are  in  tndustiy,  and  it  iaaiett  ai  a 
guarantee  that  tbey  mnet  eitbcr  be  aetuaDjr  in  induatry,  or  be  wortjng  unds 
eooditioDa  that  ue  oomparable  with  thoae  oonditiaai  iriiiofa  preTail  in  indnatt} 
or  agricntture. 

Mr  IYonb:  There  ia  jwt  one  thing,  Mr  Cben^,  that  you  probahty  do 
not  take  into  oonaidcntioa  in  that  matter,  and  that  is  thia.  You  might  put 
that  in  the  law  in  that  tbrnpt,  but  it  would  result  in  this:  It  would  be  foceaces 
bdore  tiw  bill  was  etrer  psMsd.  Conaeotieut,  we  wiU  sfty,  for  example  mi^ 
meet  the  cooditicBa  of  that  act,  beeauae  that  ia  Ccumectieut'a  beJi«^  as  a- 
premed  in  the  |»aetioe  of  its  Btate  board  of  education;  i~it-n^  would  not; 
niintMS  would  not;  (Aio  would  not;  Iowa  would  not,  and  so  on.  fiutiAit 
would  h^ipen,  iriiidi  wtmid  make  the  statea  oppoaed  to  the  pnpositkn, 
would  be  Uiat  Craneeticut  would  be  drawing  national  mooey  for  a  ^rps  d 
all-div  Bchool — 

Ur  CSwncy:  (Interposing)  Pardon  me,  Mr  I^aaser;  that  ia  not  fair,  be- 
eauae I  have  set  up  a  definition  that  admita  eVciy  type  of  acbool  bom  the 
(Sneiniiati  oo-operative  adiane  to  tlie  Wiseonain  pJan  for  a  eomtinaatinn 
trainisg  (rf  ehUdrai  abeady  onployed,  oonfenning  to  iTrtain  fimtdititTW 

MrFMascr:  Ismnot,MrCbeDey, tqringtobeuBfairtoyoa.  lammerdr 
saying  that  Conneotieut  would  opvate  a  s^Mcd — I  wiB  not  eaD  it  an  aUnlsjr 
adiool— of  a  kind  for  iriudi  it  would  reeene  national  moaey,  irtxn  thtst 
other  states,  not  beliering  in  that  adwol,  woaU  be  thrown  out  bom  leeeinni 


Mr  Qteoey:  Tliqr  can  run  their  part^ime,  oontinuation  or  ovenii^  sefaoi^ 
as  wdl  OS  all-day  schools. 

Mr  Fnsscr:  That  would  not  oonforat  to  the  gorenunent  raqnirtmaila 
on  that  point. 

Mr  CbKOBj:  They  would  oonfonn,  for  their  ohildran  would  bs  ow  foiB- 
teen  yean  of  age  and  already  engaged  in  industry  and  be  tau^t  by  instrucbn 
in  the  praetice  of  the  trade,  who  have  had  eqverienoe  in  that  tnde.  TboM 
are  the  on^  oonditioaa. 

Mr  Proesea-;  But  your  defioitioii — I  may  be  totally  o(»fuaed,  Mr  Cbtas; , 
and  if  I  am  I  am  ready  to  withdraw  bU  of  my  remarka — as  I  understand  iX. 
clearly  admits  of  the  possibili^  of  national  granta  to  a  acdiool  of  the  ^rpe  ti 
the  Connecticut  trade  schools. 
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Hr  Qicney;  Certaintr  it  doea,  just  as  it  would  to  the  Fitehbu^  oo-opw 
UncMbooi. 

Ur  Promat:  Bat  woold  not  pertnit  ol  pving  gnats  to  the  type  <rf  cosmo- 
politsB  hi^  KJMxd  oontemplated  in  lUioms. 

Hr  Cheauj:  la  Illinois  those  ohildm  an  not  in  industry,  aor  iindtr  toy 
conditionB  oompanble  with  it. 

Mr  Proescr:  Let  me  m&ke  my  point,  whioh  is  this:  Hist  being  the  esse, 
Connectiout  would  secure  nstionsl  granta  for  the  benefit  of  children  not  yet 
gone  to  work;  IDinoia  would  not  secure  such  national  gnmts,  and  therefne 
would  Dot  vote  for  meb  a  law.    That  is  the  only  point  in  mind. 

Mr  Cbeney:  I  think  the  answec  to  that,  Mr  Proeaer,  is  t^iat  the  graat 
to  the  oosmopolitaa  high  schools  would  not  be  spent  for  any  ^eetive  type  of 
nxational  education. 

Mr  Proeser:  lliat  is  the  very  point  you  ore  trying  to  enforce  as  to  some 
d  the  states.  The  point  wiUi  ua  is  Uiis:  We  do  not  objeOt — all  of  us  are  in 
Ihtar,  as  I  understand,  of  the  all-day  industrial  and  bvde  schools;  it  is  not 
thst  at  all,  but  our  difficulty  is  to  see  any  way  that  you  could  standardise 
that  particular  form  of  traiiuDg,  in  view  of  the  wide  diffo'ence  of  opinion 
uDong  tbe  states.  You  would  object  to  the  qtendtng  of  monqr  in  the  ooamo- 
politsn  hig^  sdiool  and  they  would  object  to  spending  mon^  in  any  other 
way  than  in  ooamopolitan  high  schools.    That  is  the  task — 

Hr  Cheney:  The  omditions,  to  recapitulate,  which  I  hare  enumerated 
lie:  Hiat  diildran  must  be  over  fourtem  years  of  age;  must  be  actually  in 
industry,  or  under  conditions  similar  to  industry,  under  insbnction  as  regards 
the  ptaetioe  of  the  trade,  by  thoee  who  h&Te  had  actual  eqxnenoe  of  not  leae 
than  two  or  three  years.  Ilwy  must  have  had  actual  expoienoe  in  the  trwile. 
IIm  ids*  Of  expending  mon^  for  tcMbing  the  practice  oS  tiia  trade  by  aca- 
danie  sdiool  teadxTB  is  sbedutely  foolish.  If  federal  grants  ore  going  into 
that,  yoa  had  oartainly  better  not  make  any  granU  at  alL 

No  fecieni  grants  should  be  made  befcre  the  preemtation  of  a  plan  by 
the  state  >ad  its  annoval  by  some  federal  jury,  which  was  a  condition  that 
Miss  Gin  stated  very  f(vcibly. 

As  regards  the  aims  und^lying  these  fedasl  aids.  Miss  Gill  hsa  been  over 
them  BO  thoKTOghly  that  perhaps  it  is  not  neoessaiy  for  me  to  rqwat.  The 
expenditure  of  moneys  by  the  federal  goTerament  should  be  inspired  by  the 
desire  to  stimulate  and  supervise  vocatjonal  education  as  a  national  anet. 
They  should  require  a  statistical  study  of  Uie  work  that  is  going  on;  they 
(houtd  aim  to  eqUAlize  the  cost  as  welt  as  the  opportunity  between  the  various 
otates  in  the  union,  and  Uiey  should  set  up  an  ideal  of  authority  upon  the 
wbject  of  vocational  education,  the  lack  of  which  now  often  leads  to  mis- 
carriage. In  starting  to  creato  a  public  sentiment  for  vocational  education, 
you  often  ran  into  a  clash.  That  clash  may  be  between  employers  or  em- 
ployees; it  may  be  between  two  groups  of  labor  unions;  it  may  be  between 
the  aebool  teadteis  and  the  emidoyen;  and  there  is  ntrimdy  who  can  speak 
with  authority  and  nobody  can  set  iqj  a  plan  that  all  can  say  "this  is  a  fair 
and  an  honest  plan,  and  deserves  our  wc^thy  consideration."  I  bdieve  that 
federal  wd  oouU  acoomplish  mudi  in  those  reepeots. 
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I  un  afnid  I  hsn  eonf  uaed  irtiat  I  mMnt  to  prenat  for  the  NatioBd 
•ooiet;  wilii  what  I  meuit  u  my  own  penonal  cpinioD;  and  the  HatioB*! 
■ooie^  will  hxn  to  enniM  me  if  I  finiih  with  my  own  psKHuJ  ^unioo. 

If  there  if  any  dunee  of  tbeee  panta  goinB  to  Qiiiting  ftcademio  or  eoltiinl 
aeboolB,  do  not  ipcnd  it.  U  yaa  »n  taiat  io  gift  Ihtao  ffvttiB  U>  eniSit 
oiltaml  fai|^  Mhoda,  do  not  call  them  grants  for  Tooatiaoal  edneatton.  In 
TDU  wiQ  not  pronote  induatrial  eduoation.  You  will  eotofalJA  no  new  p/pt 
fli  training  nor  Tenoh  any  diSvcott  grade  of  piqnla.  You  will  cmly  relieve  the 
atatea  erf  a  burden  iriiicdi  they  are  already  bearing  with  fair  auooeB.  If  joa 
find  it  is  not  poeeible  to  inaiat  iqwn  oooditifma  that  wiB  guarantee  a  oonct 
aim  of  these  grants,  I  would  b^  emphatically,  do  not  make  them.  If  yao 
cannot  eoforoe  the  conditions  that  the  moDeys  must  be  qwnt  for  childrm 
over  fourteen  yean  of  age,  who  ace  already  in  industry  or  agriculture,  uid 
under  instructors  who  have  bad  ezpoience  in  the  vocation,  and  upon  a  omi- 
mercial  product  or  something  that  is  its  equivalent,  do  not  make  these  grants 
because  they  will  be  inefiectuaL  They  will  simply  result  in  a  weak  type  d 
a  numual  training,  and  you  have  got  the  woA  all  to  do  over  again  and  tht 
argument  all  to  woric  anew. 

Miss  Neater:  Mr  Qieney,  you  iwd  in  the  beginning  that  thess  miiaM 
ihouU  be  sepantte.   To  idiat  extent  do  you  think  th^  ou^t  to  be  separate? 

MrCSieneiy:    I  beg  pardon. 

Hiw  Heater:  You  started  out  in  your  statemmit  by  saying  that  the 
general  and  cultural  training  and  the  industrial  training  should  be  m  Mpaiat* 
iehools.    To  iriiat  extent  wuold  yon  want  it  to  be  sipanteT 

ISiCbatey:  I  would  want  them  to  be  und«  entirely  sef«rato  inrirae- 
^  tore.  You  msy  eonduet  ttieni  in  the  same  building,  bat  most  of  flw  mimu- 
fiagefl  of  vootiaraal  training  have  ecme  thnu^  evltand  and  aeadwsie 
instinieton  end  methods.  I  think  this  commission  feels  wy  Strang  that 
we  must  have  trade  teaohen  to  teaidt  the  trades.  It  may  not  be  neee^uy 
to  hare  sqiarate  buildiB^ 

Mr  Litpp:  How  about  aeparate  administrationT  Wodd  yon  have  thtn 
under  the  otty  sopertntendeotT 

Mir  Cbtaes:   I  would  not  for  the  prsMot. 

Mr  Lapp:    Would  you  have  them  under  the  present  boards  of  edoBatiaiT 

Mr  Cheney;  I  certainly  would  have  them  under  the  present  boardi, 
where  they  are  wdl  wganised  and  efficient  boards.  If  there  are  no  boards, 
jou  win  have  to  (vgsnise  q>eeisl  boards  tor  that  purpose;  bat  thoe^  again, 
was  the  experimmt  in  Wisocmsin,  iriiere  they  c^aniied  differaot  bouds  and 
threw  the  matta  ow  into  the  hands  of  ibe  supcriatendent  of  sdnols.  80 
that  while  they  had  dual  boards,  the  executive  management  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  superintendent  of  schools. 

Mrl^over:   And  nxwestron^y  so  than  in  the  regular  pubhoadtoalsystBa. 

Mr  ChoHy:  More  sbtui^,  and  you  oame  into  ft  ridiealaaa  ^qatiaa 
irixre  you  had  created  a  setiarate  dual  qrstem,  and  then  said  to  tte  school 
supermtendent,  "Go  abend  and  do  just  as  you  pleMse." 

Miss  MarAall:    I  am  not  sure  that  I  naiksstood  the  eoaffiet  brtwsM 
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Mr  Chen^  and  Mr  FhMKr  about  th«  nll-dar  achod,  but  I  would  Hke  to  oak 
why  it  f<£owB  that  the  atatee  abould  differ  orer  the  all-day  aabooia  mora  than 
UkeQT  Aould  difftf  over  the  part-time  aohoob. 

Mr  Proma:  I  think  that  Is  eaailf  answered.  When  we  have  <me  probten 
to  deal  with  in  part-time  and  evening  inabuatioa,  jou  have  a  down  witii  Qte 
ilUa^r  sdwoU. 

MiH  Marshall:  If  the  federal  government  seto  up  a  standard  tor  what 
Ibftt  JUa^  aebotd  ahall  be,  I  do  not  see  tiby  any  Btata  dioald  not  otrnform 
to  thoaa  oonditionB  if  it  wants  the  ^l-dajr  achotd.  Otherwise  it  would  take 
itoredenlmoner  todevriop  theparMime  sohocdB.  I  do  not  see  why  it  oould 
not  haT«  just  as  much  federal  money  but  mme  part-time  and  leee  all-day. 

Mr  Oieo^:  I  thutlc  we  all  have  an  mtense  mtccest  in  this  inx)blem  be- 
eiuae  w«  think  it  is  gmng  to  get  the  child  out  of  dead  emd  employment  into 
nte  ol  the  ddlled  oocupationa.  Now  we  are  nevw  going  to  get  the  child  out 
d  a  dead  end  cmplayment  soMy  through  a  oontinuaticm  sehool  or  an  evening 
atbooL  Why?  Because  they  have  got  to  have  a  real  practical  eooaete  lesson 
to  start  with;  they  have  gottogetajobtoseethe  ponlnlitiea  of  a  furtbv 
iob.  Tour  oontinuatian  b<^iooIb  and  part-time  sohoolB  will  alwE^  fail  of 
idwUnng  tbe  dead  end  employments,  unlew  th^  can  give  ohildion  oat  <i 
(sipluyinent,  or  in  no  hoptfnl  employment,  the  dements  cf  a  real  training 
that  makes  them  valuaUe  in  industry.  When  a  obild  has  got  into  an  industry 
affording  promotion  and  hum  a  position,  then  you  «m  take  ^""  into  a  part- 
time  sdwol  and  he^  him  from  one  atq)  to  anotho'. 

Mr  Prosaer:  Do  you  qraak  of  part-time  echoed  there  sa  to  their  tnde 
ertwMBon  work,  (w  ac  to  the  continuation  of  a  geosal  cohureT 

Mr  QuMj:   Yes. — ^As  to  their  trade  extension  work. 

Mr  ProaMr:  I  do  not  think  all  of  us  are  thinking  of  it  in  that  way,  beeauae 
I  Qoold  quite  apee  that  the  part-time  school  might  not  take  the  child  from 
dead  end  emidoymoit  and  open  great  opportunitiee.  I  believe  if  the  child 
went  into  onokiDed  employment  and  then  hod  a  chance  for  furthor  education, 
he  might  step  from  that  low  grade  skill  to  a  hi^er  grade  skill,  just  beoauae 
td  his  mora  general  teaining  and  general  intelligent. 

MrC%ni^:  I  am  afnud  he  never  would.  I  think  you  would  undoubtedly 
find  iodrridnal  cases,  but  they  would  be  the  exception. 

MiH  Bdarritoll:  If  they  did  not  do  that,  it  would  aoaa  to  me  slmcat  im- 
poaoble  for  us  to  fed  that  any  boy  without  any  toalning  did  that,  and  certain^ 
we  hare  many  iriio  do  go  from  the  unskilled  on  up, 

Mr  C3teneyi   Who  have  gotten  a  start — 

UioB  Marshall:  Started  in  analdlled  pactions.  We  certainly  have  them 
\o  win  without  eduoatioD,  and  therefore  with  education  I  cannot  aoe  irtiy  we 
eoold  not  hi^  for  a  great  deal  mme  of  that,  just  by  increased  intelligence. 

Mr  Prvmat:  I  wooU  like  to  add  to  Mr  Cheney's  argument:  The  treod 
fd  ddld  U>or  legjilation  in  tb"  eounby  makes  it  abaoliitdy  ovtoin  that 
withia  Uie  next  fire  or  ten  yean  in  amne  of  the  statea  we  ore  gmng  to  hav» 
eampulany  attendance  at  school  until  sixteoi  years  o(  age.  Hie  very  poii* 
nent  qneatimi  aiisea — What  ore  we  gdng  to  do  with  those  ohiUrsn  from 
fovrtomi  to  nxteen  yeati  of  age  when  they  ore  thrown  bai^  onto  the  sdioabT 
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FsKKuUtr,  I  am  oppoawl  to  dald  labor  le^aUtion  Uiat  does  not  talm  bto 
eolisidention  the  lubmqiMnt  achooling  tbew  duldren  oo^t  to  Iutb.  Wbto 
tokm  aw^  from  the  ebopfl  and  factories  and  given  bade  to  the  octoob  for 
furthv  training,  at  onoe  Uie  question  at  the  all-daf  achool  ariao^  bcciiM 
that  IB  the  type  of  school  we  need  to  derdop  between  foarteen  auyd  Mitecn 
and  we  are  goixig  to  have  a  great  deal  of  the  ^-dajr  industrial  achool  tanti 
upon  us  by  compuboiy  ediool  attendance  legislation.  But  that  is  a  qntstion 
sepanto  and  i^wrt  from  the  KSponsibiLity  resting  <ki  thia  oomminiMi  of 
UDdeitaking  the  leeponsibility  of  turning  that  mon^  ovor  to  the  stales  to  be 
qtcDt  in  the  sll-d^  school.  I  am  ready  to  vote  personally,  and  would  be 
^ad  to  do  it,  tix  any  bill  anybody  will  draw  that  will  shsolutdy  sitfegnHd 
tiiat  money,  m  as  not  to  spend  it  in  costly  hif^  schools  for  a  little  dab  li 
manual  wch4e,  under  the  name  of  induatrial  education;  but  I  have  never  bmi 
aUe  to  see  how  it  could  be  done;  and  I  have  been  through  the  throes  o(  legis- 
latdon  down  here  for  the  last  two  yean. 

Hin  Neater:  I  do  not  think  any  of  us  would  want  to  see  it  used  for  jort 
a  dab  of  manual  training,  as  you  say.    What  we  want  is  a  tbwough  trainioc. 

lifr  Cheney:  Do  we  not  get  into  a  great  many  of  these  disagceemenia  ai 
to  legislation  in  attempting  to  define  types  of  schools  t^  giviiig  tbem  nsBMsT 
It  seems  to  me  we  ou^  to  drop  the  attempt  to  define  types  of  sdtoida,  hot 
define  the  general  conditions  under  which  all  schools  must  «dst  to  aoeompUi 
a  given  purpose.  "Hien  we  may  get  by  some  of  the  diffiouHaee  that  Mr  ftof 
has  suggested.   If  we  cannot  get  by  them,  I  would  ttot  have  any  fedaalsmit- 


FISB  BBCAPB8  ON  SCHOOL  BUILDINaS. 

Tlie  law  relating  to  fire  escapes  on  school  buildings  wu  Ap- 
proved May  2, 1913,  and  took  effect  from  its  passage. 

Since  that  time  five  hundred  fifty  sevoi  achool  buildings  hav« 
been  inspected  with  regard  to  fire  escape  conditions. 

The  following  is  the  law: 

Public  acts  of  1913 

Cbarxb40 

An  Act  Concerning  Fire  Escapes  on  Public  School  Binldings 

Section  1    Er^y  building  used  as  a  schoolhouse,  which  is  two  or  roorr 

stories  in  height,  and  in  which  the  greatest  deration  of  the  flow  ol  any  stoc? 

actually  used  or  oconpied  by  pupils  is  ten  feet  or  more  above  the  adJMntiw 

ground  at  any  accessible  door,  window,  or  oUi«  suitable  plaee  of  eat,  diall 

be  provided  with  at  least  one  adequate  fire  esc(^>e,  of  iron  or  Qth«  inoombus- 

tible  material,  securely  erected  on  the  outside  of  said  building  for  eatb  t*n> 

hundred  and  fifty  pupils  or  fractional  part  thereof;  and  such  fire  esc^>es  afaall. 

at  all  times,  be  kept  free  from  obebrucUons,  shall  be  so  designed  as  to  pnnnt 

persona  from  bong  pushed  off  or  falling  from  same,  shall  be  conveniMtlj 
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tceentble  to  and  from  each  floor  of  t«n  or  mon  feet  abore  the  adjoiiung  ground 
d  mid  building,  Bholl  be  of  sufficient  widtli  and  strength  at  all  parts  so  that  the 
tamg  may  be  crowded  from  top  to  bottom  with  adult  persons  deecendii^  two 
tbrtart,  and  the  exits  of  each  floor  to  same  shall  consLst  of  docnurays  whose 
base  shall  be  level  both  with  the  floor  of  said  building  and  the  landing  of  the 
fire  ese^w  to  which  it  leada.  Said  doorways  shall  not  be  less  than  three  feet 
wide  nor  seven  feet  high,  and  shall  be  closed  by  double  doors  hinged  at  the 
ado  to  swing  outward  arranged  so  as  to  be  readily  and  quickly  opened  from 
Che  inside  and  shall  have  clear  glass  panels  or  sashes  extending  from  not  m<ve 
than  eight  inches  from  iLe  top  to  not  nxve  than  two  feet  from  the  bottom  of 
ueh  door;  and  the  landing  of  the  fire  esoi^M  at  each  flow,  if  Uiere  be  two  or 
more  separate  rooma  or  hallways  adjoining  eaob  othw  and  oonvenient  to  said 
landing,  shall  have  two  or  more  doorways  leading  to  it,  eaob  doorway  to  be 
fnun  a  sqwrate  room  or  haU.  The  provisions  of  thin  seotion  shall  not  apply 
to  two-stcoy  buildings  with  fire-proof  halls  and  two  oi  more]  exits  on  the 
ground  flow  (qxaiing  out. 

&c  2  "Die  chief  of  the  fire  department  of  any  city  or  bcntnigh  and  tile 
«Ute  board  <d  education  shall  have  power  to  enf  oroe  the  ptovisioDB  of  this  act, 
aod  it  shall  be  the  du^  <d  Kud  offldab  and  said  boud,  acting  either  oonjointiiy 
ta  aitigly,  immediate  iy>on  ita  passage,  to  forthwith  order  the  pn^wr  adtool 
aatbotities  to  [dace,  on  all  schoolbousea  w  buildings  tised  as  schoolhousea  to 
whidi  the  jttovisions  of  this  act  are  appUcable,  such  number  of  fire  eecspes  as 
win  eipiip  said  buiUiD^  in  aoc<Mrdanoe  with  the  provisiona  hereof. 

Sec  3  The  chief  of  the  fire  department  of  any  town,  oityi  borou^  or 
fire  disbiet,  or,  if  there  be  no  such  chief,  the  principal  or  superinteiMlait  td  any 
school,  with  the  ^proval  of  any  agent  of  the  state  board  of  education,  mi? 
exenq)t  wy  school  building  which  has  two  or  more  ways  of  egress  by  stairways 
OD  the  inside  from  the  provisions  of  thii  act. 

8kc  4  Any  sehoc^  building  which  is  not  equipped  with  fire  escapes  in 
■oeordanee  with  the  provisions  of  this  act  within  sixty  days  afttr  noUoe  given 
u  fxmded  in  section  two,  shall  be  condemned  by  tbe  official  giving  such  notice, 
and  dull  not  tiiereaftcr  be  used  for  school  purposes  until  the  provisions  of  tiua 
act  have  been  oonqilied  with.  In  case  any  such  building  is  used  for  school  pur^ 
poses  afte  bang  so  condemned,  the  oESciala  in  charge  of  such  building  shall 
be  subject  to  the  penalty  provided  in  section  2633  of  the  general  statutes,  and 
the  town  in  which  such  building  is  so  used  shall  forfeit  the  state  enumeration 
grant  during  Uie  time  su<di  building  is  so  used.  The  officials  m airing  mich  ordec 
may  cause  fire  escapee  to  be  erected  on  such  school  buildings  in  accordance  with 
the  provisiona  of  this  act,  and  the  cost  thereof  shall  be  paid  by  the  town. 

Sec  5    All  acts  or  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  herewith  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec  6    Hiia  act  shall  take  effect  from  its  passage. 

This  act  impoeea  upon  the  chiefs  of  fire  departmeata  and  the 
state  board  of  education  acting  ^ther  conjointly  or  ang^  the  en- 
fwcanent  of  ita  provisions. 

The  first  step  was  to  ascertain  what  school  boildings  did  not 
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meet  the  legal  reqiurementB.  Forms  on  wiui^i  to  reoord  data  idta 
school  buildisga  were  inspected  were  prepared.  These  were  used 
by 

1  Chiefs  of  fire  deparlxoeDta 

2  Superintendents  of  schools  in  dtiee  or  towns  vb^t  ttev 
were  not  fire  departments 

3  Special  agents  appointed  by  the  state  board  of  educatitn 
for  towns  where  ^ere  were  neitiier  fire  departments  nor  supo^ 
inteadoktfl  and  for  parochial  and  other  private  schools 

Three  hundred  forty  eeren  buildings  were  inspeoted  by  chiefs 
of  fire  departments  and  superintendents  of  school  districts  and 
two  hundred  ten  by  the  speraal  agents  of  the  state  board  of  educa- 
tion, "nie  agents  also  asfflsted  tiie  chiefs  and  superintendeDts  in 
maoy  cases  of  special  difficulty. 

The  cost  to  the  state  board  oi  education  of  enfwving  this  la* 
was  about  fSOO.  As  no  proriaion  for  eacpense  was  made  by  the 
act  this  amount  was  charged  to  office  expense  althou^  not  in- 
cluded in  the  estimate  made  before  the  law  was  passed. 

Three  hundred  twaity  seven  buildings  were  found  to  ooDf<sm 
to  tiie  provisions  of  the  law  and  were  approved.  Two  hundred 
thirty  required  tiie  ^ectioa  (^  a  fire  escape  or  alteration  in  tbe 
yriwHng  fire  escape  before  approval  could  be  granted.  In  some 
cases  the  school  authorities  preferred  to  build  a  second  inade 
stairway  and  so  c«Hne  under  the  exempt  class  rather  than  to  in- 
stall an  outfflde  fire  escape.  If  conditions  were  such  that  this 
arrangranent  aff  wded  equally  satisfactory  means  of  egress  in  case 
d  fire  it  was  approved  by  the  inspector. 

In  every  case  the  inspector  endeavored  to  carry  out  the  sgririt 
of  the  taw  and  afford  safety  to  the  children  attending  the  school. 

llie  opinion  of  the  Attorney  general  was  that  this  law  applies 
to  parochial  and  other  private  schools  as  well  as  to  public  schools. 
The  above  figures  therefore  include  both  public  and  private  sduxds. 

The  evidence  is  that  this  law  has  greatly  improved  the  fire 
escape  conditions  in  some  schools  where  the  fire  escape  facilities 
were  insufficient  or  poorly  ananged.  It  has  however  worked  iiard- 
ship  in  many  anall  and  poor  school  districts  where  the  building 
was  entirely  safe  and  a  fire  esc^M  or  alterations  to  the  building 
were  not  neoessary  but  were  required  by  the  exact  ttanam  (rf  the 
law  which  leaved  very  little  discretion  to  the  state  inspector  and 
otiier   aotiiorities.      It  was  found  also  that  in  many  cases  tbe 
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fire  e8C^>ea  b^ore  alteration  to  meet  the  apecificatioos  of  this 
law  were  more  effective.  The  act  requires  a  speci&o  kind  of 
file  racape.  Ttna  doee  .not  always  best  suit  the  conditions  of  the 
special  cases. 

Amendments  looking  to  more  reasonable  adnunietraluon  of 
the  law  have  been  proposed. 

SCHOOL   SATXNQS  BA11;ES 

Since  about  1890  Vbi  school  savings  bank  system  has  developed 
rapidly  in  the  public  schools  of  the  United  Staties.  Those  inter- 
ested in  the  movement  may  be  glad  to  know  something  of  ita 
ori^  and  early  development. 

Origin  and  early  history — The  school  savings  bank  erystem 
was  originated  by  M  Dulac,  a  teacher  in  La  Mau,  IVance,'  who 
inaugurated  school  savings  banks  in  his  schools  in  1S34  and 
continued  them  until  1870.  Isolated  attempts  to  establish  school 
savings  banks  were  made  by  teachers  in  different  countries  but 
no  lasting  system  was  evolved.  About  1873  Francois  Laurent 
prafeesor  oftivil  law  in  the  Univermty  of  Ghent,  Belgium  for- 
mulated a  plan  which  attracted  and  held  the  attention  of  the  world. 
School  savings  ..banks  have  now  been  introduced  in  Australia, 
Belgium,  Canada,  Denmark,  England,  Erance,  Germany,, Hawai- 
ian Islands,  Iceland,  Italy,  Mexico,  Prince  Edward  Islaod,  Switz- 
erland and  the  United  States. 

iTitroduced  into  United  States — School  savings  banks  were 
first  introduced  into  the  United  States  in  1876  by  Sereuo  F 
Merrill,  superintendent  of  schools  in  Beloit,  Wisconsin.  He  had 
attended  as  state  commissioner  the  Vienna  e^xnition  in  1873 
wiiere  at  a  conference  of  educators  he  met  Mr  Laurent  of  Bel^um 
and  became  interested  in  school  savings  banks.  Mr  Merrill 
instituted  in  his  schools  a  system  which  was  operated  for  several 
years  with  decided  success.  He  was  unable,  however,  to  interest 
supmntendents  in  other  cities  and  the  work  did  not  extend 
beyond  the  Bdcnt  public  schools. 

The  school  savings  bank  system  was  placed  on  a  permanent 
footing  in  the  United  States  in  1885  by  Mr  John  Henry  Thiiy,  a 
native  of  Belgium.  He  came  to  America  in  1859,  retired  from 
buanees  in  1873  and  devoted  a  large  part  of  his  time  to  school 
work.  He  evolved  a  system  which  aroused  popular  interest  and 
from  tiiat  time  the  movement  developed  steadily. 
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School  tavingg  banka  in  Cormecticta — In  Connectieut  waaj 
ot  the  laige  dtaes  OTgimued  school  savings  bank  systems  wluch 
proved  to  be  Bucceesful  and  valuable.  In  .^nil,  1914,  Mrs  S  L 
Oberholtier,  general  advocate  of  sohoc^  savings  banks,  stated 
that  Connecticut  vas  mftlHng  one  of  the  best  records  in  tbe 
Union  for  its  proportionate  scholar  bank  depoEdtors.  For  the 
school  year,  1912-1913,  the  last  time  full  statisticB  were  gatbered 
on  the  subject,  the  school  children  of  this  state  had  deposited  in 
school  savings  banks  during  that  year  $39,909.76. 

Since  that  time  twenty-nine  of  the  towna  tmder  state  super- 
vision have  organiaed  school  savings  bank  systems: 


Bolton 

EUinEtoD 

Sharon 

Bridgemtm- 

Essex 

Sbenaan 

Cantoa 

Kent 

Somen 

Chester 

Middlefield 

Suffield 

Chatham 

Montville 

TolUnd 

Colebrook 

North  Canaan 

Warren 

CoIumbU 

North  StoningtoD 

WMhiogtoi 

CoTeotry 

Old  Lyme 

Watwfori 

CromweU 

Saliebtiry 

Willington 

EaatLyme 

Saybrook 

The  following  excerpts  from  letters  of  the  supervisors  indicate 
that  the  movement  is  popular,  that  the  banks  are  doing  useful 
work  and  also  give  promise  (rf  development,  enlu'eemmt  and 
growing  usefulnefls  in  the  future: 

The  school  savinga  bank  has  been  introduoed  into  both  my  pieMtt 
towna — Easex  and  Saybrook. 

ReeuHa  in  both  towns  are  excellent,  eepeei^y  in  grades  2-G.    Gndei 
2  and  3  do  best  of  all.    Deposits  in  tbeae  gradae  eo  far  this  fait  arenp  | 
60c.  a  child. 

I  have  heard  no  complaints — only  eommendationa  heard  from  people. 
Suex  Sajibrook — H  O  CUtv^K 

The  children  of  several  of  the  sehools  in  the  towns  of  Chatham,  Cnn- 
well,  and  Middlefield  have  opened  acoounts  with  their  teaebna.  Tbt 
money  thus  received  is  deposited  by  the  teatdiers  in  the  local  savinp 
banks-  The  start  made  is  encouraging.  New  acoounts  are  being  ataited 
and  the  children  continue  generally  to  entrust  their  savinga  to  tbrii  ' 
teachera.  CAotAam  CromwM  UidH^uid-^  F  ComtD&t 

The  school  savings  bank  has  been  established  in  Canton  about  lii  ! 
years.  The  total  deposits  now  amount  to  avet  four  thousand  dolUn 
The  annual  deposits  are  about  eight  hundred  dollan.  There  are  verf 
few  withdrawals. 
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Tlie  scbo^  mTittfi  bonk  wm  establiaiwd  in  Cheater  laat  jrear.  It 
liu  been  very  succenful  and  pupils  are  depositing  Tegululy. 

Canton  and  Cheter—W  S  Dakin 

School  saviiigB  b&nka  are  in  operation  in  the  town  of  North  StoiuDgton. 

Hm  plan  Beema  to  be  very  Buooesaful.  There  have  been  not  the 
slightest  objectionable  features  and  the  children  take  the  pennies  to 
the  school  house  in  the  morning  instead  of  (as  obserred  previoiubr) 
taJnng  them  to  the  stores  for  oatfdy.  A  collector  from  the  bank  comes 
for  the  enrelopes  to  the  school  onoe  a  month  and  several  children  haT« 
bank  books. 

North  Sloningtort — W  W  Bpom 

The  school  savings  bsnkB  in  Tolland,  Willington  and  Columbia  are 
doing  wen.  During  the  spring  term  children  saved  S312.2B.  A  few  of 
the  schools  sent  deposits' during  the  summer. 

The  system  has  not. been  introduced  in  Bo»ab  or  Lebanon  but  it 
will  no  doubt  be  instituted. 

Bozrak  Colum&ia  Ld>atum   ToOand  Wtilinglon — L  T  Oarriton 

A  school  savings  system  has  been  established  in  the  Suf&eld  schools. 
It  has  proved  both  sucoessful  and  valuable  to  all  parties  conoemed. 

SaffiOd—N  S  Light 

In  the  town  of  Old  Lyme  a  school  savings  system  was  started  last 
May,  five  weeks  before  school  dosed.  In  that  time  over  $33  was  col- 
l»cted.  There  were  thirteen  who  had  deposited  one  dollar  or  more 
and  were  entitled  to  a  large  or  r^ular  bank  book.  In  a  small  town 
where  banking  fa«iliti«s  do  not  exist  the  school  bank  will  be  able  to  do  a 
much-needed  service  for  the  children.  The  people  are  in  favor  of  it. 
Old  Lymt^F  W  Shtarw 

I  have  sehool  aaviiMpt-banks  in  operation  in  the  towns  of  North 
Canaan,  Bharon  and  Warren. 

I  cannot  tell  from  my  own  knowledge  whether  the  savinga  banks  are 
now  proving  suceeaaful  and  valuable  or  not.  The  Canaan  Saving  Bank 
informs  me  that  it  has  never  been  sucoessful.  The  teachers  tell  me  the 
same.  The  only  proof  as  to  whether  the  scheme  is  successful  or  not 
eonld  be  found  in  determining  the  numbar  of  pupils  who  have  aequited 
the  habit  erf  saving  that  would  not  have  acquired  the  habit  if  they  had 
not  been  encouraged  by  teachers  to  save  their  money.  This  could  be 
deterrniiied  only  approximately  by  much  research  in  bank  records  and 
mmpating  the  relative  increase  in  habitual  children  depositors  who 
remained  halHtual  depodtors  in  adult  life.  litis,  of  course,  would 
require  *  longer  penod  of  time  than  school  savings  banks  have  probably 
been  in  operation  in  any  place.  This  like  many  other  school  ideals  is 
subject  to  control  by  environment  outside  the  school.  The  only  thii^ 
I  can  say  definitely  is  that  the  school  savings  bank  has  a  tendency  to. 
fsrm  ■  habit  of  saving. 

North  CaNooN  Sharon  Warren — S  B  Slant 
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Thore  ore  tohool  Mvinga  buJu  in  mil  Bohooli  of  ftut  IiJthm,  Montvilk 
ud  Waterford. 

Beault  of  one  school  month: 

No 

No  pnpils      depooiton 

East  Lvme  240  79 

MontviU«  416  85 

Waterford  459  132 

Totals  Ills  286  S222.41  100 

Orer  26%  of  ebildren  became  depositors  immediatelr,  and  9% 
depooited  (1  or  more  in  one  month  and  reoeired  individual  bftnk  booki. 

During  fall  term  the  number  of  depositors  inoreaaed  60%  and  tiic 
amount  of  deposits  76%. 

Two  or  three  schools  do  not  use  the  system  very  much,  but  in  about 
twenty  buildings  the  banks  are  very  successful. ' 

Ba»t  Lyme  MoninUe   WaUrford—C  B  Whetltr 

In  Coventry  the  school  savings  bank  plan  has  been  very  sucecMfiil- 
The  Tolltlnd  bank  has  been  very  obliging  in  the  matter  and  the  childnn 
are  now  saving  their  pennies. 

CoMnJry — /oAn  A  YvmJ 

Syatems  used  in  state  supervised  towns— The  foUoving  are 
the  two  ^steins  most  lai^ely  used  in  the  towna  under  state 


Each  pui»l  trishi&g  to  open  an  account  mih  the  sobool  savings 
bank  ie'' provided  with  a  deposit  card  upon  wiiich  all  deposita 
from  one  cent  up  are  credited  by  the  teacher  who  keeps  a  dupli- 
cate account  <d  the  amounts  depomted. 

Ttie  money  is  kept  in  the  name  of  the  town  aohool  oomnuttee, 
supervisor  or  teacher  until  a  pufnl  has  over  one  dollar  on  depont 
when  that  amount  is  depoedted  in  the  savingB  bank  to  bis  cndit 
and  the  pupil  receives  a  regular  bank  deposit  book.  The  money 
then  draws  interest  according  to  the  rules  of  the  bank. 

Pupils  may  draw  out  amounts  only  on  order  of  parent  The 
teadier  must  approve  the  order.  Money  may  be  brou^t  to 
the  teacher  for  deposit  at  any  time. 

The  teacher  receives  deposits  each  week  on  cme  deognated 
day  only.  The  deposita  are  banded  to  her  by  the  ptqnl  ouJoaed 
in  a  sealed  envelope  with  the  name  and  aoMunt  th«mm.  'DtB 
date  and  amount  are  entered  on  the  child's  depQEot'card  and 
also  on  a  duplicate  deposit  sheet,  one  copy  of  ^^ch  is  kept  by 
the  teacher  and  the  :Oliier  sent  to  the  bank.    There  is  one  shert 
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&»  eaeb  bank  dt^r.  At  the  bank  a  oard  is  kept  for  each  child. 
To  this  the  amounts  are  tfaneferred  ^xna  the  deposit  sheet  sent 
in  t^  the  teacher.  When  a  child  has  11.00  on  iiia  card  it  is  sent 
to  the  bank.  The  baok  chaises  oS  $1.00  on  this  catd  and  places 
the  amount  in  a  regular  bank  book  and  it  b^pbos  to  draw  Htterest. 
The  card  is  returned  to  the  pupil  to  be  used  as  before.  Money 
is  sent  to  the  bank  at  the  ei^iiiation  of  two  weeks. 

Amounts  may  be  withdrawn  on  order  of  the  parent.  The 
teacher  should  approve  these  orders. 

The  teacher  receives  amoimts  of  five  cents  or  more. 

Priget  offered  to  secttre  thrift  and  taeing—In.  Salisbury  a  Mend 
of  the  town  in  order  to  eiLcourage  tluift  and  aid  in- forming  the 
halnt  of  BRving  offered  a  prize  of  $5.00  sad  five  prizes  (^$1.00 
each  to  be  awarded  by  a  committee  of  thnci  to  the  ^  pupils  In 
the  pnUic  and  parochul  schools  of  the  township  who  should 
make  the  best  raoordof  savings  during  the  year.  In-making  the 
award  ^e  follomng  were  considered: 

1  The  money  must  be  actually  earned  by  the  pupil. 

2  Some  amount  must  be  saved  each  month. 

3  The  proportion  of  money  saved  to  ths  whole  amoont  earned 
by  thepupil.'  

4  The  unequal  opportunities  for  earning  money  due  to  differ- 
ences in  ages,  trork  required  at  hrane^  etc. 

5  A  record  of  aH  ftftmiwga  and  savings  must  be  furnished  to 
the  teacher  by  each  pujnl  who  enters  the  contest. 

Utese  conditions  were  int^ided  to  midte  any  pupil  eM^ble 
DO  matter  how  young  or  how  limited  the  opportunities  for  eamii^ 
mooey  as  t^e  prises  did  not  go  necessarily  to  the  pupils  who 
saved  the  lai^eet  total  amount  of  money  but  to  tiie  pupils  who 
made  the  best  showing  when  all  the  conditions  were  conadered. 

To  facilitate  the  matter  and  secure  uniformity  in  reports  a 
Btroog  manSa  envelope  with  name  of  pupil  and  school  and  columns 
f<Hr  dates,  earadnes  and  savii^  tiiereon  was  handed  to  each  pupil 
entering  the  contest. 

About  one  hundred  children  altered  the  contest.  Before 
the  end  of  &»  year,  however,  more  than  half  that  number  became 
inefigjble  for  the  prise  becaose  it  seemed  imposnble  to  comply 
witii  condition  two  requiring  tiiat  sometliing  be  saved  each  month. 

llie' largest  amount  eanied  was  $244.43.  In  that  case  the 
boy  was  allowed  to  save  <Hi^  $16i38  and  the  rest  of  the  amount 
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was  approiniated  by  the  pueata  for  the  purdiase  of  a  [whio  lot 
the  bojr'fl  miuical  eduation.  IV  largest  amount  saved  was 
$60.76.  Tike  total  amotmt  eamed  was  $501  and  the  total  amount 
saved  was  $223.  The  per  cent  of  eaniinga  saved  was  between 
sixty  and  one  hundred  per  cent. 

The  interest  of  the  children  in  both  earning  and  saving  was 
greatiy  etimulated  and  the  result  so  BatisfactCMT  that  tiie  same 
contest  is  to  be  opened  during  the  oomiog  echoed  year.  Other 
prizes  of  similar  amount  are  to  be  offered  by  a  lady  interested 
in  school  savings. 

Fdlue  of  ackool  sannga  bankt — ^The  value  at  sebod  savinp 
banks  is. widely  recognised. 

Education  for  life  must  include  much  more  than  tbe  reotiiig 
of  lessons  from  textbooks  and  the  working  out  of  asagned  UAa 
in,  the  laboratory.  Among  other  things  in  a  oountay  like  ours  it 
must  include  some  instruction  in  the  atofie  princiides  (tf  eonoo- 
mics  and  some  training  in  the  use  of  money  and  in  the  halRta  of 
thrift.  The  increanng  use  ot  the  schocd  saving*  bank  indieatee 
one  siinple  easy  and  practical  metiiod  of  ynftlnne  tiiis  a  part  of 
the  education  of  the  achoolB. 

Man's  great  motive  for  achievement  during  the  industrial 
centuries  has  heea  the'  accumulation  and  poesessicni  <rf  i»ivatc 
property.  He  has  beai  largely  educated  throu^  this  activity. 
His  {^opeiiy  idea  is  bo  fundamental  with  the  race  tiiat  it  should 
be  early  inculcated  among  boys  and  giris. 

The  problem  is  for  the  school  and  home  to  h(^  up  beftffe  the 
pupib  ideals  of  industry  and  thrift  ontal  tiiese  ideals  beoome 
controUii^  motives  in  their  lives.  One  beauty  of  this  poHey  is 
that  the  boys  and  girls  who  excel  in  industry  and  thrift  will  fre- 
quently not  be  those  who  have  been  excelling  in  books  and  athletics 
tiiuB  giving  an  opportunity  for  a  larger  niuuber  of  pujnls  to  ezed 
in  commendable  work.  With  our  present  exclusive  book  oooiae 
sons  and  daughters  who  are  contributing  largely  to  the  support 
of  the  home  or  whose  chief  talent  is  not  in  mastoing  tlie  printed 
p^e  see  hi^  grades  (accompanied  with  wcwds  of  iwaiae}  meted 
out  to  classmates  who  may  be  so  trifling  in  the  htone  as  even  to 
leave  all  chores  to  be  dcme  by  an  over^wiHked  fatho-  or  mother. 

School  saving  develops  the  child's  faidividualit?  and  seU- 
respcuDbility  causing  him  to  eoosidsr  the  earning  value  e^  money 
and  to  understand  it  as  a  comfort  factor  and  a  power  for  good. 
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If  the  proper  idea  is  imparted  in  the  teadung  the  saving  of 
penniea  beomnea  an  incentive  to  industry,  honesty  and  gaieromty. 
The  child  learns  that  only  by  owning  mil  he  have  the  power  to 
tspend  and  distribute. 

It  ia  astonishing  how  fast  money  will  {ule  up  when  it  is  set  at 
work. 

One  dollar  at  4%  ccnnpound  interest  mil  doubU  itself  in  seven- 
teen y^are,  amount  to  over  $60.00  in  100  years,  and  over  $216,- 
000.00  in  300  years. 

One  dollar  depomted  every  year  for  twenty  years  will  amount 
to  nearJy  Ourty  doOars. 

Non  TBS  Rnsuijn  or  Monthlt  Dsposm 


Realisation  of  the  accumulative  force  and  interest-bearing 
alMlity  of  small  sums  of  money  becomes  an  incentive  to  save 
fnRn  waste.  As  a  nation  we  need  to  develop  the  sense  of  economy 
and  Hmh,  In  general  Americans  know  better  bow  to  earn  tlum 
bow  t^ave.  We  need  to  be  constantly  reminded  that  it  is  not 
so  much  the  lack  of  alnlity  to  acquire  mon«y  as  lack  of  judgment 
in  expending  it  wisely  that  occamons  penury. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  teach  thrift  to  men  and  wmnen  iriio  have 
grown  up  ignorant  of  its  first  eaaentaala.  In  children,  however, 
we  have  unwrought  material  to  work  witlt  and  we  can  as  readily 
tmpren  them  with  the  habit  of  eccmomy  as  we  can  teach  them 
aritiimetio  and  geography.  Frugality  is  one  of  the  most  import 
tant  factors  of  citaienship. 

Wben  public  sentiment  gets  strongly  back  of  industrial  train- 
ing and  thrift  and  our  boys  and  girls  have  tasted  the  sweets  of 
persona!  ^hievement  and  earning  and  private  ownership  they 
will  have  the  same  joy  in  doing,  earning,  saving,  and  investing 
that  thfflT  parents  have.  This  continual  rec^ving  by  children 
from  parente  and  giving  little  or  nothing  in  return  makes  them 
sdfiah,  helpless,  wasteful  and  unappreciative.  They  have  little 
occasion  to  learn  the  value  of  a  dollar  in  the  only  way  that  one 
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can  learn  it — by  esming  it— and  conaequeDtlT-  are  wasteful'  aad 
destraotive  of  property. 

When  every  boy  and  girl  in  the  country  has  a  bank  aceonnt 
of  from  $100  to  $400  at  the  time  of  graduation  from  the  elementuy 
Bcfaool  course — an  achievement  possible  in  any  community  vibea 
Bcbool  savings  banks  are  in  operation — ^the  future  will  be  far 
more  encouraging. 

TKNT  CATKRPILIAE  £0G-1USS  DSSTBOYINQ   CONTEST 

During  the  school  year  1913-1814  about  10,000  school  children 
in  the  state  engaged  in  a  contest  for  extennination  of  the  tent 
caterpillar. 

The  tent  caterpillar  is  a  native  of  North  America  occurring 
throi^h  the  eastern  United  Btates  and  Canada  westward  to  the 
Roc^  mouotuns.  Damage  was  recorded  as  early  as  1346  aad 
there  have  been  periodical  outbreaks  ever  since  but  mwe  pro- 
nounced and  noticeable  in  New  England  than'  in  other  parts  of 
the  couptry.  Ck)nnecticut  suffered  extensive  damage  from  this 
pest  in  1902  when  the  insedB  were  found-in  greats  abundance 
than  for  more  tiian  nxtiy  years  previous.  From  that  tome  tittle 
damage  was  experienced  until  duhi^  the  summer  of  1913  when 
their  unusual  abundance  awakened  people  to  the'necewty  fa 
action.  '  ^ 

1^  tent  caterpillar's  eggs  are  laid  during  the  last  days  of  June 
or  the  first  of  July  in  cylindrical  masses  encircling  auall  twiga. 
After  depositing  a  ring  of  eggs  averaging  about  250  in  numba*  the 
parent  ihoih  covers  them  with  a  viscid  fluid  which  hardens  giving 
them  a  varnished  appearance.  The  eggs  are  probably  greatly 
[nt)tected  by  this  coating  ^m  the  weaihffl  and  from  predaoeous 
insects.  They  do  not.Iistch  until  the  following  April  thus  natain.- 
ing  upon  the  twiga  for  about  nine  months.  - 

The  hatching  of  eggs  in  a  single  mass  extends  over  about  tiuee 
weeks.  As  the  little  caterpillars  appear  they  be^  to  feed  on  tiu 
new  leaves  which  are  then  unfoldii^.  Afte^  a  few  day^tb^  spin 
many  silken  threads  to  fonn  their  nest  usually  in  a  tark  of  the 
branches.  This  nest  or  colony  contains  the  caterpiUaiB  from  m 
single  mass  of  e^s.  As  they  crawl  along  the  branches  from  ^xai 
nest  to  the  feeding  places  they  spin  threads  forming  roads  which 
they  follow  day  after' day  as  they  go  from  the  nest  to  the  feeifizig 
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pUcee.  When  the  catei^illara  are  lull  grown  they  hang  down  by 
theee  threads  and  are  blown  by  tiie  wind  into  other  trees  and 
<Hi:hardB.  They  feed  according  to  the  weather — eating  during 
thd  wanner  portioii  of  tile  day  and  staying  in  the  nest  when  it  is 
cool  or  cloudy.  Tbe  black  and  choke  cherry  are  the  favorite  and 
natural  food  plant  of  the  epecies.  When  the  caterpiUan  are  not 
abimdant  none  but  wild  cheery  tiees  aie  attacked.  The  apple  ia 
the  next  duuce  and  in  seasons  when  the  caterpillars  are  numerous 
orchards  are  Bometimes  entirely  defoliated.  They  have  been 
found  to  eat  also  plum,  pea«h,  rose,  witch  hazel,  beach,  barbercy, 
oak,  irillow,  poplar  and  birch.  Altboi^  the  damage  caused  is 
often  more  apparent  than  real  the  caterpillar  causes  real  damage. 
The  bees  are  attacked  early  in  the  season  and  are  i^prsciably 
injured. 

Tbe  average  feeding  period,  ia  about  ax  weelu  during  which 
tune  the  inaeots  have  molted  or  cast  thdr  eldns  several  timea. 
Aa  they  grow  larger  their  aiqwtitra  increase  and  Uiey  devour  leaves 
rapidly.  They  stop  feedii^  for  a  few  hours  during  the  molting 
period.  When  fully  grown  they  oeaseeal^  and  wander  about 
restlessly  tar  a  day  or  two,  then  spin  white  silken  coooons  in  the 
grass  under  the  trees,  in  the  crevices  of  the  rough  bark,  or  about 
buildings,  boxes,! and  oihst  places  near  the  infested  trees.  There 
is  but  one  l«x>od  eadi  year.  - 

There  are  several  methods  of  controlling  this  pest — one  by 
broshing  the  nests  away  and  killing  the  caterpillars.  This  should 
be  done  at  night,  in'  early  maming,  or  <^oudy  weather  when  the 
cftterpiliars  are  all  in  the  nest.  A  cone-shaped  wire  brush  attached 
to  a  pole  is  effective  for  this  purpose.  When  inserted  in  a  nest 
and  given  a  turn  or  two  the'  mtire  mass  is  removed  and  is  tiien 
easily  destroyed  by  holding  ova  a  torch.  Btiming  the  nests  in 
the  tnes  by  use  of  a  torch  is  another  method.  This  is  not  advis- 
able as  it  is  almost  certuu  to  injure  tiie  tree  seriously.  Spr^risg 
the  leaves  witii  a  stomaeh  poison — lead  arsenate  or  Paris  green— ^ 
a  third  metiiod.  The  disadvantage  of  this  is  that  it  cannot  be 
used  mitil  the  eaterpillais  have  ctnnmenced  to  feed  and  so  have 
done  some  damage.  The  best  pos^Ue  method  of  conteol  is  the 
destruction  of  egg-masses  during  tbe  winter  season  before  tbe 
caterpillars  have  hatched.  It  was  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
about  organized  effort  in  this  direction  that  the  teat  caterpillar 
contest  was  arranged. 
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TioB  contest  was  conducted  by  the  Ccmnecticut  Agricultunl 
coU^e  witJi  the  cooperation  of  the  State  board  of  education. 

The  incentives  for  the  enthusiasm  of  the  school  children  weie 
prizes  to  the  amount  c^  about  $800  offered  by  the  CoBJWCticat 
Agricultural  college  extension  service,  the  Hartford  Coorant  and 
many  individuals  and  granges  throughout  the  state  iot  higjieet 
scores  in  the  number  of  ^g-maases  collected  and  destaqred.  The 
Courant  offered  also  four  monthly  prises  of  $5  for  the  best  acootmti 
written  by  members  of  the  egg-mass  destroying  league  telUng  bo* 
the  egg-^nasaes  were  collected  and  destroyed,  in  what  trees  the; 
were  found,  and  interesting  experiences  connected  with  the 
campaign. 

The  contest  was  carried  on  under  a  prescribed  code  of  rules  and 
was  managed  through  the  schools.  The  egg-masses  were  collected 
by  the  pupils  and  turned  over  to  the  teacher,  who  counted  them, 
credited  the  pupil  with  the  number  turned  in,  and  destroyed  the 
twigs  or  branches  on  which  the  masses  were  found. 

To  better  accomplish  the  purpose  of  tiie  contest  a  league  wu 
started.  Children  became  members  of  the  league  as  soon  as  they 
collected  uid  handed  te  their  teachers  100  egg-masses.  Tbe  foU 
lowing  were  requiremento  for  the  price  competition — 1  Childrai 
must  belong  to  the  league.  2  Ck>llections  must  be  the  wcurk  of 
individual  pupils — combining  for  high  scores  not  being  allowaUe. 
3  Contestants  must  present  egg-masses  to  be  recorded  in  lots  d 
100.  4  At  the  end  of  Uie  contest  all  smaller  lote  would  be  accepted. 
6  In  collecting  ^g  masses  twigs  idiould  be  cut  off  with  pruning 
shears  or  a  sharp  knife  in  order  to  avoid  injuring  the  txee.  Tit 
ccuteet  was  open  to  all  granmiar  school  children  of  the  state.  It 
closed  April  30,  1914.  The  war  against  Qie  pest  was  waged  with 
vigor  and  the  result  was  far  greaterthan  anticipated. 

In  the  schools  under  state  supervision  the  highest  score  wu 
made  by  Florence  Madley  of  Center  sdiool  at  I^ebanon  who  ixA- 
lected  1 16,000  egg  nusses.  The  record  for  the  school  was  123,80a 
The  second  highest  score  was  made  by  Louise  Hendricks  of  Brancfa- 
ville  school  at  Ridgefield  who  collected  101,100  egg  masses.  The 
record  for  the  school  was  193,784.  Of  the  schools  not  undo*  state 
supervifflon  Joseph  Drtqjeau  of  Center  school  at  New  MUford 
stood  highest  with  a  score  of  94,290.  The  record  for  the  schocA 
was  154,410.  New  Milford  led  the  towns  <^  tbe  stete  for  the 
highest  score  by  towns — 819,510.    Many  oUier  individual  acoia 
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were  very  high.  Several  approached  the  figures  ^ven  above. 
A  large  number  were  within  30,000,  20,000,  and  10,000,  iriiile 
about  450  collected  1,000.  It  was  estimated  that  10,000,000  egg- 
massee  were  gathered  during  this  campaign. 

During  the  summer  of  1914  foltowii^  this  desbuction  of  10,000,- 
000  egg-^nsaaes  the  tent  caterpillar  appeared  to  be  more  abundant 
ttian  ever  before.  This  seems  to  indicate  that  it  is  impossible 
to  exterminate  the  pest  by  artificial  means.  Ordinarily  they  aie 
held  in  check  by  the  balance  of  nature;  Uiey  are  destroyed  by  their 
natural  enemies— parasites  and  bacterial  disease.  The  destruc- 
tioa  of  this  large  number  of  egg-maasea  did  however  a  great  deal 
irf  good.  He  effort  of  the  children  was  largely  localized  in  home 
and  noghboring  orchards  and  roadside  trees.  Here  a  great 
impToremeut  in  the  condition  of  trees  was  noticeable.  If  each 
year  the  (»chardB  and  roadndes  could  be  kept  free  frcHQ  the  destruc- 
tire  larvae  and  unsightly  nests,  fruit  trees  would  be  preserved  and 
the  scenery  much  improved. 
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STATISTICAL  TABLES 

Bebod  rMT  andliic  July  M  »1« 


TIm  followmg  tables  are  compiled  from  the  retanu  whiidi  the  law  nquina 
■dtool  cmnnutteee  to  make  to  the  state  boaid  of  edaoation. 


1  The  grand  list  of  each  town  is  the  Tsluation  mode  by  town  tmemm 
md  r^Ntrted  to  the  oomptrolkr. 

2  The  per  cent  of  taxable  [ffoperty  apprcqviated  for  public  schools  is 
bsaed  upon  the  total  amount  received  for  tohool  purposes  dimiiushed  bjr  the 
■mount  received  trom  scbool  fund,  etc.,  town  d^Msit  fund,  and  local  funds. 

3  The  amount  paid  for  each  enumerated  scholar  is  found  by  dividing  the 
total  amount  expended  for  current  expenses,  b^r  number  enumerated. 

4  The  reejrtration  and  the  Average  attendance  for  the  year  are  given. 

5  The  "per  cent  who  have  attended  some  part  of  the  year"  compares 
the  "diffffvnt  scholon"  with  the  "enumeration."  The  large  per  cents  attained 
by  snne  small  towns  are  explained  by  the  attendance  of  soholars  not  enumera- 


6  Begvlariiy  qf  alUndaitct  is  measured  by  the  "per  oent  of  attendance  on 
basis  of  i^pstraUon." 

7  The  "pa  cent  of  attendance  on  basis  of  enumeration"  is  found  by  divid- 
ing the  average  attoidanoe  for  the  year  by  the  anomaaUon. 

8  By  "aidiools"  is  intended  the  number  of  public  sobocds  in  each  town;  and 

9  By  "departments"  the  nmnber  of  dqiortments  in  the  public  schools, 
counting  each  room  of  a  graded  school  as  one  deportment. 

10  Not  aD  public  ISxaries  are  free  libraziee. 

11  The  indebtedness  incurred  on  account  of  schools  is  probably  much 
hrger  Uian  the  amount  reported.  In  towns  where  the  distaricts  have  beeD 
eoosididated  and  in  some  othw  towns  it  is  made  a  part  of  the  general  ind^ted- 
ness  of  the  town  and  is  not  sepsratdy  reported  to  this  office. 
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REPOBT  OF  A  COUUITTBE  ON  THE  STATUS  OP  IfUSIC  TEACHING 
IN  CONKKCTICDT 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Oonneeticat  StaJ«  mnaic  aofa- 
yisors'  assof^ation,  held  in  FeiiruAiy,  1913,  the  preparation  m 
music  o£  eaodidates  for  normal  schools  was  diacaaKd.  The  ont- 
eome  of  that  diacosaion  was  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to 
investigate  the  status  of  music  teaching  in  the  pnl^c  schooli 
of  our  state. 

The  object  sought  for  was  a  better  knowledge  of  the  preeeoee 
(or  absence)  of  systematic  music  teaching  generally,  wifli  pa^ 
ticnlar  reference  to  the  work  in  the  high  school,  looking  to  the 
betterment,  musically,  of  the  oormal  school  product. 

Investigation  of  present  conditions  in  the  nonnal  schools 
brought  forth  t^e  usual  response  that  normal  school  stodeots  so 
lacked  uniformity  in  preparation  that  there  must  of  neeeestf 
be  an  absence  of  ouifoian  r^nKs. 

To  obtain  an  accurate  knowledge  of  teaching  condilioiu  in 
this  state,  the  committee  prepared  a  questionnaire  which  would 
not  only  secure  the  information  deared  coDceming  tdie  riemen- 
tary  and  grammar  schools,  but  would  cover  tiie  high  school 
situation  as  well.  A  reading  of  the  complete  questionnaire 
would,  perhaps,  give  a  general  view  of  the  information  desred. 
It  is  as  follows ; 

1  Is  music  taught  as  a  regular  subjectt 

Is  it  confined  to  simple  chorus  singing  of  rote  songst 

2  By  whom  taught!  i.  e.,  by  school  music  supervuor,  ^>eeitl 
music  teacher,  or  by  a  member  of  the  regular  school  faculty  1 

3  Is  the  oouise  gradedT 

4  Is  particular  attention  given  to  the  teaching  of  sight  read- 
ingl 

5  Is  the  practice  of  individual  singing  requiredt 

6  Are  regular  tests  in  music  given  T 

7  Is  music  credited  toward  promotion? 
8'  Are  graded  music  textbooks  in  uset 

9  Approximately  what  is  the  average  time  per  week  pven  xo 
music  f 
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10  Are  eamdidates  for  poeitaon  of  grade  teacher  required  to 
have  some  knowledge  of  music  or  of  moaic  te&oliiiigT 

MUSIC  IN  mOB  8CHOOI£ 

11  How  maeh  time  a  week  is  devoted  to  chorus  aiiigingt 

12  By  whom  is  the  work  conducted! 

13  b  attendance  in  tibe  chorus  electiTe  or  required  f 

14  How  many  memlters  in  the  ehomgf 

16  Goes  the  chorus  appear  in  concerts  or  recitals! 

16  Mention  some  mosical  work  given  in  concert. 

17  Oirls'  glee  clab,  nmaber  of  voices!    Weekly  tinw  given 
for  rehearoal! 

18  Boys'  glee  elnb,  number  of  voicesf    Weekly  tims  given 
for  rehearsal  f 

19  Olee  elnb,  mixed  voices,  nnniber  of  voices!    Week^  time 
givm  for  rehearsal! 

20  School  orchestra,  number  of  members!  Weekly  time 
given  for  rehearsal! 

21  Is  credit  allowed  for  any  of  the  above  work!  If  so, 
which.  T 

22  (Do  students  expecting  to  attemd  the  normal  school  receive 
extra  work  in  music  fundamentals! 

33  What  other  branches  of  muMc  are  taught  in  your  high 
scfhool!    Please  state  length  of  course. 

34  On  what  basis  is  any  of  the  above  work  credited! 

A  -repoH  on  work  of  this  kind  must  of  necessi^  be  statistical. 
The  seeming  of  the  data  brought  forth  much  that  was  of  inter- 
est, pointing  to  the  gemeial  awakening  of  a  desire  for  public 
school  music,  evoi  in  towns  that  are  far  removed  from  the 
places  which  mig^t  be  known  as  centers. 

Instead  of  grouping  the  figures  obtained  and  thos  rendering 
them  all  vague,  the  results  of  eaoh  question  taken  as  a  unit  will 
sboTT  interesting  results. 

Thetre  are  in  the  State  of  {Tonnecticut  168  towns,  necessitating 
the   sending  of  172  questiomiaJres,  several  places  having  city 
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and  tovn  seliools.  The  final  results  of  this  work  akwed 
122  towns  reporting,  or  practically  71%.  This,  althon^  hud- 
I7  thi^e-fourths  of  tlie  whole,  wiH  give  a  very  g^ieral  ide&  of 
the  extent  to  Which  public  school  mosic  training  is  slresdy 
adopted.  This  also  is  fairly  recent,  for  Hie  F^p{Hl»  w«re  soit 
ont  in  the  winter  and  some  in  the  spring  of  1914. 

Taking  12B  aa  the  basis  of  our  percentages,  the  fint 
qnestdon,  "Is  music  taught  as  a  regular  subject f"  Immgfat 
forth  the  answer  that  it  was  taught  s)rstematically  in  S5%  of 
our  schools.  Of  the  remaining  45%,  2B%  ba.w  no  miwe  whit- 
ever,  while  23%  give  some  tame  and  att^tion  to  rote  song  nng- 
ing.  In  this  connection  let  me  add  that  of  the  49  towns  not  re- 
porting there  were  included  only  3  small  cities;  the  remsindcr 
were  towns  of  Ttarions  azes  scattered  about  the  state.  This, 
then,  will  lay  added  emphasis  on  the  accuracy  and  fainea  of 
the  flgmies  given  above.  Let  ni«  repeat,  56%  of  our  lefaodi 
have  mutdc  training,  45%  do  not 

Of  the  55%  having  training  tlie  work  is  variously  oondneted, 
as  witness  this  result :  48%  are  under  school  musie  snperrison, 
in  numbers  59  out  of  122,  4%  are  under  special  music  teiehen, 
and  in  3%  the  work  is  carried  on  by  one  of  the  regids  mstivA 
teachers. 

This  brings  us  to  the  3rd  -question  on  our  p^fer,  namely :  "I» 
the  eonzse  gradedT"  which  retomed  66  favorable  asfweis, 
while  2  repoiTted  not  graded. 

QuestiMi  4,  "Is  particular  attention  given  to  t^  teadung  of 
sight  reading  I '  *  was  answered  in  the  affinnative  by  66,  or  about 
54%  of  all  our  schools.  One  town  under  a  sapendsor,  o"^ 
nnd^  a  special  muac  teacher,  and  one  in  which  tJie  mnsia  wu 
taught  by  a  regular  teai^er  rolled  no  to  the  question. 

The  next  question,  "Is  the  practice  of  individual  singing  re- 
quiredt"  is  one  that  is  of  vital  importance  to  nearly  ereary 
supervisor  of  music,  for  therein  usaaUy  lies  t^e  efSelency  of  tiie 
music  system  and  by  this  is  our  standard  of  attainmokt  nued, 
as  well  as  measnued.  It  is  fortunate  that  out  oi  68  towni  n- 
porting  56  require  individaal  singing,  13  do  not. 

As  a  natural  sequence  to  this  question  Ma  next  on^  "An 
regular  tasts  in  music  givenT"  was  favorably  answered  fer  40. 
ontavonilily  by  27. 
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One  of  tlhe  more  recent  adveiDces  in  tiie  ^Btematia  Btad7  of 
mane  in  the  public  seliools  is  the  granting  of  credit  toward 
promotioQ.  It  was  not  the  parpoae  of  this  qnestionnaire  to  dis-> 
cover  how  that  was  done,  but  in  how  many  towns.  The  resalt 
was  that  in  only  18  towns  out  of  G9  reporting  is  credit  given, 
bt  51  the  work  is  not  credited.  As  would  be  expected,  those 
towns  which  have  always  beai  foremost  in  «ducational  work 
are  among  those  that  give  credit.  The  number  of  yeas  means 
about  15%  of  the  towns  of  the  state. 

Practically  all  of  the  places  harii^  systematic  work  done  use 
graded  textbooks,  only  6  do  not. 

Qnestian  "No  d  inquired  into  the  amount  of  tiuM  given  eaeh. 
week.  The  answers  showed  a  vride  latitude,  from  50  minutea 
to  150  minutes,  with  an  average  in  all  towns  under  supervision 
of  88.  Where  rote  songs  only  are  taught  an  average  of  35  min-. 
utes  per  week  was  devoted.  Does  it  not  give  at  least  a  slight 
shock  to  the  imagination  to  think  wliat  some  of  us  could  enjoy 
did  we  have  ISO  minutes,  two  and  one-half  hoars  per  week  to 
give  to  music.  The  average  time,  of  coarse,  includes  the  time 
of  the  supervisor. 

'Bie'  last  question  dealing  vrith  music  below  the  high  school,, 
and  let  me  say  one  of  the  objective  points  of  this  qoeetionnBire, 
"Are  candidates  for  tdie  position  of  grade  teaching  required  to 
have  some  knowledge  of  mntdc,  or  of  music  teaching  t ' '  revealed 
the  fact  that  of  67  towns  answeiring,  41  replied  favorably,  26  di^ 
not.  Taking  as  a  basis  the  total  number  of  replies  received  it 
is  shown  that  34%  of  our  towns  are  looking  to  the  normal 
schools  to  furnish  teachers  who  are  prepared  to  do  adequate 
vFork  in  this  subject  Of  all  the  preceding  figures  &aa  is  onft 
which  it  were  well  to  bear  in  mind. 

Of  equal  if  not  added  interest  were  Che  results  shown  by  th» 
questions  pertaining  to  music  work  in  the  high  schools.  W& 
aire  naturally  led  to  think  that  in  the  high  school  our  musical 
plant  blooms  more  fully  if  not  more  beautifully.  For  in  a.  bu4 
do  we  not  see  beauty  which  is  the  immaturity  of  full  bloomt 

In  shaping  the  questions  of  this  paper  it  was  taken  for  grants 
ed  that  any  high  school  having  any  music  whatever  would  most 
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likely  haT«  ebonis  aiagin^.  Question  No.  11,  "How  much  time 
per  weekt"  alKtwed  a  raage  of  20  minutea  to  136  minates  wi& 
an  average  in  43  schoqls  of  50  mintites.  To  the  practice  of  hav- 
ing two  musie  periods  per  week  in  some  schools  is  this  high 
average  due. 

The  chorus  work  is  genarally  conducted  by  the  regular  ni- 
pervisor,  although  7  schools  reported  that  the  work  was  nnder 
the  direction  of  a  member  of  the  regular  school  faculty  and  in 
two  schools  special  music  teachers  were  employed. 

Fifteen  high  schools  md&e  the  chorus  work  elective,  while  in 
30  is  attendance  required." 

The  number  of  members  in  a  high  sohool  eborns  are,  afiiN 
all,  only  numbera,  except  where  the  work  is  elective.  Itiiag- 
nificant  to  record  that  in  one  'high  school  wbere  this  custom  pre- 
vails the  present  miembership  is.  upwards  of  690. 

The  answers  to  question  15,  "Does  the  chorus  appear  in  con* 
certs  or  recitalsf"  fortunately  shows  a  decided  tend^icy,  iot 
of  40  high  schools  ^ho  replied  to  this  question  18  answered 
affirmatively.  This  means,  of  course,  that  more  and  more  high 
schools  are  following  the  lead  of  those  who  are  giving  public 
renditions  of  some  of  the  oratorios  as  well  as  many  of  the  more 
important  secular  cantatas,  l^et  me  enumerate  bri^y  some  of 
the  works  given,  for  it  will  show  clearly  the  standard  of  atbsin- 
ment  in  some  of  our  high  schools.  T^e  list  iuelades  Building 
of  the  Ship,  Wreeh  of  the  He^rams,  Village  BUokamith,  Uelns- 
ina,  GLarice,  Pinafore,  Rose  Maidoi,  Crnaadeors,  firl  King's 
Daughter,  Pirates  of  PenizaQee,  Joan  of  Are,  Hiawatiha's  Wed- 
ding f^east,  Death  of  MinnehBha,  Golden  Legend,  The  Hymn  of 
Praise,  The  Creation  and  Elijah.  These  tc^ether  with  import- 
ant short  choruses  show  the  fund  of  musical  literature  which  is 
available  to  the  school  where  the  students  through  ^stematie 
training  acquire  the  ability  to  do  and  to  appreciate. 

Of  interest  aleo  is  the  fact  that  14  girls'  glee  dubs  were  re- 
ported with  a  membership  ranging  from  20  to  100  and  weekly 
time  for  rehearsal  averaging  48  minutes. 

The  boys'  glee  clubs  num>ber  9  with  a  membership  ranging 
from  12  to  40  and  an  average  weekly  time  for  r^earaal  of  35 
minutes. 

Five  high  schools  confine  their  efforts  to  the  support  of  glee 
clubs  foiT  mixed  voices.     The  number  of  memberB  vary  from  8 
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to  63  and  an  areiwge  af  45  minutes  is  given  wedclf  for  re- 
iiearsal. 

The  next  item  of  hi^li  school  interest  has  to  do  with  school 
orchestras.  The  results  showed  9  wltli  15  as  tiie  greatest  num- 
ber of  members.  Aai  average  of  80  ndnutes  per  week  is  devoted 
to  reh«8n»al  with  one  sehool  givlnfir  thre«  hours  to  practice  each 
week. 

As  a  parallel  to  question  7  in  elementary  school  music  ques- 
tion 21  in  music  in  high  eohools, ' '  la  credit  given  for  any  of  the 
above  workt"  ahows  five  high  schools  giving  credit  for  chorus 
work,  three  for  glee  elub  work,  while  for  orchestra  no  credit  is 
allowed  at  any  high  school  reporting. 

The  students  expecting  to  eiAetkd  normal  school  have  in  7  of 
oar  high  schools  tbe  privilege  of  electing  a  short  course  in 
mosic  fundamentals.  In  some  high  schools  this  is  required, 
credit  being  given  however. 

This  brings  us  to  the  consideration  of  the  last  two  qu^tions 
of  this  psper,  namely:  "What  other  branches  of  music  are 
taught  in  your  high  schoolt"  and  "On  what  basis  is  it  cred- 
ited T"  Up  to  this  point  it  has  been  thought  "beet  not  to  mention 
specific  places  in  connection  with  this  report.  However  in  the 
discnsHiou  of  elective  advanced  course  i-t  seems  only  proper 
that  the  towns  where  these  are  offered,  together  with  the  length 
of  couzse,  should  be  mentioned.  The  results  of  the  question- 
naire showed  7  towns  giving  attention  to  the  higher  branches 
of  music  study.  Enfield  offers  a  two-year  course  in  theoiy, 
harmony  and  appreciation ;  Hartford  two  years  in  harmony  and 
two  years  in  appreciation ;  Manchester  a  two  years'  oourae  in 
appreciation  for  the  normal  class;  Naugatuck  a  course  in 
theory;  Stamford,  four  yaais  in  harmony  and  appreciation; 
Stonington,  a  couise  in  theory  and  appreciation;  Winchester 
'Winsted)  one  period  per  week  for  all  students  except  seniors 
in  theocry  and  music  history.  Besidee  this  New  Milford  offers 
B  course  in  music  fundamentals  to  Ihose  who  have  had  no  prep- 
aration. These  results  were  secured  nearly  seven  months  ago. 
VTb&t  other  sohools  have  joined  the  advance  is,  of  course,  not 
known. 

In  the  matter  of  credits  for  these  elective  coursee  the  varied 
>f  answers  was  eqaaledenly  'by  the  nomber  of  high  schools  re- 
»lyingf.     Eeduced  to  a  uniform  standard  the  average  oredit' 
22 
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given  for  music  work  in  th«  "bigh  school  Is,  in  terms  of  «  stn^ 
like  mathetoatics,  for  chorus*  one-^ghth,  for  glee  elob  oi»- 
etghth,  for  hamumr  and  mnsic  appreciation  two  periods  per 
week,  one-helf,  for  harnumy  and  appreciation  five  periods  per 
week  equal  credit.  These  reenlto  were,  to  be  sure,  secured 
from  a  comparatively  small  nmaber  of  high  schoote,  hot  though 
few  tie  general  unifonnity  of  (aredit  indicates  clearly  that  mneb 
aerioue  thought  has  been  givea  to  this  detail. 

From  the  foregoing  results  one  would  natorally  drav  liie 
ooncluEQons  flrst  that  with  S6%  of  the  towns  r^reaented  on  Hk 
side  o£  systematic  mosic  teaching  we  were,  so  to  speak,  looking 
up.  Much,  very  much  is  left  to  be  desired  in  the  caae  of  the 
46%  who  are  withoirt  mtuic  work.  For  is  it  not  an  endless 
chain  that  we  are  viewing!  The  elementary  schools,  perhaps, 
have  little  work- and  that  little  left  ss  one  report  pats  it  "to 
the  teacher  if  she  has  an  ear."  With  no  elem^itary  prepsn- 
tion,  there  will  likely  be  none  in  tihe  high  school,  and  the  ita- 
dent  enters  the  normal  aehool  with  no  pr^amtion  on  whieh  to 
build  a  method.  She  is  graduated  and  starts  her  work  as 
teacher  without  the  Dormal  training,  due  to  lack  of  time,  wfaicli 
would  have  been  hem  had  the  work  in  the  elemeatary  sehiwls 
been  sufficient  to  have  demanded  a  coBtumataon  in  the  hi^ 
sehool. 

Unsolicited  letters  have  come  with  the  reports  of  som«  tow 
of  which  the  one  penned  at  the  hotttun  of  a  questionnaire  is  a 
sample.  It  reads:  "The  above  is  a  poor  showing  but  it  is  true 
all  the  same.  I  wish  music  might  be  taught  as  one  of  onr  reg- 
ular branches."  Is  this  not  significant  of  the  demand  for  thor 
oogh  work  in  musioT 

The  demand  also  in  the  smsller  towns  for  teachers  who  can 
do  graded  work  in  music  is  certainly  oa.  the  increase,  and  witi 
this  demand  there  most  of  neceseil?  be  the  setting  of  a  stand- 
ard for  entrance  to  the  normal  school. 

But  to  stay  close  to  the  text  and  purpose  of  this  report  do ''« 
see  more  than  half  of  our  towns  having  regular  supervised 
work,  pracftically  all  of  them  paying  particular  atioition  to  tb« 
teaching  of  sight  reading,  and  nearly  all  of  these  requiring; 
individual  singing.  Many  are  giving  regular  testa  and  th4 
number  who  credit  tie  music  work  toward  promotion  ia  merest 
ing.    Also  and  not  the  least  important,  about  30%of  our  towel 
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require  of  the  prospectiTe  teacher  some  knowledge  of  moaic  or  ^^ 

of  muBie  teaching.  r^i 

To  mmtion  the  high  sohoola  in  conolusion,  we  might  regard  ' 

as  especially  ngnificant  the  high  ideal  as  established  by  public 
performance  and  public  approval  of  many  of  the  great  works. 
Glectire  advanced  conrees  although  at  present  offered  in  few 
hig'h  schools  point  clearly  the  way  to  t3ie  adoption  of  an  ideal 
public  school  music  couTse. 
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ANNUAL  RLPORT 

OF  THE 

BOARD  OF  E.DUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND 

For  the  year  ending  September  30,  1915. 


Office  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  Blind, 

Room  79,  State  Capitol,  Hartford,  Conn. 
To  His  Excellency  Marcus  H.  Holcomh,  Governor:  — 

Sir;  —  In  compliance  with  the  statutes,  we  have  the  honor 
to  submit  herewith  the  annual  report  of  the  Board  for  the  year 
ending  September  30,  1915: 

The  reports  of  the  Board  for  several  years  have  called  atten- 
tion to  the  growing  necessity  of  more  commodious  accommo- 
dations for  the  work  being  done  for  the  adult  blind,  together 
with  the  plans  being  developed  for  providing  them.     During 
the  year  under  review  the  action  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
1915,  in  furtherance  of  this  object,  in  making  an  appropriation 
to  the  Connecticut  Institute  for  the  Blind  "for  the  erection, 
furnishing,   and  equipment  of  buildings  suitable  for  carrying 
on  the  industrial  work  of  said  institute,"  stands  out  most  promi- 
nently.     For  the  fulfilment  of  the  above  purposes  the  sum  of 
sixty  thousand  dollars  was  appropriated,  payable  "in  two  equal 
amounts,  one  in  the  year  1915  and  the  other  in  the  year  1916," 
the  latter  payment,  however,  "not  to  be  made  until  the  real 
estate"  "located  on  the  east  side  of  Wethersfield  Avenue  in  the 
City  of  Hartford,   known '  as  numbers  three  hundred  thirty- 
four  and  three  hundred  thirty-six,"  which  is  the  property  now 
held  and  utilized  by  the  institute  for  this  field  of  the  work, 
"shall  have  been  sold  and  the  proceeds  of  such  sale  applied 
to    the   purposes  mentioned."     By   virtue   of   this   enactment 
the    strengthening  and  advancement  of  the  work  beii^  done 
for  the  adult  blind  seems  assured  as.  the  institute,  having  ac- 
quired through  gift  a  tract  of  land  at  the  comer  of  Ridge  Road 
and  Jordan  Lane  in  the  Town  of  Wethersfield  for  just  such  a 
purpose,  is  now  in  a  position  to  take  measures  towards  the  con- 
struction of  such  bmldings  as  will  be  adequate  and  adapted 
to  the  needs  of  this  branch  of  the  work.     In  this  connection 
it  may  be  noted  that  with  the  completion  of  this  contemplated 
work  in  the  interest  of  the  Department  of  Trades,  which  in 
all   probability  will  be  before  the  close  of  the  year  1916,  the 
period  of  practically  seven  years  which  will  have  then  elapsed 
will  have  seen  the  re-housing  of  each  of  the  three  departments 
of    the  Connecticut  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Nursery,  School 
and    Department  of  Trades,  in  entirely  new  quarters  and  the 
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placing,  it  is  believed,  of  the  work  being  done  for  the  blind  of 
our  State  on  a  firm  and  solid  foundation. 

The  niunber  of  blind  or  partially  blind  persons  registered 
with  the  Board  September  30,  1914,  was  sixty-three.  FoBrteen 
have  since  been  added  and  nine  discharged,  making  the  total 
nimiber  registered  September  30,  1915,  sixty-eight.  The  fore- 
going show  that  seventy-seven  blind  or  partially  blind  persons 
have  been  under  the  Board's  direction  during  the  year  receiviflg 
education  and  training.  Of  this  number,  sixty-one  were  chil- 
dren and  sixteen  were  adults. 

Five,  two  boys  and  three  girts,  were  in  attendance  at  the 
Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind 
for  the  entire  school  year,  one  of  whom  completed  the  school 
course  and  was  graduated  in  June.  Three,  two  boys  and  one 
girl,  were  entered  at  this  institution  in  September  for  the  school 
year  1915-1916,  being  transferred  from  the  School  of  the  Con- 
necticut Institute  for  the  Blind. 

Seventy-two  were  in  attendance  at  the  Connecticut  Insti- 
tute for  the  Blind,  five,  three  boys  and  two  girls,  at  the  Nursery, 
fifty-one,  twenty-seven  boys  and  twenty-four  girls,  at  the 
School,  and  sixteen,  twelve  men  and  four  women,  at  the  De- 
partment of  Trades. 

Of  the  children  at  the  Nursery,  one  was  transferred  in  the 
Fall  of  the  year  to  the  School  Department  while  the  remaining 
four  were  continued  for  another  year  for  further  special  care 
and  special  instruction. 

Four  of  the  number  at  the  School  were  graduated  in  June, 
the  attendance  of  three  of  whom  was  authorized  at  the  Perkins 
Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind  for  the  com- 
ing year  for  further  training  in  order  to  render  their  education 
productive  of  good  results.  Three  who  had  derived  as  much 
benefit  from  the  educational  advantages  as  could  be  reasonably 
expected  were  transferred  to  the  Department  of  Trades  for  in- 
dustrial training,  while  one  was  dropped  from  the  list  of  State 
pupils  as  the  parents  made  provisions  to  have  the  child  educated 
near  his  home. 

Six  of  the  adults,  four  men  and  two  women,  at  the  Department 
of  Trades  were  discharged,  two  of  whom  completed  the  course 
of  training  and  have  since  been  established  in  business,  one  re- 
turned to  his  home  town  to  engage  in  selling  brooms,  while  one 
was  discontinued  on  account  of  poor  health,  one,  by  reason  d 
continued  absence,  and  one  by  reason  of  sight  sufficient  to  en- 
gage in  an  occupation  followed  by  a  seeing  person. 

Fourteen  came  under  the  direction  of  the  Board  during  the 
year,  of  whom  twelve  were  new  pupils  and  two  were  forms 
pupils  who  were  reinstated.  Eight  of  the  fourteen  entered  the 
School  and  six  the  Department  of  Trades,  of  the  Connecticut 
Institute  for  the  Bhnd.    In  addition  to  the  above  number  thre< 
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children  were  placed  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  Board 
in  the  Nursery-  of  this  institution. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  sixty-eight  blind  or  partially  blind 
persons  were  registered  with  the  Bo^ti  as  State  pupils,  of  whom 
seven  were  assigned  to  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachu- 
setts School  for  the  Blind,  and  sixty-one  to  the  Connecticut  In- 
stitute for  the  Blind,  as  follows:  four  to  the  Nursery,  forty-four 
to  the  School  and  thirteen  to  the  Department  of  Trades. 

During  the  year  ninety-seven  cases  were  investigated,  among 
whom  were  a  niunber  who  should,  and  it  is  believed  will,  avail 
themselves  of  the  opportunities  the  Board  has  to  offer.  A  num-  ■ 
ber  of  visits  have  been  made  to  some  of  those  who  in  the  past 
have  been  established  in  business  through  the  efforts  of  the 
Board  or  are  employed  while  the  progress  of  others  has  been 
followed  through  inquiry  and  information  from  various  sources. 

In  accordance  with  Chapter  66  of  the  Public  Acts  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  1905,  visits  of  inspection  in  conformity  with 
its  provisions  were  made  to  the  Connecticut  Institute  for  the 
Blind. 

The  work  in  the  three  departments  of  the  institution  during 
the  past  year  has  followed  along  the  general  lines  noted  in  former 
reports,  while  the  management  and  teaching  force  in  each  re- 
main practically  the  same  as  to  number  and  personnel  as  during 
the  preceding  year.  The  health  record  of  the  institution  has,  for 
the  most  part,  been  good,  whatever  illness  there  has  been  being 
of  a  slight  character  and  of  brief  duration.  The  results  which 
have  been  accomplished  in  the  care,  education  and  training 
given,  as  witnessed  by  the  progress  and  advancement  of  those 
i«ceiving  these  opportunities,  show,  it  is  believed,  the  effects 
of  devoted  and  painstaking  efforts.  It  is  a  matter  of  grati- 
fication and  satisfaction  that  the  endeavors  in  behalf  of  the 
children  are  carried  on  in  buildings  and  with  equipment  adequate 
and  ada|9ted  to  the  needs  and  also  that  within  a  comparatively 
brief  time  it  will  be  possible,  as  a  consequence  of  the  General 
Assembly's  appropriation  referred  to  in  the  first  part  of  this 
report,  to  carry  on  the  work  in  behalf  of  the  adults  under  like 
favorable    conditions. 

The  establishment  dimng  the  year  of  the  Cora  C.  T.  Dwight 
Fimd  of  $10,000  (Schedule  K.)  and  of  the  Ruth  Whitney  Page 
Fund  of  S1,000  (Schedule L.},  as  well  as  the  increase  in  the  Endow- 
ment Fund  of  the  School  of  H.OOO  (Schedule  H.),  are  worthy  of 
note  as  the  need  of  funds  of  this  nature  is  becoming  more  and 
more  apparent,  in  fact  imperative,  as  the  work  grows  and  pro- 


The  total  ntunber  of  blind  or  partially  blind  persons  registered 
in  the  three  departments  of  the  institution  as  pupils,  instructors, 
employees,  workmen  and  women,  and  boarders,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year,  was  ninety-six.     During  the  year  twenty- 
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five  were  admitted  and  fourteen  discharged,  making  the  total 
number  at  the  dose  of  the  year  one  hundred  and  seven.  Of 
these,  eighteen  were  in  the  Nursery,  forty-six  in  the  School, 
and  forty-three  in  the  Department  of  Trades.  The  first  division 
includes  sixteen  children,  a  matron  and  an  assistant  matron; 
the  second,  forty-four  children,  the  principal  and  an  office 
assistant;  and  the  third,  sixteen  pupils,  seven  instructors,  all 
but  one  of  whom  are  engaged  in  working  at  the  trade  they  arc 
teaching,  an  assistant  to  the  Superintendent,  an  office  assistanl, 
fourteen  workmen  and  women,  and  four  boarders. 

In  fulfibnent  of  our  duties  under  Chapter  66  of  the  Public 
Acts  of  the  General  Assembly  of  1905,  we  have  obtained  from 
the  Connecticut  Institute  for  the  Blind,  the  following  stat^ 
ments:  (Schedtile  A.)  statement  as  to  their  financial  condition 
on  the  thirtieth  day  of  September,  1915;  (ScHeduIe  B.)  state- 
ment as  to  cash  receipts  and  disbursements  for  the  year  endinf 
the  thirtieth  day  of  September,  1915;  (Schedule  C.)  statement 
as  to  the  financial  condition  of  the  Department  of  Trades  on 
the  thirtieth  day  of  September,  1915;  (Schedule  D.)  sUtement 
as  to  the  profit  or  loss  in  each  of  the  various  departments  of 
the  Department  of  Trades  for  the  year  ending  the  thirtieth  day 
of  September,  1915;  (Schedule  E.)  statement  as  to  the  inconje 
of  the  Department  of  Trades  for  the  year  ending  the  thirtielh 
day  of  September,  1915;  (Schedule  F.)  statement  as  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  Building  Fund  of  the  School  on  the  thirtieth  day 
of  September,  1915;  (Schedule  G.)  statement  as  to  the  condition 
of  the  Building  Fund  of  the  Department  of  Trades  on  the  thirti- 
eth day  of  September,  1915;  (Schedule  H.)  statement  as  to  the 
condition  of  the  Endowment  Fimd  of  the  School  on  the  thirtielh 
day  of  September,  1915;  (Schedule  I.)  statement  as  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  Endowment  Fund  of  the  Department  of  Trades  on 
the  thirtieth  day  of  September,  1915;  (  Schedule  J.)  statement 
as  to  the  condition  of  the  Furnishing  Fund  of  the  Department 
of  Trades  on  the  thirtieth  day  of  September,  1915;  (Schedule  K.) 
statement  as  to  the  condition  of  the  Cora  C.  T.  Dwight  Fund 
on  the  thirtieth  day  of  September,  1915;  (Schedule  L.)  statement 
as  to  the  condition  of  the  Ruth  Whitney  Page  Fund  on  the 
thirtieth  day  of  September,  1915. 

On  the  pages  immediately  following  this  report  are  given  the 
expenditures  of  the  Board  during  the  year,  together  with  the 
statements  of  the  Connecticut  Institute  for  the  Blind  mentioned 
in  the  preceding  paragraph. 

TTie  State  Auditors  have  examined  and  audited  such  items  as 
fall  within  the  range  of  their  duties. 

(Signed)  Marcus  H.  Holcomb, 

Samuel  O.  Prentice. 
EusHA  J.  Steele, 
Emily  Welles  Poster. 
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ANNUAL  REPORT 

OF  THE 

BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND 

For  the  year  ending  September  30,  1916. 


Office  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  Blind, 

Room  74,  State  Capitol,  Hartford,  Conn. 

To  His  Excellency  Marcus  H.  Holcomb,  Governor: — 

SiB:  —  In  compliance  with  the  statutes,  we  have  the  honor 
to  submit  herewith  the  annual  report  of  the  Board  for  the  year 
ending  September  30,  1916: 

In  the  performance  of  the  duties  assigned  it,  the  Board  has 
endeavored  during  the  year  under  review,  as  in  the  past,  to  en- 
large the  sphere  of  its  usefulness  by  affording  to  as  many  as 
possible  the  educational  advantages  provided  by  the  State  and 
the  work  of  the  year  shows,  it  is  believed,  substantial'^results  in 
the  number  of  those  who  have  been  receiving  education  and 
training  in  trades  as  well  as  in  the  number  who  have  come  under 
the  direction  of  the  Board.  Ninety-three  persons  were  regis- 
tered with  the  Board  during  the  time  covered  by  this  report, 
which  was  sixteen  more  than  in  the  preceding  year,  ten  more 
than  in  any  previous  year,  and  twenty  in  excess  of  the  average 
yearly  number  since  the  Board's  organization.  The  number  of 
admissions  as  State  pupils,  which  was  twenty-five,  was  the 
largest  in  any  year,  excepting  the  first  year  or  two  of  the  Board's 
existence-  In  these  figures,  of  course,  axe  not  included  the  blind 
who  have  completed  their  education  and  training  as  State  pupils 
and  who  have  been  established  in  business  or  are  given  employ- 
ment in  the  trade  or  trades  they  acquired  as  such  and  with  whom 
the  Board  seeks  to  keep  in  as  close  touch  as  possible  and  to  be 
of  such  assistance  as  it  can.  In  the  increase  of  the  number  of 
those  being  benefited  by  instruction  and  trades  training  during 
the  year  is  also  evidence,  it  is  believed,  that  the  efforts  of  the 
Board,  in  extending  to  all  that  it  possibly  can  the  opportunities 
it  has  to  offer,  are  resulting  in  a  wider  recognition  and  appre- 
ciation by  the  parents  of  blind  and  partially  blind  children,  by 
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the  adult  blind,  as  well  as  by  others  of  the  work  sought  to  be 
accomptished  in  the  education  of  the  young  and  the  industrial 
training  of  the  adult  blind. 

The  plans  of  the  Connecticut  Institute  for  the  Blind  in  seek- 
ing in  the  interests  of  the  adult  blind  to  provide  accommoda- 
tions and  facilities  for  the  successful  carrying  forward  of  the 
work  being  doqe  in  their  behalf  are  soon  to  he  at  least  i»rtiy 
realized  as  the  construction  of  the  new  buildings  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Trades  has  progressed  as  well  as  could  be  expected 
during  the  year  and  in  all  probability  the  coming  Spring  will 
see  tins  branch  of  the  work  occupying  its  new  quarters. 

The  need  of  endowment  funds  for  this  institution  becomes 
more  and  more  apparent  with  its  growth  and  also  in  view  ot 
advanced  prices  and  the  increasing  cost  of  maintenance.  It  is 
gratifying,  therefore,  to  note  in  this  connection  the  increase 
during  the  year  in  the  funds  of  this  nature,  made  possible  by 
the  legacy  of  $22,000  from  Mrs.  William  H.  Palmer  of  Hartford, 
who,  for  many  years  and  to  the  time  of  her  death,  was  a  true 
friend  to  the  blind  and  to  the  Connecticut  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
through  which  she  sought  to  ameliorate  their  condition  by  giving 
to  it  much  of  her  time  and  her  means  for  its  well-being  and  wel- 
fare; and  also  by  the  estabhsbment  of  the  Mrs.  J.  J.  Goodwin 
Fund  of  S5,000,  through  the  generosity  of  a  family  for  a  long 
time  interested  in  and  of  help  to  the  work.  With  the  payment 
of  Mrs.  Palmer's  legacy,  endowment  funds  held  by  the  institu- 
tion will  show  an  increase  of  about  (41,000  over  three  years  ago 
and  will  amount  to  approximately  $49,000,  whereas  in  1913. 
■  there  was  but  a  single  fund  of  this  nature,  the  Endowment  Fund 
of  the  School,  amounting  to  $7,503.80.  In  almost  every,  if  not 
all,  institutions  in  this  country,  doing  a  work  similar  to  that  of 
the  Connecticut  Institute  for  the  Blind,  deficiencies  occur  and 
it  is,  therefore,  hoped  that  the  above  named  funds  will  continue 
to  increase  until  of  sufficient  amount  to  yield  an  income  large 
enough  to  meet  any  deficiency  which  may  arise  in  any  year  and 
in  addition  allow  those  having  the  Institute's  affairs  inmine- 
diately  in  charge  to  provide  for  the  growth  in  the  nature  and 
scope  of  its  work. 

The  number  of  blind  or  partially  blind  [>ersons  registered 
with  the  Board  September  30,  1915,  was  sixty-eight.  Twenty- 
five  have  since  been  added  and  nineteen  discharged,  making 
the  total  number  registered  September,  30,  1916,  seventy-f«ir 
The  foregoing  show  that  ninety-three  blind  or  partially  blind 
persons  have  been  under  the  direction  of  the  Board  during  the 
past  year  receiving  education  and  training.  Of  this  numbtr. 
sixty-nine  were  children  and  twenty-four  were  adults. 

Nine,  six  boys  and  three  girls,  were  assigned  to  the  Pcrkir-f 
Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind,  and  eighty- 
four  to  the  Comiecticut  Institute  for  the  Blind,  as  follows;  seven, 
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four  boys  and  three  girls,  to  the  Nursery;  fifty-three,  twenty- 
eight  boys  and  twenty-five  girls,  to  the  School;  and  twenty- 
four,  eighteen  men  and  six  women,  to  the  Department  of  Trades. 
Of  the  pupils  at  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind,  two  of  the  boys  who  were  pursuing  post- 
graduate work  completed  their  courses,  while  two  were  entered 
in  the  Fall  of  the  ytor. 

Eight  of  the  pupils  at  the  School  of  the  Connecticut  Institute 
for  the  Blind  were  discontinued  while  one  was  transferred  to 
the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind. 
Of  the  discontinuances,  two  were  by  reason  of  ill  health,  one 
on  account  of  mental  tfoubie,  and  five  were  allowed  to  be  with- 
drawn as  it  was  considered  that  sufficient  educational  advantages 
had  been  afforded  to  each. 

Of  the  children  whose  attendance  as  State  pupils  was  author- 
ized at  the  Nursery  of  the  Connecticut  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
one  was  transferred  ^  the  School  of  this  institution  while  the 
remainder  were  continued  for  another  year  because  of  their 
need  of  further  special  care  and  special  instruction. 

Nine  of  the  adults,  seven  men  and  two  women,  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  Trades  were  discontinued  as  State  pupils,  of  whom  four 
completed  the  course  of  training  and  have  been  established  in 
'  business  in  their  home  towns,  one  was  discharged  for  improper 
conduct,  two  were  dropped  from  the  list  for  continued  absence, 
while  two  withdrew,  one  on  account  of  poor  health  and  the 
other  to  take  up  work  in  her  home.  i 

Of  the  twenty-five  who  came  under  the  direction  of  the  Board 
during  the  year,  twenty-two  were  new  pupils  and  three  were 
former  pupils  who  were  reinstated.  Of  this  number,  one  was 
sent  to  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for 
the  Blind  and  twenty-four  to  the  Connecticut  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  three  going  to  the  NuEsery,  ten  to  the  School  and  eleven 
to'  the  Department  of  Trades. 

At  the  close  of  the  year,  of  the  seventy-four  blind  or  partially 
blind  persons  registered  with  the  Board,  seven  were  assigned 
to  the  Perldns  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the 
Blind  and  sixty-seven  to  the  Connecticut  Institute  for  the  Blind 
as  follows:  six  to  the  Nursery,  forty-six  to  the  School,  and  fifteen 
to  the  Department  of  Trades. 

During  the  year  eighty-six  cases  were  investigated,  among 
which  were  a'  number  who  should  avail  themselves  of  the  privi- 
leges the  Board  has  to  offer  and  with  whom  the  Board  is  keeping 
in  as  close  touch  as  possible  so  that  they  may  come  under  its 
direction  at  an  early  date.  In  a  number  of  instances  visits  were 
made  to  those  who  have  been  established  by  the  Board  in  busi- 
ness while  the  careers  of  those  not  visited  have  been  followed 
through  information  from  reliable  sources. 

In  accordance  with  Chapter  68  of  the  Public  Acts  of  the  General 
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Assembly  of  1905,  visits  of  inspection,  in  confonnity  with  its 
provisions,  were  made  to  the  Connecticut  Institute  for  the 
Blind. 

In  the  three  departments  of  this  institution  during  the  year 
just  closed  there  have  been  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  bfind, 
or  partially  blind  persons  as  pupils,  teachers,  employees,  and 
boarders,  of  whom  one  hundred  and  six  wefe  in  attendance  at 
the  opening  of  the  different  departments  for  the  coming  year's 
work.  Owing  to  the  prevalence  of  infantile  paralysis,  the  De- 
partment of  Trades  did  not  receive  its  pupils  until  October  2, 
1916,  and  the  School  not  until  October  11,  1916,  which  was  tw) 
and  three  weeks,  respectively,  later  than  usual.  The  health 
record  of  the  several  departments  has,  on  the  whole,  been  vefy 
good  and  with  the  exception  of  two  deaths,  one  at  the  Nursery 
of  a  child  feeble  from  birth,  and  one  at  the  Department  of  Trades 
of  a  woman  from  a  trouble  of  some  considerable  duration,  the 
cases  of  sickness  which  have  occurred  have  not  been  of  a  serious 
nature.  Practically  no  changes  have  been  made  during  the 
year  in  the  means  and  methods  employed  in  the  teaching  and 
training  of  those  under  instruction,  while  the  number  and  per- 
sonnel of  officers  and  teachers,  with  the  exception  of  the  employ- 
ment of  a  kindergartner  at  the  School,  remains  the  same  as  in 
the  preceding  year.  With  the  completion  and  occupation  of 
the  new  buildings  for  the  Department  of  Trades,  all  three  of 
the  departments  will  be  in  possession  of  plants  and  equipment 
adapted  and  suitable  for  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  work 
in  the  field  each  is  endeavoring  to  cover,  and  with  adequate 
endowment  funds,  to  which  attention  has  already  been  called, 
the  institution  should  be  in  a  position  to  handle  most  satis- 
factorily the  problems  which  confront  it  or  which  are  likely  to 
arise. 

The  total  number  of  blind  or  .partially  blind  persons  regis- 
tered in  the  three  departments  of  the  institution  as  pupi!5. 
teachers,  employees,  workmeii  and  women,  and  boarders,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year  was  one  hundred  and  seven.  During 
the  year  twenty-seven  were  admitted  and  twenty-six  were  dis- 
charged, while  two  died,  making  the  total  number  at  the  close 
of  the  year  one  hundred  and  six.  Of  these,  sixteen  were  in  the 
■  Nursery,  forty-nine  in  the  School,  and  forty-one  in  the  Depan- 
ment  of  Trades.  The  first  division  includes  thirteen  children, 
the  matron,  the  assistant  matron  and  a  helper;  the  second  divi- 
sion, forty-six  children,  the  principal,  one  teacher  and  an,(^ce 
assistant;  and  the  third  division,  eighteen  pupils,  six  instructors, 
all  but  one  of  whom  are  engaged  in  working  at  the  trades  they 
are  teaching,  an  assistant  to  the  Superintendent,  an  office  as- 
sistant, twelve  workmen  and  women,  and  three  boarders. 

In  fulfilment  of  our  duties  under  Chapter  66  of  the  Public 
Ad^  of  the  General  Assembly  of  1905,  we  have  obtained  frtai 
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the  Connecticut  Institute  for  the  Blind  the  following  statements ; 
{Schedule  A.)  statement  as  to  their  financial  condition  on  the 
thirtieth  day  of  September,  1916;  (Schedule  B.)  statement  of 
cash  receipts  and  disbursements  for  the  year  ending  the  thirtieth 
day  of  September,  1916;  (Schedule  C.)  statement  as  to  the  finan- 
cial condition  of  the  Department  of  Trades  on  the  thirtieth  day 
of  September,  1916;  (Schedule  D.)  statement  as  to  the  profit 
or  loss  in  each  of  the  various  departments  of  the  Department 
of  Trades  for  the  year  ending  the  thirtieth  day  of  September 
1916;  (Schedule  E.)  statement  as  to  the  income  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Trades  for  the  year  ending  the  thirtieth  day  of  Septem- 
ber, 1916;  (Schedule  F.)  statement  as  to  the  condition  of  the 
.  Building  Fund  of  the  Sciool  on  the  thirtieth  day  of  September, 
1916;  (Schedule  G.)  statement  as  to  the  condition  of  the  Building 
Fund  of  the  Department  of  Trades  on  the  thirtieth  day  of  Sep- 
tember, 1916;  (Schedule  H.)  statement  as  to  the  condition  of 
the  Endowment  Fund  of  the  School  on  the  thirtieth  day  of 
September,  1916;  (Schedule  I.)  statement  as  to  the  condition 
of  the  Endowment  Fund  of  the  Department  of  Trades  on  the 
thirtieth  day  of  September,  1916;  {Schedule  J.)  statement  as  to 
the  condition  of  the  Furnishing  Fund  of  the  Department  of 
Trades  on  the  thirtieth  day  of  September,  1916;  (Schedule  K.) 
statement  as  to  the  condition  of  the  Cora  C.  T.  Dwight  Fund 
on  the  thirtieth  day  of  September,  1916;  (Schedule  L.)  statement 
as  to  the  condition  of  the  Ruth  Whitney  Page  Fund  on  the 
thirtieth  day  of  September,  1916;  (Schedule  M.)  statement  as 
to  the  condition  of  the  Mrs.  J.  J.  Goodwin  Fund  on  the  thirtieth 
day  of  September,  1916. 

The  statement  of  the  expenditures  of  the  Board  during  the 
year,  together  with  the  financial  statement  of  the  Connecticut 
institute  for  the  Bhnd,  are  given  on  the  pages  immediately 
following  this  report.  Such  items  as  fall  within  the  range  oE 
their  duties  have  been  examined  by  the  State  Auditors. 
(Signed)  Marcus  H.  Holcomb, 

Samuel  O.  Prentice, 
Emily  Welles  Foster, 
EusHA  J.  Steele. 
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BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND. 

For  the  year  ending  September  30,  1915. 


RECEIPTS. 

Amonot  appropriated  by  the  General  Assembly 
of  1913,  for  the  two  Baca.1  years  ending  Sep- 
tember, 30,  I9I5 947,000.00 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Tuition  and  board  of  State  pupils; 

Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind..  $1,600.00 

Connecticut    Institute    for    the 

BUnd. 16,858.33 

TntDsportation  and  clothing 392 .  09 

Travding  expenses,  members  and  Sec- 
retary of  the  Board 348.31 

Office  expenses 70.60 

In  addition  to  above  Comptroller's 
report  shows: 

Salary  of  Secretary 11,800.00 

Premium  on  Secretary's  bond 17.50 

State  Auditors 121.20 

Machinery,    materials   and   tools 

for  State  beneficiaries 443.81 

«2,382.51 
Deduct: 

Premium  on  Secretary's 

bond S  17.60 

State  Auditors 121.20 

138.70 

2,243.81 

21,413.14 
Amount  disbursed  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1914 21 ,662.82 

September  30,  19IS,  balance  to  credit 
of  Btord  to  be  covered  back  into 

SUte  Treasury 3,934.04 

t47.00O.O0 
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BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND. 

Year  ending  September  30,  1916. 


RECEIPTS. 

Amount  appropriated  by  the  General  Assembly 
o(  1B16  for  the  two  fiscal  yeaw  ending  Sep- 
tember 80,  1817 « 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Tuition  and  board  of  State  pupils: 

Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind.  SI  ,866.60 

Connecticut    Institute     for     the 

Blind 17.363.34 

Transportation  end  clothing 403.99 

Traveling  expenses ,  members  and  Sec- 
retary of  the  Board 336.19 

Office  expenses 68. 05 

Id   addition   to  above  Comptroller's 
report  shows: 

SsJary  of  Secretary..- $1,800.00 

Premium  on  Secretary's  bond. ...         17.60 

State  Auditors 122.37 

Machinery,   materials  and  tools 
for  State  beneficiaries S26.7B 

«2,766.e6 
Deduct: 

Premium  on   Secretary's 

bond S  17. BO 

State  Auditors 122.37 

139.87 

3.626.79 


22,665.02 


September  30,  1916,  balance  of  appro- 
priation to  credit  of  Board 26,034,98 
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(Schedule  A.) 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT  OF  THE  CONNECTICUT 
INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

General  Balance  Sheet- 
September  30,  IBIS. 


ASSETS. 


Plant  and  personal  property  (School) S94,097.9S 

Plant  and  personal  property  (NuTBery) 13 ,000.00 

Plant  and  personal  property  (Department  of 

Trades) 31 ,323.89 

Building  Fund  account  (School) 10, 196.65 

Endowment  Fund  account  (School) 9,630.45 

Building  Fund  account  (Department  ot  Trades).  3,110.70 
Endowment    Fund    account    (Department    of 

Trades) 885-51 

Furnishing     Fund     account     (Department     of 

Trades) 112.12 

CoraC.  T.  Dwight  Fund 10.033.33 

Ruth  Whitney  Page  Fund 1,000.75 

Stock  on  hand  (Department  of  Trades) 1,117.02 

Accounts  receivable  (Department  of  Trades) 972.23 

Cash  on  hand 1.828.99 

Tuition  and  board  accrued  pupils.  State  of  Con- 
necticut (Department  of  Trades) 147.84 

Tuition  and  board  accrued   other  than  State 

pupils  (Department  of  Trades) 111.59 

Interest  accrued  on  Savings  Bank  deposit 6.83 

I177.57S.SS 

LIABILITIES. 

Accounts  payable I        214.45 

Balance:    Assets  over  liabilities 177,361.40 

J1J7.S7S.S5 
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(Schedule  A.) 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT  OF  THE  CONNECTICUT 
INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

General  Balance  Sbeet. 
September  30,  1916. 


ASSETS. 

Plant  and  perBona!  property  (School) $94,097.95 

Plant  and  personal  property  (NufBery) 13 ,000 .  00 

Plant  and  personal  property   (Department  of 

Trades) 31,323.89 

Building  Fund  account  (School) 11,086.57 

Endowment  Fund  account  (School) 9,868.51 

Building  Fund  account  (Department  of  Trades).  15.38 
Endowment    Fund    account    (Department    of 

Trades) 917 .  76 

Furnishing     Fund     account     (Department    of 

Trades) 116,64 

Cora  C.  T.  Dwight  Fund 10.000.00 

Ruth  Whitney  P6ge  Fund 1,000.00 

Mrs.  J.  J.  Goodwin  Fund 5,000.00 

Stock  on  band  (Department  of  Trades) 1,419.84 

Accounts  receivable  (Department  of  Trad^). . .  1,541.48 

Cash  on  hand 6,365.68 

Tuition  and  board  accrued  other  than   State 

pupils 51 .00 

Interest  accrued  on  Savings  Bank  deposit 7.11 

1185,771.78 

LIABILITIES. 

Accounts  payable 95,110.87 

Balance:    Assets  over  liabilities 180,660.91 

1185,771.78 
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(Schedule  B.) 
SUMMARY  OF  GASH  RECEIPTS  AND 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

For  the  year  ending  September  30,  1915. 


RECEIPTS. 

Balance  on  hand  October  1,  1914: 

School  (including  Nursery) $    964. 3S 

Department  of  Trades I,4IG.34 

School  and  Nnnery. 

Contributions $4,8^.22 

State  of  Coilnecticut 14,224.99 

Board  of  child  at  Nursoy £1.00 

Income  from  Endowment  Fund 378.78 

Note 2,200.00 

Check  not  used 40.00 

Sale  of  cow 80.00 


I>«p«rtmeot  of  Tfad«a. 

Departmental  receipts: 

Caning  Department $2,876.92 

Mattress  Department 1,002.65 

Broom  Department 3,300.60 

Pascy  Work  Department 78.85 

»7,e88.98 

Tuition  and  board  <^  State  pupils 2,633.34 

Tuition  and  board  other  than  State 

pupils 1,286.34 

Contributions 1, 619. SO 

Rental  of  farm  land 46.00 

Note 800.00 

Check  not  used 11.76 

Sale  of  typewriter 7.00 

Interest  on  Savings  Bank  deport. 26.60 

Orerdraft 1,236.64 
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DISBURSEMENTS. 

Noraery. 

Salaries  and  wages $3,425,98 

Provisions '. 1,550.62 

House  f  nmishings 32 .  78 

Household  supplies 168.89 

Laundry,  wages  and  supplies 281 .25 

Ice 60.03 

Light 65.58 

Water 27 .00 

Fuel 863.63 

Telephone 69.39 

Insurance 22.60 

Medical  attention  and  supplies 100.62 

Repairs 144.21 

Miscellaneous  expenses 64.43 

Pettj  cash 60.00 

SchooL 

Salaries  and  wages 16,036.25 

ProvisionB 1,746.02 

House  furnishings 94.48 

Household  supplies 269.76 

Laundry,  wages  and  supplies 762.69 

Educational  expenses 186.36 

Special  instruction 116.00 

Ice 68. 14 

Light 113.42 

Water 121.24 

Fuel 793.70 

Telephone 55.63 

Insurance 104.08 

Grain 801.29 

Farm  and  garden 388.45 

Medical  attention  and  supplies ^.  -  76.13 

Printing 366.28 

Improvements 42.96 

Repaira 285.84 

Miscellaneous  expenses 207.77 

Petty  cash 107.00 

Soliciting 853.96 

Services  of  Treasurer 300.00 

Interest  on  Temporary  loan 37.08 

Note 1 ,000.00 

I 

Overdraft,  Department  of  Trades 
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DeparttnMit  of  Tradca. 

Salaries  and  n&ges: 

Houflehold  Department S3 .933. 16 

Broom  Department M9.50 

Mattress  Department 342.00 

Caning  Department 1,440.9S 

Fancy  Work  Department 110.00 

$6,375.8 

Household  Department: 

Provisions *2,394.04 

Fuel 797.81 

Ught  and  power 114.29 

Telephone 63 .  39 

House  furnishings  and  auppSes. . .  S2 .  S4 

Repairs 181.72 

Grain 17.87 

Farm 128.51 

Water  rent 89.85 

Insurance 279.73 

Office 68.90 

DeUvery 714.95 

Petty  cash 170.00 

Miscellaneous.... 223.90 

Compensation  Insurance 36 .  54 

Services  of  Treasurer 200.00 

Note 800.00 

Interest  on  temporary  loan 15.22 

6,370.21 

Materials  and  supplies: 

Broom  Department %l  ,950.72 

Mattress  Department 649.00 

Caning  Department 900.02 

Fancy  Work  Department 1,68 


September  30,  1915,     Cash  on  hand: 

School  and  Nursery...  r «i.l46.S 

Department  of  Trades 683.  IS 


1.S28.M 
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(Schedule  B.) 

SUMMARY  OF  GASH  RECEIPTS  AND 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Pot  the  year  endinf  September  30,  1916. 

RECEIPTS. 

Balance  on  hand  October  1,  Ifllfi: 

School  (iacludiag  Nunerr) |2 ,382.36  , 

Department  of  Trades  (Mechanica  Savings 

Bank) 683 .  18 

S3.0M.53 

School  and  Noravry. 

COTitribution* $8,887.90 

State  of  Connecticut 14.129,99 

Income  from  Endowment  Fund 405.00 

Income  from  Mrs.  J.  J.  Goodwin  Fund 166.60 

Income  from  Cora  C  T,  Dwigbt  Fund 3SS.U 

Board  of  child  at  Nur«ery ^ 40.00 

Proceeds,   sale  farm  products,  etc 420.19 

132,  As.  29 

Department    of  TiadM. 
Departmental  recripti: 

Canine  Department 13,371.30 

Mattress  Department 1 ,670. &6 

Broom  Department 3,098.92 

Pan(7  Work  Department 192.61 

88,333.29 

Tuition  and  board  of  Stete  pupils 3,233.38 

Tuition  and  board  other  than   State 

papils 1,29S.00 

Contributions S2.66 

Income  from  Cora  C.T.Dwight  Fund.  177.78 

Rental  of  farm  land 22.00 

Interest  on  Savings  Bank  deposit 27.58 

Borrowed  for  current  expenses: 

Dec.  30,  1915 SS.OOO.OO 

Mar.  26,  1916 2,000.00 

5,000.00 

L^acy  under  will  of  Oliver  C.  Smith.. .  1 ,000 .  00 

19,141.65 

Overdraft,  September  30,  1916,  4,286.76 

823.428.40 


848,909.22 
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DISBURSBHBNTS. 

Nars«r7. 

Salaries  and  nages $2,443.17 

ProTisioDS 1,6^.07 

House  funiishmgG 4S.  19 

House  supplies 190.29 

Educational  expenses 23.40 

Ice 63.60 

Light 91.86 

Water 27.00 

Fuel 198.69 

Telephone 79. 52 

Insurance 31.35 

Medical  attention  and  supplies 100.23 

Repairs 307.20 

Miscellaneous  expenses 59.04 

Petty  cash 46.00 

School. 

Salaries  and  wages S6,933.00 

Provisions 1,566.93 

House  furnishings 30.60 

House  supplies K4.06 

Laundry 210.31 

Educational  expeQses 223.66 

Special  instruction 121.00 

Ice 78.63 

Light 113.53 

Water 143.32 

Fuel 948. 24 

Telephone 71.81 

Grain  and  hay 302.08 

Farm  and  garden 408.75 

Medical  attention  and  supplies 57.9? 

Printing 84.36 

Improvements -. 5.08 

RepaiTB 672.47 

Miscellaneous  expenses 146.74 

Petty  cash 40.00 

Soliciting 830.51 

Security  Trust  Company   (balance  of  $3,000, 

note  dated  Dec.  24, 1914) 1 ,200.00 

Interest  on  above  note 37.17 

Services  of  TreasuVer 300.00 
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Department  of  Trades. 

Overdraft  September  30,  1915 SI  ,236.54 

Salaries  and  wages: 

Hoasebold  Department t4,249.80 

Broom  Department 661.  SO 

Mattress  Department 463, 10 

Caning  Department 1,455.54 

Fancy  Work  Department 90.00 

Household  Department: 

Provisions 2,605.31 

Puel 723.79 

Light  and  power 86 .  95 

Telephone 40.59 

House  furnishings  and  supplies. .  180. 89 

Sepairs 276.21 

Hay  and  graiii 217.71 

Parm 49.60 

Water  rent. 98.25 

Insurance 362.54 

Office  expenses 85.14 

Property 200.00 

Delivery 152.69 

Petty  cash 190.00 

Medical  attention 19.00 

Miscellaneous 32.60 

Security  Trust  Company,  demand 

notes 6,000.00 

Interest  on  notes 15.42 

Services  of  Treasurer 200.00 

10.536.59 

^r3.terials  and  supplies: 

Broom  Department S2,S44.79 

Mattress  Department 807.58 

Caning  Department 1,099.67 

Fancy  Work  Department 66.71 

4,808.75 

Scpt«rnber  30,  1016,     Cash  on  hand: 

School  and  Nursery 15,644.92 

Department  of  Trades  (Mechanics 

Savings  Bank) 710.76 
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24  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  OP  THE  BUND 

(Schedule  C.) 
CURRENT  BALANCE  SHEET. 

(Department  of  Trades.) 
September  30,  1916. 

ASSETS. 

Cash: 

In  Mechanics  Savings  Bank S6S3.18 

Stock  on  hand: 

Caning  Department $377, 17 

Mattress  Department 147.97 

Broom  Dep^ment 496.29 

Fancy  Work  £>epartment 96.59 

1,117.02 

Accounts  receivable: 

Caning  Department $101.10 

Mattress  Department 179.00 

Broom  Department 68S.  13 

Fancy  Work  Department 7.00 

972.23 

Tuition  and  board  accrued  State  pupils  147 .  84 

Tuition  and  board  accrued  other  than 

SUte  pupils 111.5B 

Interest    accrued   on  Savings    Bank 

deposit 6.83 

LIABILITIES. 

Accounts  payable S2I4.4S 

Loan  due  Building  Fund  account 

(School) 1,500.00 

Excess  of  current  assets  over  current 
liabilities,  September  30,  1914,  as 
per  previous  report 2,620.60 

Deduct: 

Deficiency  for  year  ending  Sep-, 
tember  30,  1016,  as  per  Income 
statement 2,444.66 

76.94 

Add: 

Check  not  used 11.76 

Overdraft 1,238.64 

Excess  of  current  assets  over  current 
liabilities,  September  30,  1915.... 


13,0 
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BOARD  OF  BDUCAHQN  OF  THE  BLIND 

(Schedule  C.) 
CURRENT  BALANCE  SHEET. 

(Department  of  Trades.) 
September  30,  1916. 

ASSETS. 

Cash: 

In  Mechanics  Bank S710.76 

Stock  on  hand: 

Caning  Department 1529. 16 

Mattress  Department 180.66 

Broom  Department 597.37 

Fancy  Work  Department 112.75 

1,419.84 

Accoilnts  receivable : 

Caning  Department $201 .  10 

Mattress  Department 459. 10 

Broom  Department 876.80 

Fancy  Work  Department 4 .  45 

1,641.46 

Tuition  and  board  accrued  other  than 

State  pupila 51.00 

Interest    accmed    on    Savings  Bank 

deposit 7.11 

LIABILITIES. 

Accounts  payable $284.12 

Loan    due    Building    Fund  account 

(School) 1,600.00' 

$1,784.12 

Overdraft.  SepL  30, 1916. .  .$4,286.75 

Overdraft,  Sept.  30, 1915...   1,230.54 

Net  overdraft  for  1910 3,080.21 

Deficiency  for  year  ending 
Sept.  30,  1016,  as  per 
Income  statement 2,428.41 

Excess  of  current  asietf  over 
CQirent  liabilities,  Sep- 
tember 30,  1916,  as  per 
previous  report 1,324.24 

Net  loss  in  assets  for  year  end- 
ing September  30,  1916  1,104.17 

Btcess  of  current  liabilities  over  cur- 

rentassets,  September 30, 1916. . .  $1 ,946.04 
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)  BOAKD  OF  EDUCAHON  IX  THE  BLIND 

(Schedule  D.) 

DEPARTMENTAL  ANNUAL  PROFIT  AND  LOSS 
STATEMENT. 

(Department  of  Trades.) 

For  the  year  ending  September  30,  191S. 


Cftninft  DepMlmeot. 

Sales $2,834.72 

Deduct: 

Materials  and  supplies  consumed S784.S7 

Wages 1,440.98 

'■ 2,22S.SS 

GiosB  profit  carried  to  income  statement S599. 17 

Hattresa  Departmant. 

Sales SI  ,536.80 

Deduct: 

Materials  and  supplies  cooBumed $634. E3 

Wages je.OO 

■ 966.53 

Gross  profit  carried  to  income  statemeot '. $570 .  27 

Broom  Depaitmeiit. 

Sales $3,422.00 

Deduct: 

Materials  and  supplies  coo^med $2,424.52 

Wages 819.50 

;; 3.974.03 

Gross  profit  carried  to  income  statement $447.98 

Fancy  Work  Depaitment. 

Sales SS2.30 

Deduct: 

Materials  and  supplies  consumed $^.29         * 

Wages 110.00 

192.29 

Gross  loss  carried  to  income  statement SI09.99 
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(Schedule  D.) 

DEPARTMENTAL  ANNUAL  PROFIT  AND  LOSS 
STATEMENT. 

(Department  of  Trades.) 

For  tbe  year  ending  September  30,  1916. 


Canine  Department. 

Soles ,,     13,198.92 

Deduct: 

Materials  and  suppli^  consumed $947.98 

Wages 1 .466. 64 

2.403.22 

GioBS  profit  carried  to  income  statement $796.70 

Mattress  Department. 

Sales SI  ,953.66 

Deduct: 

Materials  and  supplies  consumed S791 .  28 

Wages 463 .  10 

1,254.38 

Gross  profit  carried  to  income  statement S699.28 

Broom  Depart  m«nt. 

Sales 13,569.97 

Deduct: 

Materials  and  supplies  consumed $2,836.60 

Wages 661.60 

3,398.10 

Gross  profit  carried  to  income  statement S161.87 

Fancy  Work  Department. 

Sales »189. 96 

Deduct: 

Materials  and  supplies  consumed $40.66 

Wages 90.00 

130.66 

Gross  profit  carried  to  income  statement S69.41 
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BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  OF  THB  BUND 


(Schedule  £.} 
INCOME  STATEMENT. 

(Department  of  Trades.) 
For  the  year  ending  September  30,  1915. 


Gross  profits  of  Department: 

CaninK  Department.... 9609.17 

Mattress  Department 670.27 

Broom  Department 447. 9S 

$1,617.42 
Deduct: 

Gross  loss  of  Panc^  Work  Depart- 
ment        109.99 

SI, 507. 43 

Tuition  and  board  of  State  pupils 2 ,646 .73 

Tuition  and  board  other  than  State 

puinla 1.239.03 

Donations 1,S19.60 

Rental  ^  farm  land 46.00 

Sale  of  typewriter 7.00 

Note 800.00 

Interest  on  Savings  Bank  deposit 26.76 

Deduct: 

Household  expenses: 

Supplies  and  current  expenses 96,292.86 

Salaries  and  wages 3,933.16 


Net  deficiency  carried  to  current  balance  sheet 12.444.66 
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BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND 


(Schedule  E.) 
INCOME  STATEMENT. 

(Department  of  Trades.) 
For  the  year  ending  September  30,  1016 


GroGs  profits  of  Departments: 

CanJnK  Department 1705.70 

Mattress  Department 699 .  28 

Broom  Department -. 161 .87 

Pancy  Work  Department 59.41 

$1,716.26 

Tuition  and  board  of  State  pupils 3,085.61 

Tuition  and  board  other  than  State 

pupils 1 ,234.41 

Omtributions 62. 6S 

Rental  of  farm  land 22.00 

Income  from  Cora  C.  T.  Dwight  Fund.  177.78 

Interest  on  Savings  Bank  deposit 27.86 

Legacy  of  Oliver  C.  Smith 1,000.00 

Borrowed  for  current  expenses 6,000.00 

I 

Deduct: 

Household  expenses: 

Supplies  and  current  expenses StO ,495.08 

Salaries  and  wages 4,249.80 


Net  deficiency  carried  to  current  balance  sheet . . 
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BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  OP  THE  BUND 


.    (Scheduler.) 
BUILDING  FUND. 

(School) 
September  30,  1915.  . 


19U 

Sept.  30    Balance,  last  account. . 


RECEIPTS. 

Coupons,  American  Tel.  &  Tel.  Co...         200.00 


EXPENSES. 

Interest  loan  on  Wetherafield  property         $1 63 .  34 

Revenue  stamps -60 

Recording  release  of  mortgage .45 

Balance,  September  30, 1015 

INVENTORY. 

Cash $1S4.M 

Loan  to  Trades  Department J  ,500.00 

S5.000  American  Tel.  ft  Tet.  Co.,  4%, 

1929 4,686.00 

Deposit  Faimington  Savings  Bank. . .  $257. 19 

Parmington  Savings  Bank,  interest.. .  10.38 

267.67 

Deposit  Mechanics  Savings  Bank ....  $22 .  10 

Mechanics  Savings  Bank,  Interest  —  .88            I 

23.08 


S164.39 
184.96 
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Deposit  Mechanics  Saviogs  Bank $111 .81 

'    Mechanics  Savings  Bank,  Interest.. . .  4.50 

$116.31 

Deposit  State  Savings  Bank $778.53 

State  Savings  Bank,  interest 31.44 

809.97 

Deposit  Society  for  Savings $6IG.02 

Society  for  Savings,-  interest 24.84 

639.85 

Land  on  Jordan  Lane,  Wethersfield, 

Conn. 6,100.00 

$13,196.66  r< 

Loan  from  Security  Trust  Company,  * 

($4,000  American  TeL  &  Tel.  Co., 
collateral) 3.000.00 
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BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  OF  THE  BUND 

(Schedule  F.) 
BUILDING  FUND. 

(School.) 
September  30,  1916. 

INCOME  ACCOUNT. 


RECEIPTS. 

1915. 

Sept.  30    Balance  on  hand S1S4.96 

Conpona  American  Tel.  ft  Tel.  Co 200 .  00 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Interest  paid  Security  Trust 

Co.  on  collateral  loan HfiO.OO 

Bill,  Louis  W.  Slocuni,  establishing 

grades,  etc,  Wethersfield property.,  20. S7 

Balance  on  hand 

INVENTORY. 

Loan  to  Department  of  Trades ll.SOO.OO 

Bonds,  S£,000  American  Tel.  &  Tel. 

Co.,  4%,  1929 4.565.00 

Deposit,  Farminston  Savings  Bank . . .     S2S7 .  19 

Accrued  Interest 21 .  16 

278.35 

Deposit  Mechanics  Savings  Bank S22.10 

Accrued  interest 1.78 
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Deposit  Mechanics  Savings  BEink. , . .     Sill  -81 
Accrued  Interest fl.18 

$120.99 

E>eposit  State  Savings  Bank t778.53 

Accrued  interest , 64. 14 

842.67 

Deposit  Society  for  Savings S615.02 

Accrued  interest 50.66 

665.68 

Land  on  Jordan  Lane,  Wethersfield, 

Conn 6.100.00 

$14,086.57 

Lord  from  Security  Trust  Company 
($4,000  American  Tel.  &  Tel.  Co., 
collateral) 3,000.00 


$11,086.S7 
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34  BOAKD  OF  EDUCATION  OF  THE  BUND 


(Schedule  G.) 
BUILDING  FUND. 

(Department  of  Trades.) 
September  30,  1916. 


1914. 

Sept.  30    Balance  last  account S48fi.70 


RECEIPTS. 

Interest  William  A.  Hollenbeck 125.00 


SO 10. 70 


INVENTORY. 

Note  and  mortgage,  William  A.  Hol> 

lenbeck $2 ,500. 00 

Cash 610.70 

S3. 110.70 
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BOASD  OF  EDUCATION  OF  THE  BUND 

(Schedule  G.) 
BUILDING  FUND. 

(Department  of  Trades.) 
SepUmber  30,  IB16. 


1915. 

Sept.  30     Balance  on  hand »610.70 

INCOME  RECEIPTS. 

Interest,  loan,  W.  A.  HoUenbeck 1119. 10 

Interest, loan,  Dolgin  Bros.  dtParsky.  466.66 

Interest,  bonds.  New  England  R.  R. . . .  161 .  77 

Interest    on    balance    with    Security 

Trust  Co 113.46 

860.99 

Dec.  28  Received  from  State  of  Conn.,  oa 
account  of  appropriation  for  new 
building 30.000.00 

1916. 

Jan.       4    Gift  of  Mrs.  Prances  C.  Palmer 600.00 

29    Gift  of  Mrs.  J.  J.  Goodwin 6,000.00 

May    12     Proceeds  sale  110,000  New  England  R. 

R..  4%,  1945 9.250.00 

IS     Proceeds  sale  t2,000  New  England  R. . 

R.,  4%,  1945 1,8«0.00 

June   14     Proceeds  sale  piece  of  land  rear  of 

Wethersfield  Ave.  property 100.00 

Aug.    11     Loan  paid  Dolgir  Bros.  ftParsky 16.000.00 

Loan  paid  W.  A.  HoUenbeck 2,600.00 

S66,a71.69 
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36  BOARD  OF  feDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

1016. 

Jan.     U     Purchase  of  112,000  bonds.  New  Eng- 
land R.R.,  i%,  1946 JII.IOO.OO 

Morteage loan  Dolg:in Bros.  &  Parsky.  16,000.00 

Apr.    17     Bill,    Spencer    &  Washburn,   survey 

Wethersfield  Ave.  property 221.75 

Paid  A.  Raymond  Ellis,  on  account  of 
architect's  codtmission  for  Ser- 
vices, drawing  plans  and  specifica- 
tions   2,300.00 

Paid  to  contractors  on  architect's 
orders  as  follows : 

J.  H.  GroEier  Co.: 

Apr.  30,  1916 S4 ,446.36 

May  12,  1916 3,653.65 

June    6,  1916 3,000.00 

Aug.  12,1916 7,B26.26 

Sept.  13,  1916 10,736.36 

$29,661. 60 

IfCvering  ft  Garrigues; 

May  18.1916 $3,400.00 

Sept.  13,  1916 714.86 

4,114.85 

Shaffer  Marsh  Co. : 

June  28,  1916 $450.00 

Aug.  21.  1918 860.00 

Sept.  13,  1916 1,547.50 

2.847.50 

Baldwin-Stewart  Co.: 

Aug.  28,  1916 $247.01 

Sept.  13,  1916 163.60 

• 410.61 

$37,034.56 

Balance  on  hand IS. 33 


$66,671.) 
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(Schedule  H.) 
ENDOWMENT  FUND. 

(School.) 
September  30,  I91S. 

INCOME  RECEIPTS. 

Coupons,  Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.  R $136.00 

Coopons,  City  of  Hartford,  Conn 70.00                                          jjj 

Coupons,  City  of  Hartford,  Conn 20.00                                         r  C 

Coupons,  American  Tel.  &  Tel.  Co 40.00                                             "^ 

Coupons,  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  a  H.  R.  R 120.00 

»38fi.00 

CONTRA. 

Transferred  to  School  and  Nursery  bank  account.        $378 .  78 
Accrued  interest.  City  of  Hartford  Water  bonds. .  6 .  22 

$385.00 

CASH  ACCOUNT  WITH  PRINCIPAL. 
1914. 

Sept.  30     Balance  on  hand $103.09 

1915. 

Peb.    19     Legacy  from  estate  Edward  M.  Key..       1.000,00 

$1,103.09 

INVESTMENTS.  1 

1015. 

Apr.      1     $1,000,  City  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  water 

4%.  July  1,  1918 $1,000.00 

Sept.  30    Cash 103.09 

11,103.09 

INVENTORY. 

$1,000  American  Td.  &  Tel.  Co,  4%,  1929 $905.47 

S3,0O0  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H.  R.  R.,  4%.  1947 2,709.00 

S3,0O0  Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.  K.,AW7o,  1921 2,906.48 

S2,0O0City  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  Park  Imp.,  3}i%, 

1926 1.900.00 

$1,000.  City  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  water,  A%,  1918.       1 ,000.00 

Deposit,  SUte  Savings  Bank $102 .  29 

Interest 4.12 

106.41 

Cash 103. 09 
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BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  OP  THE  BUND 

(Schedule  H.) 
ENDOWMENT  FUND. 

(School.) 
September  30,  1916. 


INCOME  RECEIPTS. 

Coupons,  Baltimore  ft  Ohio  R.  R S136.00 

Coupons,  City  of  Hartford,  Conn. 70.00 

Coupons,  City  of  Hartford,  Conn 40.00 

Coupons,  American  TeL  &  Tel.  Co 40.00 

Coupons,  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  ft  H.  R.  R 120.00 

WOfi.OO 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Income  transferred  to  bank  account  Conn.  Inst, 

for  the  Blind $405.00 

t4O5.00 

CASH  ACCOITNT  WITH  PRINCIPAL. 
Dr. 

1916. 

Oct.  .    1     Baknce  on  hand $103.09 

1910. 

Jan.      6    Received  account '  residuary  interest 

iaesUteof  Mary  A.  Clarice 200.00 

S303.09 

Cr. 

1915. 

Oct.      t     Deposited  State  Savings  Bank S103.09 

1916. 

Jan.      6     Deposited  in  State  Savings  Bank 200.00 

»03OT 

INVENTORY. 

Bonds: 

11,000  American  Tel.  &  Tel.  Co.,4%,  1929. .         S906.47 

$3,000  N.  Y..  N.  H.  &  H.  R.  R.,  4%,  1947. . .       2,709.00 

$3,000,  Baltimore  &OhioR.R.,4>^^  1921.      2.906.48 

$2,000,  City  of  Hartford,  Coon.,  Park  imp., 

3H%.  1926 1 ,900.00 

$1,000,  City  of  Hartford,  water.  1918 1,000.00 

Deposits: 

StaU  Savings  Bank $405.38 

Accrued  interest 12.18 

417.56 

S0.83g.Sl 
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(Schedule  I.) 

ENDOWMENT  FUND. 

(Department  of  Trades.) 
September  30,  1915. 

INCOME  RECEIPTS. 

Interest  on  note.  Northwest  School  District S25.S1 

EXPENSES. 
Balance  to  next  account S2S.61 

CASH  ACCOUNT  WITH  PRINCIPAL. 
1914. 

Oct.       1     Balance  last  account $860.00 

1915. 

Sept.  10     Northwest  School  District,  Hartford, 

note  paid 860.00 

»1,720.00 

INVESTMENTS. 
1915. 
Jan.     13     4K%NoteNorthwestSohoolDiBtrict, 

Hartford «8a0.00 

Sept.  30     Balance  to  next  account 860.00 

$1,720.00 

INVENTORY. 
191S. 

Sept.    30     Cash  (invested  October  1.  1915) $860.00 

Cash  income  account 25.51 

$886.61 
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BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  OF  THE  BUND 


(Schedule  I.) 

ENDOWMENT  FUND. 

(Department  of  Trades.) 
September  30,  1916. 

INCOME  ACCOUNT. 

ISIS. 

Sept.  30    Balance  on  hand S25.51 

Int.  cectificate  of  deposit,  No.58 32.25 

t67.7C 

CONTRA. 

Balance  on  hand S57. 76 

*57.7e 

CASH  ACCOUNT  WITH  PRINCIPAL. 


1915. 

Sept.  30    Balance  on  hand W60.00 

«860.00 


19IS. 

Oct.      1     Certificate  of  Deposit  No.  58,  5% W60.00 

$860.00 

INVENTORY. 

Certificate  of  Deposit  No.  68 SS60.00 

Cash  income 57.76 

Sai7.76 
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BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  OF  THE  BUND 

(Schedule  J.) 
FURNISHING  FUND. 

(Department  o£  Trades.) 
Septeml^  30,  1915. 


1915- 

Sept.  30     Deposit  State  Savings  Bank $107.80 

Interest  State  Savings  Bank 4 .  32 


$112.12 


(Schedule  J.) 
FURNISHING  FUND. 

(Department  of  Trades.) 
September  30,  1916. 

INVENTORY. 
1916, 

Sept.   30      Deposit  State  Savings  Bank $105.00 

Interest  accrued  to  Aug.  1,  1916 11 .64 


$116.64 
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BOASD  OF  EDUCATION  OF  THE  BUND 


(Schedule  K.) 
CORA  C.  T.  DWIGHT  FUND 


September  SO,  1915. 


19IS. 

Apr.   23     Legacy  from  estate  of  Cora  C.   T, 

Dwight tlO.OOO.OO 

INCOME  RECEIPTS. 

Interest,  loan,  Bertha  F.  Rothschild.         9125.00 
Interest,    Chicago   Junction  Rys.    & 

Union  Stock  Yards  Co 67. M 

*1S2.M 

EXPENSES. 

Accrued  interest,   loan.    Bertha    P. 

RothschUd S120. 14 

Accrued    interest,  Chicago   Junction 

Rys.  &  Union  Stock  Yards  Co. . . .  29 .  17 

•M9.3I 

Balance S3.3S 

S183.U 

CASH  ACCOUNT  WITH  PRINCIPAL. 

RMelpts. 

1010. 

Apr.   23    Legacy  from  esUte  of  Oi^a  C.  T. 

Dwight S10,000.00 

June    2S    $6,000  Chicago    Junction    Rys.     ft 

Union  Stock  Yards  Co 4,SS0.00 

tl4,SS0.« 
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Invest  meots. 

1915. 

May  J4    $6,000    Chicago    Junction    Rys.     & 

W  TJnioiiStockYardsCo.,G%,  1040    14,950.00 

June  2  Sfi,000  Mtg.  loan.  Bertha  P.  Roths- 
child        5,000.00 

July    22    M,000  Mtg.  loan.  G.  B.  Schwartz  & 

E.  Nirenstein 6,000.00 

114,960.00 

INVENTORY. 

S6,000  Loan,  Bertha  P.  Rothschild....     $5,000.00  fC 

S6,000  Loan  G.   B.  Schwartz   ft  E.  <^ 

Nirenstein S, 000. 00 

Cash 33.33 

«10,033.33 
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BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLlim 

(Schedule  K.) 
CORA  C.  T.  DWIGHT  FUND 

September  30,  1916. 


INCOME  ACCOUNT. 

1915. 

Sept.  30     Balance  on  hand S33.33 


RECEIPTS. 

Int.  on  loan,  Bertha  P.  Rothschild...  $126.00 
Interest  on  loan,  Schwartz  &  Niren* 

stein 260.00 

Interest  on  loan,  Francis  Conwell 125 .00 

aoo.oo 

S533.33 


DISBURSEMENTS. 

Income  transferred  to  bank  account 

Conn.  Institute  for  the  Blind $533 .  33 

S533.33 


CASH  ACCOUNT  WITH  PRINCIPAL. 


1916. 

Dec.      9     Payment  loan,  Bertha  P.  Rothschild  6,000.00 

Or. 
Dec.    17     Mortgage  loan,  Francis  Conwell tS.OOO.OO 


INVENTORY. 

Mortgage  loan,  Schwarts   &  Niren- 

Btein W.OOO.OO 

Mortgage  loan,  Francis  Conwell 5,000.00 

sio.ooo.oo 
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BOASD  OF  EDUCATION  OF  THE  BUND 


(Schedule  L.) 
RUTH  WHITNEY  PAGE  FUND. 

September  30,  1916. 


1015. 

Jan.    IS    Gift  of  Dr.  uidMra.  Charles  W.  Page.    tl.OOO.OO 

Conpons,  Mntual  Fuel  Gas  Co 26.00 

$1,026.00 

CONTRA. 

1915. 

Jan.    23    Sl.OOO   Mutual  Fuel  Gas.  Co.,   lit 

mortgage  5%,  IH7 il ,000.00 

Accrued  interest  on  above 11.26 

Sept.  29    Payment  to  L.  M.  Russdl,  matron  of 

nursery 13.00 

W.0M.26 

Balance .76 


INVENTORY. 

S1,000   Mutual    Fuel   Gas   Co.,    1st 

mortgage,  6%,  1947 $1 ,000.00 

Cash .75 

$1,000.76 
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BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND 


(Schedule  L.) 
RUTH  WHITNEY  PAGE  FUND 

September  30,  1916. 


INCOME  ACCOUNT. 

1915. 

Sept.  30    Balance  on  band $0.75 

RECEIPTS. 

Coupons  Mutual  Fuel  Gas  Co $50. 00 


«50.73 


DISBURSEMENTS. 

Payments  to  L.  M.  Russell,  matron  of 

nursery  department $30.00 

Balance  on  hand 20.75 

tso.n 


INVENTORY. 

nd:  I 

$1,000  Mutual  Fuel  Gas  Co.,  5%,  1947 $1,000.00  , 
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BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLtND  47 


(Schedule  M.) 
MRS.  J.  J.  GOODWIN  FUND. 

September  30,  1916. 


INCOME  ACCOUNT. 
1915. 

Int  certificate  of  deposit  No.  60 SI66.69 

»166.66 

CONTRA. 

Income  traiiBferred  to  bank  account 

Conn.  Inst,  for  the  Blind $166.66 

$166.66 

CASH  ACCOUNT  WITH  PRINCIPAL. 

Dr. 
1916. 

Oct.     13    Cart  from  Mrs.  J.  J.  Goodwin $5,000.00 

$6,000.00 

Cr. 

Nov.     1     Certificate  of  deposit  No.  60 $5,000.00 

$5,000.00 

INVENTORY. 

Certificate  of  deposit  No.  60 $6,000  00 
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CONNECTICUT  STATE  LIBRARY 


Hartford,  November  l8,  1916. 

To  His  Excellency 

MARCUS  H.  HOLCOMB, 
Governor  of  Connecticut 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  report  as 
State  Librarian  of  Connecticut  for  Ike  two  fiscal  years  ended 
September  30,  1916,  As  heretofore,  I  have  endeavored  to  have 
this  report  of  such  a  character  as  to  serve  as  an  official  report  to 
the  State  upon  the  life  and  progress  of  the  Connecticut  State 
Library,  and  at  the  same  lime  be  an  item  of  interest  to  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  Connecticut,  whether  residing  in  the  State  or 
scattered  in  distant  lands.  ' 


Respectfully  submitted. 


State  Librarian. 
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(1915-1916) 
STATE  LIBRARY  COMMITTEE. 

His  Excellency  MARCUS  H.  HOLCOMB 
Hon.  CHARLES  D.  BURNES  ' 
Hon.  WILLIAM  HAMERSLEY 

LIBRARY  STAFF. 

State  Librarian 

GEORGE  S.  GODARD 

Librarian's  AstUtant 

Fanny  I,  Yalb 
Legistative  Reference 

Kathebihb  a.  Obebholtsu 
tEoYTH  W.  Bkaihiock 
tLERA  B.  Desice 

Archives  and  Records 
Efpie  M.  Prickett,  Chief  •Alwna  A.  L  Gauuneau 

tMABY  B.  Brewster  Elizabeth  A.  Oseoax 

Maby  E.  Suith  tKATBKYN  R.  Farsku. 

CataloKuers 
*Gbace  E.  Pekkihs.  Chief  Loutss  M.  Bailey.  Chief 

Janet  Laubdik  Adella  M.  Gseek 

•AucE  E.  Mnis  Thhohe  O.  Clark 

Harbiet  U.  BoswoBtH 

Reading  Room  and  Assistant  Law  Librarian 

Christian  N,  Due 

Memorial  Hall 

tHELEN  M.  BiSSELL  KaTHRYH  C. 

Receiving  and  Shipping  Rooms 

Flobekce  H.  Heruak 

Periodicals 

Beatxice  Barker 

General  Assistants 

tL.  Charlotte  Tripp  Florence  A.  Fator 

'Dorothy  C.  Kelsey 

Examiner  of  Public  Records 

■    *LucnJs  B.  Barbour 

Photostat  Operator 

*Hale  L.  Ccx-tom  —  Mark  Houcbs 

Supervisor  of  Buildatg 

fWiLuAic  A.  Stabeie 
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IHTRODUCTIOH. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  report  concerning  the  life  and 
activities  of  the  Connecticut  State  Library  a  prosperous  and 
successful  two  years.  Whether  acting  in  its  capacity  as  the 
Supreme  Court  Law  Library,  the  Legislative  Reference  De- 
partment, the  Department  of  Local  History  and  Genealogy, 
the  Archives  Department,  the  Depository  of  Public  Records, 
the  Examiner  of  Public  Records,  the  Depository  of  Ctmnecti- 
cut  State,  Town,  Municipal  and  Society  official  publications, 
or  the  Depository  of  the  United  States  and  of  each  State  in 
the  Union,  and  of  the  Canadian  Government  and  Provinces, 
and  of  the  Australian  Colonies,  or  the  Library  Exchange  Agent 
for  the  Connecticut  State  publications,  and  the  exclusive  Ex- 
change Agent  for  the  Connecticut  Geological  and  Natural 
History  Survey,  or  as  Depository  of  literary  and  historical 
gifts  to  the  State,  it  is  meeting  its  responsibilities  with  a  fair 
degree  of  success. 

In  its  new  home  in  our  new  and  model  State  Library  and 
Supreme  Court  Building,  its  books  and  other  valuable  pos- 
sessions are  properly  cared  for  and  easily  accessible.  The 
continuing  increase  in  the  number  of  readers  and  investiga- 
tors, and  the  number  of  gifts,  is  an  encouraging  evidence  of  its 
increased  usefulness  and  growing  popularity. 
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CONNECTICUT  STATE  LIBRARY 


EXPENDITURES. 

The  total  expenditures  of  the  State  Library,  including 
care  of  the  State  Library  and  Supreme  Court  Building  for  the 
two  years  ended  September  30  1916,  have  been  as  follows : 

STATE  LIBRARY  EXPENDITURES. 

1914-15  1915-lStG 

State  Librarian   J  3800.00  $3800.00 

Assistants    8112.47  »a42.19 

Legislative  Reference: 

Assistants    2SI5.00  2IS3.OO 

Books    781.46  914.8T 

Records: 

AssisUnts    3336.58  3595.00 

Records    86L43  177.83 

Books 3499.23  4412.16 

New  Books  - 465.87  514.34 

Special  Report? 95S.91  1681.54 

Binding    , 1468.35  1104.05 

Incidentals: 

Supplies    1578.69  1700.45 

Postage    168.00  140.24 

Miscellaneous    S9aS2  850.43 

Mitchelson  Collection  446.76  197.19 

Revolutiodary  Records   * 338.53 

Examiner  Public  Records  1000.00  lOOO.DO 

Examiner  Public  Records  Incidentals  1393.53  391.50 

$31152.51  $33015.32 


UAINTENANCE  OP  BUILDING. 

1B14-15 

Building    $  1180,60 

Coal    2420.39 

Light    379.92 

Power    63L90 

Equipment    2433.S5 

Grounds    275.64 

Protection    299.10 

Telephone    484.*« 

Engineer's  Supplies  211.25 

Janitor's  Supplies   7S4.S5 

Help    14354.87 

Switchboard    538.00 

Miscellaneous    334.07 


1915-1916 

$  2636.88 
2881.92 
473.83 
596.11 
3221.30 
324.12 
297.00 
581.23 
315.91 ' 
T51.66 
1442a.T6 
600.00 
490.51 
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STATE  LIBRARY  ASSISTANTS. 


1914-15 

George  S.  Godard,  State  Librarian  $  3600.00 

Fanny  I.  Yale,  Librarian's  Assistant 1100.00 

Grace  E.  Perkins,  Cataloguer 1000.00 

Lonise  M.  Bailey,  Cataloguer  9ia.T0 

Harriet  M.  Bosworth,  Cataloguer  45S.00 

Theone  O.  Clark,  Cataloguer  240.00 

Adella  M.  Green,  Cataloguer 460.00 

Janet  Lambdin,  Cataloguer  105.00 

Alice  E.  Mills,  Cataloguer 

Helen  M.  Bissell,  Memorial  Hall 490.00 

Kathryn  C.  Belden.  Memorial  Hall   300.00 

George  Dewey  Godard,  Memorial  Hall 30.00 

Christian  N.  Due.  Reading  Room  1118.89 

Florence  H,  Herman,  Receiving  Room  660.00 

M.  v.  B.  Barker.  Assistant  588.88 

Hale  L.  Colton,  Photostat  Operator  588.88 

Mark  Holmes,  Photostat  Operator  

Dorothy  C,  Kelsey,  Assistant  

Helen  Coffin,  Legislative  Reference  1100.00 

Renee  M,  Ramsden,  Legislative  Reference SSO.OO 

Edyth  W.  Braddock,  Legislative  Reference 860.00 

Lena  B.  Derick,  Legislative  Reference 195.00 

Katherine     A.     Oberholtier,     Legislative     Ref- 

Effie  M.  Prickett,  Archives  and  Records 1100.00 

Aldina  A.  L.  Galarneau,  Archives  and  Records  ..  706.50 

Kathryn  R.  Farrell,  Archives  and  Records 600.00 

Adella  M.  Green,  Archives  and  Records 150.00 

Mary  8.  Brewster,  Archives  and  Records   780,00 

Elizabeth  A.  Osborn,  Archives  and  Records  .... 

Mary  E.  Smith,  Archives  and  Records  

Lucius  B.  Barbour,  Examiner  of  Public  Records  1000.00 

L.  Charlotte  Tripp,  Telephone  Switchboard 220.00 

Florence  A.  Favor,  Telephone  Switchboard  ....  318.00 

Summary   $19130.SS 

Total  Library  Salaries  191S-I6  $SD,19Z.10 

Total  Library  Salaries  1914-19  I9.130.8S 

Total  increase  for  1915-16   1.001.34 


I9is-ie 
$  3600.00 
1099.92 
999.96 
999.96 

350.00 
600.00 
840.00 
130.00   ■ 

731.00 
40.00 
1200.00 
648.00 
660.00 


1320.00 
660.00 

110.00 

65.00 
1200.00 
720.00 
410.00 

790.00 

420.00 

59.00 

1000.00 

600.00 
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HELP  OH  BUILDING. 

1014-1915. 
(Note  1914-1915  covers  63  weeks) 

William  A.  Starlde,  saperrisor $1630.77 

Walter  J.  Wheaton,  guide   934.00 

Walter  S.  Colton,  day  policeman QG4.00 

James  E.  Officer,  night  watchman  . . .    954.00 


Jerome  W.  Wilson,  engineer  1113.00 

John  Wagner,  fireman esiJM 

D.  L.  Easland,  fireman  936.00 

H.  P.  Smith,  fireman  72.80 

Ross  Huff,  fireman  

George  Needham,  fireman  

John  Augustus,  fireman   


$1600.00 
636.00 
936.00 


$4492.77  $440BJ» 

1092.00 
936.00 
522.00 

13J0 

297.00 


Frank  De  Corleto,  general  helper  . . .  SOl.OO  ■                 816.00 

John  Di  Carmine,  general  helper  . . .  744.00  747.S0 

William  J.  Rosell.  general  helper  . . .  732.00  732.00 

Leonardo  Ijggio,  general  helper  2.B0 

Frank  Maddaluno,  general  helper  . . .  37:25 


Mrs.  L.  C.  Purves,  cleaner  418.00 

Mrs.  George  Stuart,  cleaner  530.00 

Louisa  Clandell,  cleaner    530.00 

Mrs.  Mclnnis,  cleaner  30.00 

Mrs.  W.  J.  Quinn,  cleaner   176.00 

Jennie  McTeman,  cleaner   

Mrs.  Christie,  cleaner   


Victor  Hedeen,  carpenter  and  painter  1014.00 
Robert  H.  IJtchield,  mail  carrier  ..  60UM 
Thomas  J,  Reardon,  stone  cutter   ..    442.50 


1071.00 

ses.00 

IUS.60 


Emile  Qaudell,   grounds       765.00 

Louis  Gilbert,  grounds   

Telephone  operators  S38.0O 
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LIBRARY  EXPENSES. 


Of  necessity  the  necessary  expenses  in  connection  with 
the  maintenance  and  administration  o£  our  State  Library,  in- 
cluding our  State  Library  and  Supreme  Court  Building,  are 
much  larger  than  when  the  Library  was  located  in  the  Capitol 
and  the  expenses  were  practically  limited  to  the  Librarian, 
his  assistants  and  the  purchase  of  books.  Today  the  Con- 
necticut State  Library  is  an  institution  with  an  international 
reputation,  having  several  departments  doing  a  necessary 
work  for  our  State  and  nation.  It  aims  at  a  maximum  of 
efficiency  at  a  reasonable  cost. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  here  record  my  appreciation  of  the 
interest  shown  and  work  accomplished  by  my  several  assis- 
tants, through  whose  interest  and  cooperation  our  State 
Library  has  been  made  what  it  is. 


PURCHASE  OF  BOOKS. 

In  the  purchase  of  books  special  attention  continues  to 
be  given  to  our  Supreme  Court  Law  Library,  Legislative 
Reference  Department,  Connecticut  Section,  and  books  needed 
in  the  work  of  the  several  Commissions  and  Departments 
-which  frequent  our  State  Library. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  note  that  there  is  a  growing 
tendency  to  discontinue  maintaining  separate  libraries  and 
look  more  and  more  to  our  State  Library  for  necessary  service. 


ACCBSSIONS. 

The  Connecticut  State  Library,  like  the  other  State 
libraries,  acquires  its  additions  through  three  main  channels, 
viz:  exchange,  purchase  and  gift. 

A  total  of  56,179  separate  printed  and  manuscript  items 
have  thus  been  received  during  the  twenty-four  months  ended 
September  30,  1916.  Of  these  8,B29  were  bound  volumes; 
35,423  were  pamphlets  and  12,827  were  miscellaneous.  The 
number  of  pamphlets  and  miscellaneous  items  here  recorded 
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gives  something  of  an  idea  of  the  large  number  of  records  aod 
briefs ;  town,  borough  and  city  reports ;  agricultural  experi- 
ment station  publications  and  special  and  regular  reports  ol 
legislatures,  boards  and  commissions  received  and  made  avail- 
able by  our  State  library. 

They  have  been  received  as  follows: 

1914-lHS UlS-UIA 

Bd.  Vols.   Pamps.         Misc.        Bd.  Vols.    Pamps.       Mbc. 

October    490  1142  S85  416.  97S  2S1 

November   485  82S         *      16  441  1209  1M 

December    314  687  ISO  336  104S  41S 

January  325  1101  242  312  12SS  STS 

February    25S  754  459  256  1287  Ul 

Hatch     374  908  2S4  439  16S3  1830 

April   268  876  89  278  1596  SIS! 

May    411  929  197  374  1902  60S 

June    406        .  1020  108  406  1090  370 

July     198  466  1034  466  881  356 

August     316  833  5S9  .296  1142  4T0 

September  ....     541  1005  110  139  714  S13 

4320  10S53  356S  4209  14370  B659 


GIFTS. 

It  is  a  source  of  regret  that  I  am  unable  to  here  record 
in  detail  the  large  number  of  gifts  in  books,  manuscripts  and 
other  items  of  value  which  have  been  presented  to  our  State 
Library.  In  many  cases  these  have  been  inherited  and  have 
been  considered  almost  sacred  by  their  donors.  I  shall  hope 
to  publish  such  a  list  of  gifts  and  donors  of  manuscripts  and 
archives  in  a  later  report,  extending  over  a  longer  period. 


HANUSCRIPTS  AND  ARCHIVES. 

In  this  report  it  has  seemed  best  to  compile  a  list  of  some 
of  the  principal  manuscripts  in  our  collections,  and  instructions 
for  their  care.  This  list  of  necessity  does  not  and  c:annot 
enumerate  alt  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  manuscripts 
contained  in  the  files  of  the  Connecticut  General  Assembly 
prior     to    1820,    which    have  been  transferred  to  our  State 
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Library  from  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  nor  those 
manuscripts  in  the  files  of  the  several  Probate  Districts  which 
have  been  deposited  in  the  Library,  nor  many  of  those  in 
collections  from  individuals.  It  has  seemed  wiser,  in  view  of 
the  number  of  inquiries  we  have  had  from  those  who  have 
seen  or  heard  of  our  work  in  arranging,  preserving  and  in- 
dexing these  manuscripts,  to  here  present  the  instructions 
for  the  care  of  such  archives  as  have  been  evolved  and  formu- 
lated by  our  Chief  of  the  Archives  Department.  These 
"instructions"  which  are  the  work  of  Miss  Effie  M.  Prickett, 
who  has  been  in  charge  of  our  Archives  work  for  several 
years,  are  the  result  of  much  thought  and  study.  Heretofore 
they  have  not  been  available  outside  of  the  Library,  While 
they  may  not  meet  the  requirements  of  all  collections,  they 
have  thus  far  met  the  requirements  needed  to  properly  arrange 
and  index  that  great  mass  of  manuscripts  in  the  Connecticut 
State  Library,  and  we  are  hoping  that  those  who  have  occasion 
to  make  use  of  them  will  be  good  enough  to  give  proper 
credit  for  the  same. 
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Insbuctions 


CARE  of' ARCHIVES 


CONNECTICUT  STATE  LIBRARY 

EFFIE  M.  PRICKETT 

Qiiel  Aickira  Dcpailmcol 


NOTE 
Thoe  "tmbniiicMu''  an  dw  muA  of  nndi  Aougbt  aac!  ttadj. 
HeMofdce  Any  ban  net  beco  aniliUe  m  prmt.    Wbik  Aett  "Iiutni&- 
lioai"  my  not  nwel  the  teqUBOMM*  of  >D  coUirtiGM.  tber  hive  M  dw 
tl  aesled  to 


•c^Ain  tbe  CoBDEdicia  Stale  L: 

M^  we  Bot  bope  tlial  ubj  wbo  lure  ocCTJaa  toBlka  DM  of  Aaa 
wSlbo  good  Mod^  lo  flire  prapcr  oolil  fot  die  nnri 

GEO.  S.  GODARO. 
SetkUiBfin. 
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INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  CARE  OF  ARCHIVES  IN 
THE  CONNECTICUT  STATE  LIBRARY 

The  manuscripts  of  the  Connecticut  State  Library  consist 
of  records  and  files  of  legislative  and  judicial  bodies  and  of  the 
public  offices  of  colony,  state,  county,  town  and  parish. 

The  following  outline  shows  the  kinds  of  material  to  be 
cared  for: 

Geoeral  assembly  as  legislative  body. 
Records. 
Files. 
Public  acts:  bills,  resolves,  committee  reports,  etc. 
Private  acts:  petitions  and  memorials  by  towns,  societies,  in- 
dividuals,   itills,  committee  reports,  evidence. 
General  assembly  a.s  a  general  court. 

Files;  indictments,  citations,  evidence,  pleas,  decisions,  etc. 
Superior  court. 

Records. 

FUei. 
County  courts. 

Records. 

Files. 

Records. 

Files. 
Files  of  the  lower  courts  are  similar  to  those  of  the  higher,  the 
gravity  <^  the  cages  and  importance  of  the  papers  depending 
on  the  power  of  tlie  court. 
Probate  courts. 

Records. 

Files;  wills,  inventories,  distributions,  etc. 

Proprietors'  records. 

Town  meetings  or  proceedings. 

Vital  statistics. 

Selectmens'  records. 

Treasurer's  books. 

School  society  records  and  61es. 

Stray  or  pound  books. 

Ear  mark  registers. 
Parishes. 

Church  society  meetings. 

Records  of  baptisms,  marriages  and  deaths. 
Private  collections. 

Deeds  and  land  papers. 

Tax  collectors  lists. 

Papers  of  lawyers  and  local  officials. 

Business  papers  such  as  ledgers,  accounts,  etc.,  of  merchants. 

Bridge  or  turnpike  companies'  records. 

Cemetery  inscriptions. 

Fraternal  and  local  societies'  records. 

Military  papers. 

Pension  agent  files. 

Ship  logs. 
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METHODS  OF  PILING  AND  INDEXING. 

General  AssemUy. —  The  records  of  the  General  As- 
sembly from  1636  to  1780  have  been  published  and  indexed  in 
fifteen  volumes  known  as  Colonial  Records  and  two  volumes 
of  State  Records,  The  original  volumes  are  kept  in  the  office 
of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Files  of  the  General  Assembly  up  to  1820  now  are  in  the 
State  Library.  A  part  of  these  files  about  1845,  were  clas- 
sified and  arranged  in  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  volumes,  of 
which  3  list  has  been  published  in  the  State  Librarian's  report 
of  1900  and  the  remaining  papers  are  still  in  packages  arranged 
by  session. 

For  the  material  bound  in  volumes  by  subject  an  index 
to  each  set  is  being  made  to  consist  of  entries  under  name, 
town  and  subject.  After  the  indexes  to  the  various  sets  are 
completed  and  copied  into  typewritten  volumes,  the  entries  to 
alt  the  material  except  the  colonial  and  revolutionary  wars 
and  the  militia  will  be  filed  in  one  alphabet.  Photostat  copies 
of  the  typewritten  volumes  are  made  for  use  in  the  reference 
room. 

The  unbound  material  is  being  tiled  in  vertical  filing  cases 
arranged  in  accordance  with  the  printed  Colonial  Records, 
That  is,  in  a  folder  for  each  session  will  be  found  first  the 
papers  relating  to  the  acts  and  resolves  recorded  with  ref- 
erence to  volume  and  page,  and  second  the  papers  of  which 
no  mention  is  made  in  the  records.  A  calendar  and  index 
is  planned  for  this  on  the  same  lines  as  for  the  bound  ar- 
chives. 

Military  indexes  will  be  kept  separate  from  the  general 
archive  index  as  the  call  for  this  information  warrants  distinct 
treatment. 

Files  of  the  General  Assembly  when  acting  as  a  court 
are  not  separated  from  the  legislative  files  except  that  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  bound  archives  the  subjects,  Crimes  and 
misdemeanors.  Private  controversies,  and  Court  papers  were 
used  and  indexes  for  these  sets  need  a  few  special  rules. 

Courts. —  The  records  of  the  Superior  Court  for  all  the 
counties  for  period  1711  to  17iJ8  are  at  the  Capitol.  Files 
for  this  period  are  at  the  State  Library.  Records  and  files 
of  the  Superior  Court  and  County  Court  for  Hartford  county 
up  to  1820  are  at  the  State  Library.  The  records  in  bound 
volumes  are  cataloged  in  the  general  catalog.  The  files  are 
in  vaults  arranged  by  date.  It  is  planned  to  have  these 
papers  arranged  in  special  folders  with  a  form  printed  on  the 
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cover  on  which  the  name  of  case  and  nature  of  document  vrill 
be  entered.  The  files  will  be  kept  chronologically  and  a 
card  index  will  supply  the  needed  alphabetical  aid. 

Justice  court  records  and  files  are  classified  with  town 
material.     If  of  sufficient  importance  an  index  can  be  made. 

Probate  Courts. —  Records  are  in  the  office  of  the  judge 
of  probate  of  each  district.  Files  of  fifty-two  districts  as 
listed  in  the  State  Librarian's  report  for  1914  are  in  the  State 
Library.  As  these  documents  c^me  into  the  library  from 
the  districts  they  are  collated  and  classified  in  printed  folders 
on  which  is  noted  the  kinds  of  estate  and  the  mcluded  docu- 
ments. They  are  then  filed  in  a  vault  alphabetically  under 
the  name  of  the  estate  but  each  district  kept  as  a  unit.  A 
card  index  in  one  alphabet  for  all  the  estates  gives  the  infor- 
mation found  on  the  folders.  Receipts  are  returned  to  the 
judges  of  all  documents  sent  in  from  the  probate  courts  which 
include  all  the  information  given  on  the  folders  and  are 
practically  an  index  in  book  form  of  the  documents  of  each 
district. 

Towns  and  Parishes. —  Official  records  and  papers  are 
classified  and  cataloged  under  the  town.  The  more  import- 
ant material  is  indexed  as  time  permits,  preference  being 
given  to  vital  records  of  both  town  and  church. 

Private  CoUectiong. —  Many  of  these  collections  are  semi- 
public  in  nature  and  usually  most  useful  as  source  material 
for  town  history.  They  are  classified  and  cataloged  uoder 
the  town  unless  relating  definitely  to  some  subject.  For 
example,  deeds,  tax  lists,  cemetery  inscriptions,  papers  of 
local- officials  and  merchants,  and  of  local  societies  are  kept 
with  the  town  while  papers  on  the  wars,  militia  or  shipping 
go  with  these  subjects.  The  classification  conforms  to  the 
classification  of  the  general  library. 

Cataloging. —  Bound  volumes  of  manuscripts  are  cata- 
loged in  the  general  catalog  of  the  library  and  kept  in  vault 
1  adjoining  the  main  Connecticut  collection  of  local  history. 
Collections  of  loose  papers  are  listed  and  placed  in  large 
manila  envelopes.  If  very  valuable  they  are  indexed  as 
promptly  as  possible,  silked  and  bound,  and  cataloged  for 
vault  1.  Those  of  secondary  interest  are  kept  in  the  en- 
velopes with  the  lists  and  cataloged  in  a  separate  catalog  for 
the  mezzanine  vault,  situated  conveniently  for  the  working 
staff.  Theoretically  the  mezzanine  vault  is  a  temporary  lo- 
cation for  unindexed  manuscripts  but  if  the  material  never 
reaches  vault  1,  it  is  still  easily  located  by  the  mezzanine 
vault  catalog  and  the  lists  in  the  envelopes. 
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RULES  FOR  INDEXING  ASSEMBLY  FILES. 
Revdutioii. 

PUBLIC  ACTS.— Enter  public  acts  under  the  subject 
only,  usually  with  the  first  word  indicating  nature  of  the  docu- 
ments "Act  enabling  or  directing,  etc.,"  or  "Bill  for  enabling, 
etc."  Follow  with  brief  statement  of  purpose  of  the  measure. 
Close  with  action  of  Assembly  expressed  by  neg.,  con.  or  com. 
appointed  and  date  of  session.  "Act"  implies  Uiat  measure  is 
passed.  Use  "Bill"  for  those  on  which  no  action  is  recorded, 
or  which  are  negatived.  Location  of  document  follows 
entry. 

No  author  entry  is  made  for  acts  and  resolves  of  the 
General  Assembly  or  Council  of  Safety  as  the  whole  file  would 
properly  come  under  one  or  the  other  and  this  is  brought  out 
in  the  cataloging  of  the  volumes.  This  leaves  all  entries 
under  General  Assembly  and  other  Connecticut  colonial  or 
state  bodies  subject  entries.  The  acts  and  resolves  of  the 
Continental  congress  and  of  states  other  than  Connecticut 
should  have  author  entries. 
£xamplc: 


Reaolve  for.  settlii 
sary  general  by  Pay  t 
Conumsaamt. 

Committee   report   in   favor   of  home   commissaries   adjusting 
accounts  so  that  colony  may  settle  with  Congress;  also  ei^enses 
for  riflemen,  prisoners,   postal  service  and  militia  regiments   at 
N.  Y.  to  be  laid  before  Congress,  May,  1776.    IV:109. 
In  many  cases  it  is  most  convenient  to  enter  the  public 
acts  under  the  subject  with  subhead  Laws,  statutes,  etc.,  in 
order  to  separate  these  from  private  petitions  and  accounts 
under  the  same  subject.    They  will  then  be  filed  first,  the 
petitions  of  individuals  entered  under  the  inverted  name  of 
the  person,  next  the  subheads  Accounts,  and  Laws,  statutes, 
etc.,  filed  by  document  number. 
Examples: 

Embargo. 

Adams,  Seth,  Wilbraham,  Mass.,  pet,  for  liberty  to  transport 
salt  and  mm  bought  at  Hartford  before  embargo  was  laid.    Gr, 
May,  1776.     lV:350a-B62, 
Endiargo.    Accounts. 

Constable  Simeon  Newdl's  account  of  money  received  for 
forfeitures  for  carrying  flour  out  of  the  state,  1781.  XXV:58,  SB. 
Embargo.    Lawa,  aUtntea,  etc. 

Act  forbidding  exportation  of  West  India  goods  now  in  the 

colony.  May,  1788.     IV:234. 

Public  acts,  private  petitions  and  accounts  will  include 

nearly  all  the  material  in  legislative  files  aside  from  muster 

rolls  and  strictly  military  papers.     These  latter  are  mainly 

from  files  of  the  Committee  of  the  pay  table  often  presented 
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to  the  Assembly  for  settlement  of  accounts.  Other  scattering 
papers  are  usually  evidence  to  be  indexed  with  the  main 
paper.  Military  rolls  and  accounts  are  placed  under  the  sub- 
jects; Contineatal  army  (date);  Militia  (date);  and  State 
regiments  (date) ;  subdivided  by  number  or  name  of  regiment 
and  company. 

ContinentBl  armr,  1777-81.    IM  rei^t    Rolk. 

Pay  roll  of  short  levies   in   Capt.  Wm.  Richards*   co.    1780. 
XVlIilO. 
Sutc  regiments,  im.    Wadsworth's  brig.  Sd.  bat  7th  co. 

Capt.  Samnel.  WeRes'  receipt  for  arms  from   Hebron,    1774. 
VI:172. 

PRIVATE  PETITIONS.— Petitions  are  entered  under 
the  name  of  petitioner  followed  by  (A)  if  it  contains  his  auto- 
graph, title  and  name  of  town  if  given,  pet.  sh.  and  then  brief 
statement.  Close  with  action  of  Assembly  expressed  by  gr. 
neg.  con.  or  com.  appointed  and  date. 

If  several  papers  accompany  the  petition  which  may  be 
included  by  term  "with  evidence"  use  same  after  pet. 
Example: 

Mix,  Timothr    (A)    lieut.    New    Haven,   pet.    with    evidence    sh. 

he  lost  right  hand  Oct.  I7TT,  in  defense  of  Ft.  Monte^omery  at 

which  time  he  was  a  sergt.    He  asks  for  pension,    heg.   May. 

1786.     XXIX:158,180. 

Enter  petitions  from  several  persons  under  the  name  of 
first  mentioned  followed  by  "&  others"  for  main  and  subject 
entries.  The  other  petitioner^  are  entered  with  descriptive 
phrase  as : 

Scott,  Ezekiel  (A)  army  petition,  1775.    1 :236b. 

Seres,  Bartholomew,  Stratford  militia  petition,  J779.  X:1S^ 
Use  personal  judgment  as  to  fullness  of  information  given 
in  these  entries.  Where  only  one  or  two  other  petitioners 
sign  and  the  matter  is  quite  personal  it  is  sometimes  desirable 
to  make  the  entry  almost  as  full  as  the  main  one.  Where  a 
petition  is  signed  by  a  large  "number  from  a  town,  society  or 
military  company  a  brief  form  is  sufficient. 

Subject  entries.— Besides  the  main  entry  the  petition  is 
entered  under  one  or  more  subjects.  In  some  cases  with 
name  inverted  and  filed  by  alphabet,  in  others  without  in- 
version and  filed  by  number  of  document.  This  is  determined 
by  the  nature  of  the  material  and  depends  oft  the  relative  value 
of  reading  the  matter  on  a  subject  by  the  consecutive  docu- 
ments or  of  finding  it  by  the  person  concerned. 
Examples: 

Smallpox. 

Groton  pet.  sh.  large  number  of  prisoners  brought  into  tlie 

town  and  spread  of  smallpox  and  jail  fever  among  inhabitanis. 

They   ask    assistance   in   paying   heavy   expense    incarred.     NeS- 

May,  1779.    XIV:e34,  235. 
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SnuUpoz. 

Pet.  of  Margaret  Doolittle  of  Chatham  sh.  her  son's  service 
in  army  and  contraction  of  smallpox  on  way  home  from  which 
disease  her  husband,  son  and  four  other  children  died.  She  asks 
aid.  Gr.  payment  of  son's  expenses,  May,  1779.  XIV:244,  245. 
Penaioiu  and  relief  for  disabled. 

Mix,  Timothy,  lieuL  New  Haven,  pet.  with  evidence  sh.  he 
lost  right  hand  in  Oct.  1777  in  defense  of  Ft.  Montgomery  at 
which  time  he  was  a  sergt  He  asks  for  pension.  Neg.  May, 
1786.     XXIX:158,   160. 

The  subject  of  Private  claims  and  petitions  is  used  only 
for  such  petitions  and  claims  as  are  of  too  general  a  nature  to 
g^o  under  the  more  specific  headings. 

Towns  as  residence  of  petitioner. —  Entry  is  also  made 
under  the  town  with  subhead  Individuals.  If  two  places  of 
residence  are  mentioned  enter  under  both.  Invert  and  write 
like  main  entry  except  that  the  (A)  and  name  of  town  are 
omitted.  The  (A)  is  also  omitted  from  the  subject  entries  as 
the  inquirer  for  an  autograph  looks  almost  invariably  for  a 
name  entry. 


..  with  evidence  sh.  he  lost  right  hand 
Montgomery  at  which  time  he  was  a 
sergt.     He  asks  for  pension.     Neg.  May,  1786.    XXIX:158,  160. 

In  general  it  may  be  stated  that  each  petition  is  entered 
under  the  name  of  the  petitioner,  under  the  residence  of  the 
petitioner  and  under  one  or  more  subjects. 

Kxceptions. —  Petitions  relating  to  confiscated  estates  are 
entered  under  the  owner  of  the  estate  with  the  same  entry 
under  Confiscated  estates  and  the  town  with  subhead  Estates. 
The  town  should  be  the  town  in  which  the  estate  is  located 
and  if  located  in  more  than  one  town  make  entries  for  each. 
Example: 

Confiacated  eUates. 

Bradley,  Esther,  New  Haven,  pet.  sh.  after  her  husband 
Lemuel  jomed  the  British  she  was  allowed  by  the  Governor  and 
Council  to  join  him  in  177S.  Her  estate  was  confiscated  and  land 
sold  hut  house  and  lot  still  remain  property  of  the  state.  She 
asks  restoration.  Copy  of  confiscation  and  corrmiis  si  oners'  rept. 
Gr.  such  of  estate  as  is  still  unsold.  Oct.  1785.  XXIX  :3-6. 
The  above  will  be  found  also  under  Bradley,  Esther  and 
under  New  Haven.    Estates. 

Petitions  by  an  administrator,  creditor,  purchaser  or  per-  ■. 
son  interested  other  than  the  owner  of  the  estate  should  be 
made  fully  under  such  person  in  addition  to  the  entries  for  the 
owner. 
Example: 

Bnrvm,  Thomas  (A>  Hebron,  pet.  sh.  he  hired  land  belonging  to 
confiscated  estate  of  Samuel  Peters  and  now  owes  the  state  £Z1i 
He  asks  that  he  may  pay  in  public  securities.    Neg.  Oct.  1785. 
XXVin:346. 
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Hebron.    Individual*. 

Brown,  Thomas,  pet  sh.  he  hired  land  beloneifig  to  confi»- 
cated  estate  of  Samuel  Peters  and  now  owes  the  state  £21.     He 
asks    that    he    may   pay    in    public    securities.     Neg.    Oct-    17Si. 
XXVIII:34a. 
Peters,  Samuel,  Hebron,  confiscated  estate. 

Pet.  by  Thomas  Brown  sh.  he  hired  land  of  Pelers'  estate  and 
now  owes  the  state  £%\.     He  asks  liberty  to  pay  in  public  se- 
curities.   Neg.  Oct.  ITBS    XXVIII:346. 
Confiscated  estates. 

Peters,  Samuel,  Hebron,  Pet  by  Thomas  Brown,  sh.  he  hired 
l&nd  of  Peters'  estate  and  now  owes  the  state  £21.  He  asks 
liberty  to  pay  in  public  securities.    Neg.  Oct  1785    XXVIII:34«l 

The  town  for  the  above  is  brought  out  by  the  entry  for 
petitioner  under  Hebron.  Individuals.  As  the  Peters  estate 
was  in  the  same  town  as  the  residence  of  petitioner  no  entry 
is  made  for  Hebron.  Estates.  If  the  estate  is  in  another 
town  an  entry  should  be  made  for  that  town  subdivided 
Estates. 

The  etitry  under  Peters,  Samuel,  Hebron,  confiscated 
estate,  illustrates  use  of  subhead  with  name  entry  explained 
below. 

Persons  living  outside  of  Connecticut  whose  estates  in 
Connecticut  were  confiscated  are  not  entered  under  name  of 
residence.  The  town  in  which  estate  lay  is  used  instead. 
However,  petitions  relating  to  other  subjects  than  estates 
from  persons  living  outside  are  entered  under  their  residence 
the  same  as  if  living  in  Connecticut 
Examples: 

Huntington,  Benjamin  (A)  adm.  on  Wm.  Browne  estate  in  Lyme, 
pet.  sh.  sundry  small  negro  children  belonging  to  the  es- 
tate liable  to  become  a  piAlic  charge.  Re«olve  that  Norwich 
judge  of  probate  have  power  to  bind  out  the  children,  Jan.,  1784. 
XXVn:341. 
Browne,  Wm.  Salem,  Mass.  confiscated  estate. 

Adm.'s  pet,  sh.  sundry  small  negro  children  belonging  to  the 
estate  in  Lyme  liable  to  become  a  public  charge.  Resohrc  that 
Norwich  judge  o£  probate  have  power  to  bind  out  the  children, 
Jan.,  1784.     XXVII:241. 

The  above  is  entered  under  Confiscated  estates,  and  Lyme. 
Estates,  but  not  under  Salem,  Mass.    Individuals. 

Petitions  relating  to  taverns  are  placed  under  the  tovim 
with  subhead  Taverns,  and  name  inverted. 

Subject  headings. —  A  list  of  subject  headings  and  cross 
references  should  be  kept  in  a  separate  file.  These  can  only  be 
made  as  one  proceeds  with  the  work  and  learns  what  the 
material  is.  It  is  often  necessary  to  revise  a  number  of  entries 
simply  because  of  a  change  in  the  form  of  material  in  a  voltime 
of  later  date  or  because  of  a  mass  coming  under  one  head  and 
needing  subdivision.  This  is  however  ^the  eiqwrience  of 
catalogers  of  books  and  shotdd  not  be  too  discouraging.  For 
aid  in  choosing  headings  consider  the  A.L.A.  list,  Library  of 
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Congress  headings,  headings  in  the  general  catalog  of  the 
library.  Also  indexes  of  carefully  edited  histories  such  as 
Hart's  American  nation.  Law  dictionaries,  the  Century  di- 
gest and  law  catalogs  will  help.  Have  in  mind  the  questions 
put  by  the  public  in  the  reference  room  and  make  the  index 
answer  if  possible. 

Towns. —  Town  petitions  and  matters  affecting  the  town 
as  a  corporate  body  are  entered  under  the  name  of  the  town 
for  the  main  entry  and  arranged  by  document  number.     Suit- 
able subheads  are  used  whenever  useful. 
Examples: 

New  HsTUi. 

Account  of  arms  impressed  bjr  Samuel  Martin,  June,  17TS. 

VIrSSTa. 

Ktyr  Haven.    Btitiah  raid,  Jul?  1779. 

Com.  report  containine  list  of  sufferers  in  raid  with  amount 

of  tax  list  to  be  abated.    Referred  from  Oct.  to  May  session  and 

passed.    Bill  in  form,  May,  1780.    XVIII:264,  ses. 

Accounts.— Accounts  are  entered  under  the  subject  with 
subhead  Accoimts.  They  of  course  appear  under  the  name  of 
the  persons  or  towns  concerned.  A  reasonable  use  of  cross 
references  will  avoid  too  much  duplication.  For  instance  the 
above  account  of  arms  impressed  by  Samuel  Martin  in  New 
Haven  will  be  found  under  Martin  and  New  Haven,  but  the 
cross  reference  Ordnance  stores.  Accoimts,  see  also  names 
of  towns,  seems  justifiable  because  thefe  is  a  large  mass  of 
small  accounts  under  the  towns  which  hardly  warrants  dupli- 
cate entries  under  another  subject. 

Persons. —  Individuals  names  other  than  petitioners  are 
entered  in  inverted  form  followed  by  (A)  for  autograph  or 
(M)  for  mark  if  given ;  by  military  title,  rank  or  profession ; 
name  of  town  and  brief  descriptive  phrase  to  indicate 
character  of  document ;  and  usually  date.  Civil  titles  follow 
the  town' and  entries  are  filed  in  natural  place.  Entries  with 
military  titles  are  filed  after  the  entries  .without  title  or  with 
civil  title. 
Examples: 

Babcock,  EHhu,  Stonington  petirion,  I77fl.    IV:400b. 

Babcock,  ElDin,  priv.  ConQecticut  line,  1TBI-B3.    XXX  :7c. 

Babcock,  Elihn,  priv.  Coventry,  Lexington  alarm,  1775.    IIB:2Bb. 

Bond.  John,  seaman,  service  on  brig.  Defense,  1778.    IX:B2. 

Bonnet  Jamea  (A)  Sussex  co.  N.  J.  justice.    XXXVI:Ha. 

Bonticon,  Thomas  (A)  New  Haven,  deposition  on  witnessing  the 


firing  on  Capt.  Solomon  Pbtpps'  sloop  at  New  Haven  without 
signal,  1783.    XXVII:33. 

WiUuma,  Wm.  (A)  Lebanon  selectman.    XXXrOO.OIb. 
Fullness  of  entry  depends  on  the  judgment  of  the  indexer 
but    if   town,    character    of    document,  or  word  to  indicate 
position  of  person,  and  date  are  given  the  entry  cannot  fail  to 
be  of  use. 
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Full  names  of  members  of  the  General  Assembly  are  filled 
out  from  authentic  rolls  of  the  Senate  and  House;  names  of 
of^cers  in  the  army,  state  regiments  and  militia  and  in  some 
instances  of  soldiers,  from  Heitman's  Register  and  the  Connec- 
ticut men  in  the  Revolution.  Names  of  prominent  historical 
characters  and  civil  officers  of  other  states  from  accredited  his- 
tories and  state  manuals ;  also  names  of  persons  referred  to 
in  more  than  one  document  whose  identity  is  clear  are  en- 
tered under  the  fullest  form  found.  In  each  case  use  great 
care  for  identification  and  if  there  is  any  doubt  give  preference 
to  cross  references  from  one  form  to  the  other  rather  than 
uniting  entries. 

Family  names. —  Names  found  under  various  st>ellings 
are  copied  on  slip  exactly  as  spelled  in  the  document  and  when 
filed  are  collected  under  a  chosen  spelling  and  references  made 
from  the  other  spellings.  In  selecting  the  form  to  be  used 
give  preference  usually  to  form  found  in  autographs.  Never 
use  for  filing  a  form  not  found  in  the  documents,  even  if  they 
all  are  at  variance  with  the  modern  spelling.  Occasionally  a 
reference  from  the  modem  spelling  may  be  desirable.  The 
Index  to  the  New  England  genealogical  register  contains 
many  of  the  Connecticut  family  names  and  helps  in  making 
selection  of  accepted  spelling.  The  name  as  used  by  the 
family  today  has  weight  and  for  this  consult  directories  of 
towns  where  descendants  live. 
Examples; 

Baldwin,  Balden,  Baldin,  Balding,  Baldwain.  Baldwen,  Baldwind, 
Baldwine,  Bald'win?,  Baldwings,  BalMwin,  Bauidwio,  Bairldm-in, 
Holding,  Boldwin. 

The  above  shows  the  spelling  found  in  the  documents  and 
is  written  on  a  separate  slip  and  filed  at  the  head  of  the  entries 
for  this  name.  References  are  made  from  each  of  the  spell- 
ings to  the  accepted  spelling. 

Christian  Names.— Use  the  form  found  in  the  Century 
dictionary  or  some  authoritative  list  and  make  no  reference 
from  other  spellings,  unless  the  name  is  very  unusual  and 
found  in  several  forms.  In  the  latter  case  choose  one  form  to 
file  by  and  add  the  other  forms  in  parentheses- 
Example: 

Ticfcens,  Ticken,  Tickings,  Tiken,  Tuclcinga,  Tykan,  Tykin* 
Tickens,  Tias  (Tiras,  Tius,  Tyas,  Tyrus)  _priv,  Canterbury,  bonnty, 
and  supplies,  1777-81.     XXX  :lj,  Zo,  4a,  Sf,  69,  ISa,  58. 

If  the  only  form  of  a  name  found  on  a  document  is 
obviously  a  corruption,  enter  under  this  form,  but  refer  from 
the  probably  correct  spelling.  For  example,  if  the  only 
mention  of  Sinthey  Smith  is  so  spelled  enter  under  this  spdl- 
ing  and  refer  from  Smith,  Cynthia,  but  if  both  spellings  are 
found  enter  under  Smith,  Cynthia,  and  refer  from  Sroitii, 
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Sinthey,    This  applies  only  when  the  spelling  is  so  unusual 
as  to  cause  trouble  in  locating. 

Subheads  for  name  entries. —  Occasionally  the  entries 
under  an  individual  are  so  numerous  some  subhead  such  as 
Correspondence,  Conduct  investigated,  or  phrase  indicating 
office  may  assist  in  clearing  up  the  filing.  When  these  are 
used  file  by  document  number  as  for  a  subject. 
Examples: 

Eliot,  Samuel,  jr.,   Boston   agent,   accounts   of   prize   ships   and 

stores. 

Brig  Defense  account,  1777.     IX:B5. 

Brig  Honour  account,  IX  :200b. 

(A)  Account  of  sloop  Catharine,  Dec.  1777.    IX:M9. 

A  few  Stock  expressions  such  as  "com.  on  military 
measures,"  "com.  on  private  petitions"  are  economical  and 
serve  to  unite  scattering  committee  entries. 

Sumrnaiy-: — Under  the  name  of  an  individual  will  be 
found  all  references  to  such  person.  Under  the  name  of  a 
to^vn  or  town  with  suitable  subheads  will  be  found  all  mat- 
ters aflfecting  the  town  as  a  corporate  body.  Under  the 
town  sub-divided  Estates;  Individuals;  or  Taverns;  reference 
to  persona  inhabiting  such  town.  There  is,  however,  no 
attempt  to  list  under  the  town  alt  soldiers  or  persons  men- 
tioned as  from  such  place. 

Abbreviations. —  The  following  titles  when  used  on  the 
slip  or  card  entries  may  be  used  m  the  abbreviated  form  in 
all  instances.  When  copied  on  the  typewritten  pages  observe 
the  following  rules : 

Titles  without  the  name  are  to  be  fillefi  out  as,  the  gover- 
nor, the  quartermaster,  the  general ;  titles  before  the  name 
are  to  be  capitalized  and  abbreviated  as,  Com'y  Jeremiah 
Wadsworth;  titles  after  the  name  are  to  be  in  small  letters 
and  abbreviated  as  John  Pierce,  p.m.g. 
List: 
a.c.i.  assistant  commissary  of      dq.m.         deputy  quartermaster 

issues  dep-com'y.  deputy  commissary 

a.c.p-  assistant  commissary  of       dep.-gov.     deputy  Kovernor 

purchases  ens.  ensifcn 

a-d.q.m.      assistant    deputy    guar-       gen.  general 


„.   .  governor 

_„j,  adjutant  lieut.  lieutenant 

ass't.  assistant  lieut. -col.  lieutenant  colonel 

brift.-Sd.    brigadier  general  maj.  major 

br^f.-maj.  brigadier  major  q.m.gen.,  quartermaster  general 

capt.  captain  sec'y.  secretary 

col,  colonel  sergt.  sergeant 

com^-        commiwary  surg.  surgeon 

(^ni'y-Sefl.  ^mniissarj  general  treas.  treasurer 

corp.  corporal 

d  c.R.  deputy  commissary  (t«i- 

crat 
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■   In  addition  to  title  abbreviations  use  the  following  on  the 
card  entry  and  when  copying  on  the  typewritten  pages  fill 
out  the  ones  not  checked  with  *. 
List: 


•(A) 

autograpb 

•adm. 

administrator 

b. 

biU 

bat 

battalion 

•brig. 

brigade 

•co. 

company 

int 

mtcrest 

•jr. 

junior 

•(M) 

mark 

•neg. 

ne^tived 

pet. 

resolve 

•^t. 

regiment 

rel. 

relating 

rep. 

representative 

rept 

report 

rev. 

revolution 

♦s. 

shilling 

•mss. 

session 

3b. 

showing 

*tr. 

senior 

*com.         committee 
'con.  continned 

Cong.       Congress 
•d.  pence 

•dept.         department 
•e:ir.  executor 

•Ft  Fort  (if  used  with 

of  fort) 
"gr.  granted 

Also  use  in  both  card  and  page  entries  abbreviations  for 
U.  5.  and  the  separate  states,  the  usual  month  and  measure- 
ment abbreviations,  as,  Jan.  Aug.  bbl.  bu.  lb. ;  use  figures  and 
the  signs  &,  &c,  $,  and  £. 

Abbreviations  for  Christian  names  to  be  used  on  the  card 
or  slip  entry  only  when  a  very  well  known  forrfi  as  Wm.  Thos, 
If  the  name  in  the  original  document  is  written  Dan,  Jos,  or 
Nat  copy  exactly  in  all  entries  as  these  may  be  abbreviations 
of  more  than  one  name.  - 

Arrangement  of  entries. —  Use  Cutter's  Rules  for  a 
dictionary  catalog  whenever  they  apply.  File  sr,  jr.  8d.  3d. 
&c.  in  this  order. 

(A)  or  (M)  or  (?)  are  disregarded  in  arrangement  except 
when  the  entry  is  otherwise  a  duplicate  and  in  that  case  placed 
after  the  duplicate  entry. 
Eicampie: 

Adanu,  John,  Hartford  justice. 
Adams,  John  (A)  Hartford  justice. 

Entries  of  persons  with  military  titles  are  filed  after  the 
other  entries  for  the  same  person. 

Towns  and  lands,  EcdesiasticaJi,  Militia  Ac. 

The  rules  for  indexing  the  Revolution  cover  in  general 
the  material  found  in  all  volumes  of  legislative  subjects.  Use 
such  subject  headings  and  cross  references  as  apply  to  tiie 
material,  and  enou^  subheads  under  name  of  towns  and 
societies  to  make  index  easy  to  use,  especially  in  regard  to 
boundaries,  settlement,  location  of  meetmg  house,  ministers' 
salaries  and  controversies. 

Matters  affecting  two  or  more  towns  or  societies  are 
entered  with  equal  fullness  under  each.     For  example  entries 
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under  Ashford.  Boundaiy  with  Union,  are  also  under  Union. 
Boundary  with  Ashford;  and  those  under  Faimington.  Sepa- 
ration of  Berlin,  are  also  under  Berlin.  Separation  from 
Fannington. 

Private  controversies.  Crimes  and  misdemeanors.  Court 
papers. 

Files  of  the  Assembly  as  a  judicial  body  have  been  classi- 
fied as  criminal  and  civil  cases.  The  papers  consist  of  appeals 
to  the  Assembly,  pleas,  indictments,  depositions  and  similar 
court  matter. 

CRIMINAL  SUITS.— Make  the  main  entry  under  the 
name  of  defendant  followed  by  residence  and  crime.     Use  this 
like  a  subject  heading  and  enter  under  it  each  document  ar- 
ranged by  number. 
Example: 

rt  Samuel,  Hebron,  connterfeitinE. 

(A)  Pet.  sh.  he  was  acquitted  orchar;,_  ._  , „  __ __ 

He  asks  to  be  freed 
irom  costs  UCL  1783.     V:203. 

Testimony  of  grand  jurors  that  there  was  no  evidence  that 

Gilbert  was  connected  with  counterfeiting  scheme,  Oct.  1763. 
V:204. 

Continue  for  all  the  material  relative  to  the  case. 
Subject  and  residence  entries. —  Enter  under  subject  and 
under  town  subdivided   Individuals,  name   of   defendant  in- 
verted and  follow  with  brief  summary  of  all  the  documents 
on  the  case  with  inclusive,  dates. 
Example: 

Counterfeiting. 

Gilbart,  Samuel,  Hebron,  pet.  sh.  charge  dismissed  for  lack 
of  evidence  but  costs  taxed.  He  asks  to  be  freed  as  case  did 
not  come  to  trial,  1763.    V:201,  203-205. 

Gilbert,  Samuel,  Hebron,  accused  by  Baxter  8c  Curtis  and 

taxed  costs;  on  evidence  that  charge  was  entirely  false  re- 
leased from  payment,  Oct  1769.    V;318-a21. 

Enter  the  same  under  Hebron.    Individuals. 

CIVIL  SUITS.—  Make  entry  under  each  litigant  followed 
by  residence  and  phrase  "suit  with   (name  of  other  party.)" 
Use  this  like  a  subject  heading  as  explained  above  for  criminal 
suits. 
Example: 

''r _ 

Coley's  pet.  sb.  that  since  he  was  not  allowed  to  avoid  the.bill 

^en  in  payment  of  lands,  he  may  be  conRnned  in  bis  title. 
Gr.  1714.    VI:343. 
Enter  the  same  under  Lockwood,  Joseph,  Fairfield,  suit 
with  Samuel  Coley. 
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Subject  entries. —  Enter  under  the  subject  name  of  de- 
fendant with  summary  of  documents  and  inclusive  dates  as  in 
criminal  suits. 
Example: 

Land  Titles. 

Coley,  Samael,  Milford,  suit  with  Joseph  Lockwood  over  title 
to  lands,  1713.  VI;340-346. 
Towns  aa  residence  of  litigants. —  Make  entry  under  the 
residence  of  each  similar  to  subject  entry.  If  they  are  from 
one  town  the  entry  under  the  defendant  is  enough.  In  the 
above  example  an  entry  would  be  made  for  both  Milford  and 
Fairfield. 

Persons. —  Names  of  individuals  not  parties  to  a  lawsuit 
are  treated  as  in  the  index  to  Revolution. 
TOWN  AND  CHURCH  RECORDS  AND  PRIVATE 
COLLECTIONS. 
Indexes   to   material   of   this   character   can   usually   be 
made  on  much  simpler  lines.     Often  a  name  index  with  very 
brief  phrase  is  sufficient.     For  vital  statistics  abbreviations  to 
show  birth,  baptism,  marriage  or  death  are  desirable.    Subject 
entries  in  a  small  index  rarely  need  much  emphasis,  but  the 
treatment  depends  so  much  on  the  importance  of  the  docu- 
ments that  fixed  rules  cannot  be  given. 

General  Suggestions. 
Accuracy  is  absolutely  necessary   in  every  part  of   the 
work.     Brevity  and  clearness  are  almost  as  importanL     As 
in  cataloging  it  is  helpful  to  know  what  kind  of  persons  are 
liable  to  use  the  indexes  and  what  information  they  will  re- 
quire.    For  instance  we  use  the  heading  Seals,  because  of 
inquiries     for    coats-of-arms ;    also     the     heading    Printing. 
Examples,  for  the  help  of  those  who  wish  to  look  up  early 
broadsides  and  other  printing. 
Reference  Books. 
Connecticut. 

Colonial  records,  1638-1776.     15v.     Hartford,  lS50-fiO. 
State    records,   1776-1780.     2v.     Hartford,   1894-65. 
Early  revisions,  compilations  and  session  laws. 
Registers,  especially  early  editions  of  Green's. 
Temporary   examiner   of   public   records.     Reports,    especially 
of  ie04  and  1906. 
HamenUy,  Williani. 

Connecticut — The  origin  of  her  courts  and  laws.     (In  Darts. 
W.  T.  ed.  New  England  sUtes.    ci89T.    v.  1,  p.  472-498). 
RoUiuon,  Henry  C. 

Constitutional  history  of  Connecticut.  (In  Davis,  W.  T.  ed. 
New  England  states,  c.  1897.  v,  i,  p.  448-471). 
In  general,  Connecticut  state  and  town  histories  and  the 
usual  reference  books  for  legal  terms,  obsolete  words  and 
customs.  For  the  handwriting  one  must  depend  mainly  on 
experience  but  Andrew  Wright's  Court  hand  restored. 
London,  1828  may  be  mentioned. 
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Page  typewriting. —  Typewriting  of  entries  from  the  slips 

on  to  pages  for  binding  and  photostating  presents  different 

<]uestion5  of  indentation  from  the  slip  entries.     The  following 

illustrations  indicate  examples  of  simple  name  entries ;  names 

with  subhead;  subject;  subject  with  subhead;  town;  and  town 

with  subhead.  „        _,  ^ 

Name  Entnes 


E.  clothing  account   XXX V:B53 

Eleazer,  [h-jv.  allowed  depreciation  of  wages,  1780     XXX ;3d 

"      Connecticut   liiie,   1781-82    XXX:7a 

Shubael  (A)  com.  on  settling  army  accounts  XXX:]18-152b 
"  Windham,  appointed  to  collect  clothing  in 

Windham  county    Dec.    1777.    XIl:65b,    2fl4a 

Name  With  Subhead. 
Allen,  Ethan,  col.  prisoner  at  Halifax. 

&>m.   report  in  favor  of  sending   £ao  by 
his  brother  for  relief  of  Allen  and  fellow 

prisoners,  Oct.  1778   IV:395 

List  of  prisoners   at  Halifax  jail,   1778     IV:3»6 
'■  (A)  "   receipt     for  wages   while   prisoners   on    L.    I. 

1777     XII:133 

LexinEtcm  alarm.  Subject. 

Address  to  people  of  Great  Britain  shewing  the  firing  was  be- 
gun by  the  British  soldiers  and  asking 
suspension  of  judgnjent  till  proof  be  pre- 
pared        1 :119 

Com.  recommend  sending  of  letters  between  Gov.  Trumbull 
and  Geh.  Gage  .with  his  narrative  of  the  at- 
tack to  Continental  congress  and  the  print- 
ing and  distributing  of  a  narrative  of  the 
attack  through  the  colony.  May,  1775  ..     1:130 

Subject  With  Subhead. 
I.exington  alarm.    Accounts. 

Account  of  provisions  bought  for  Connecticut  men  at  Rox- 
bury  before  appointment  of  commissaries, 
April,    177S     IIB:2 

Town. 
1  celebration  of  repeal  of  stamp  act  show- 
ing   explosion    in    brick   school   house    and 

its  destruction,  Oct.  1766   1:43,  44,  4S 

Postal  route  from  Woodstock  continued,  Oct.  1775   1:278 

Hartford.    EatatM.  Town  Whh  SuWiead. 

Bayard,  William,  N.  Y.  confiscated  estate.  Commissioner's 
report  of  sale  of  estate  in  Hartford  to 
Samuel    Burr    and    receipt    for   deed,    1781 

XXXIV:l47ab 

"  "  N.  Y.  confiscated  estate.  John  Broom's 
for  supplies  furnished  dragoons  and  re- 
ceipt for  deed  of  Bayard's  land  in  Hart- 
ford in  payment.  1781    XXXTV:253 

fiigelow,  John,  maj.  petition  of  executors  showing  a  balance 

due  the  estate,  etc  XXXVI^XSS,  SSS 
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A  SELECT  LIST  OF  MANUSCRIPTS  IN  THE 

CONNECTICUT  STATE  LIBRARY 

September  30,  1916 

Aittognpbs. 
Collection  of  autographs.    13  doc.     Stanley  W.  Edwards,  donor. 
Collection   of  autographs    and   miscellaneous    papers.    23   doc.    Mrs. 

Anson  Warner,  donor. 
Garfield,  James.    Autograph  ajid  accompaniog  letter  by  Lucretia  R. 

Garfield.    Grace  T.  Fompilly,  donor. 
Wells,  Charles  T.,  comp.  and  donor.    Collection  of  autographs  and 

personal  letters.    34  doc. 

Witchcraft 
Warrant  to  arrest  Bridget  Bishop  of  Salem,  Mass.  for  wrtchcraft,  June 

169E.    Photographic  copy.     Lucius  B.  Barbour,  donor. 
Sermons. 
Boardroan,   Daniel,   New    Milford.    Two   sermons,   preached   Feb.   fi, 

1726/7,  Mar.  1744;  Feb.  13.  1726/7.     Hp.T.     M.  S.  Giddinga.  donor. 
Selden,   David.     Sermon   preached  in   the   Congregational    church  in 

Middle  Haddam,  Conn.     Thanksgiving  day,  Nov.  28,  1799.     16p.T. 

Rev.  B.  F.  Case,  donor. 
Sermon    preached   at    Amenia,    New    Canaan,    Great    Harrington   and 

Cornwall,  1773-84.     filp.Tt.     Mary  R.  Woodward,  donor. 
Wallcer,  George  Leon.    Ten  years  in  the  life  of  a  church,  a  sermon 

preached   in    the    First    church    of    Hartford,    Mar.    3,    1889.    24 

Ieaves.O.    Charles  T.  Wells,  donor. 
Shakers. 


Shakers.    Collection  c 


)  and  spiritual  songs.  .  .  .  written  1828, 


Census 
Connecticut.    Census.    Third  census,  by  L.  Fosdick,  for  New  London, 

Groton,    Preston,   Lyme,    Colchester,    Montville   and   Waterford, 

Dec.  27,  leiO.    2v.O. 
Census,    1830;    Lyme,    Lebanon,   Colchester,    Montville,    Bozrah, 

Salem.    unp.F. 
Census,     1840;     New     London,    Waterford,    East    Lyme,    Lyme. 


Ifl70,12v.  F.     Contents:- 
Hartford— Enfield. 
Farmington — Windsor 
New   Haven — Ham  den. 
M  a  di  so  n — Woo  dbrid  ge. 


Census,  IBSO,  llv.     1860,  I2v. 
1860,  V-     1  Hartford   county; 
Z  Hartford   county; 

3  New   Haven   county; 

4  New   Haven   county; 

5  New  London   county.    New  London — Lisbon. 

6  New  London  county     Lyme — Waterford. 

7  Fairfield  county.  " 

8  Litchfield  county. 

9  Windham    county 
.  10  Middlesex  county. 

V.  11  Tolland    county. 
I8BO,  V.     1  Hartford    county; 

2  Hartford    county 

3  New   Haven  county; 

4  New   Haven   county; 


Greenwich — Wilton. 


Hartford— East  Windsor. 
Enfield— Windsor   Locks. 
New  Haven — Hamden. 
Ma  disoit — Woodbridge. 


New   London   county;  New  London — (kiswold. 
6  New  London  county;     Groton — Waterford. 
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V.  7  Fairtield  county; 
V.  8  Fairfield  county; 
V.  U  Windham  connty. 
V.  in  Litchfield  county. 
V.  11  Middlesex  county 
V.  la  Tolland  county 
1870,  V.     1   Hartford    county;  Hartford— East  Windsor. 

V,     2   Hartford   county;  Enfield — Windsor   Locks. 

V.     :i  New   Haven  county;      Guilford — Woodbridge. 
V,    4  New    Haven   county.     New  Haven — East  Haven. 
V,    5  New    London  cou;  ~ 

V.  6  New  London  cou; 
V.  7  Fairfield  county; 
V.  8  Fairfield  county; 
V.  9  Windham  county, 
V.  10  Litchfield  county. 
V.  H  Middlesex  county. 
V.  ri  Tolland   county. 

Cuirenc;, 

Connecticut  currency,  1770-1790.    unp,  F.    Contains  Conrecticnt  paper 

currency  mounted. 
Continental   paper  money.      370p.    pi.    Q.      Contains  original  bilk 

Joseph  C.  Mitchelson,  donor. 
Sabin,  Ralph  J.  comp.  and-  donor.    Paper  money  »nd  miscelUny.   T 

Taxation,  Revetitie  and  Finance. 
Connecticut.    Auditor  and  treasurer.     Report,   1790-1840,    unp.F. 
Comptroller's  office.    Report  of  state  notes,  interest  certificate*, 

pay  table  orders  and  bills  of  credit  of  the  state,  1787-18M.    SvF. 
Grand  list  of  the  state  for  the  years  17B7-1803;  1808-1609;  1811- 

1840.    2v,  ob.  F. 
Register  of  bills  of  exchange,  1779.    Bills  dated  May  20,  1777  and 

Apr.  11,  1776.    2S  leaves,  F. 

Treasurer's  office.     Ledger,   1781-1782,unp.F. 

Letter  book  (of  John   Lawrejice)   1777-1790.     unp.F. 

Account  book  of  John  Talcott,  1873-1728.    unp.F.     Latter  p>rl  of 

book  in  hand  of  his  son  Joseph,  afterwards  governor. 

Reports,  1790-1818.    unp.F.  ' 

Miscellaneous  papers;   receipts,  accounts,  bonds,  etc.    17flB-180n. 

70  doe. 
Miscellaneous  'papers  on  state  tax,  1760-1845.    35  doc. 
Connecticut.    Secretary's    office.    Cancelled    bonds    and    mortgages. 

1733/4-1784.    67  doc.     From  Office  of  secretary  of  state. 
Tax    lists    and   additions,    Oct,    1765-May    1788.    40   doc    From 

Office  of  secretary  of  state. 
U-  S.    Office  of  internal  revenue.    Ledger  of  the  collector  tot  the 

seventh    division^   July  1,   1792  to  June  30,   1797.      (Conneelicnt 

district).     lfl4p.F.     Capt.  George  Case,  donor. 
Accounts  of  the  naval  port  of  New  Haven  and  New  London,  1770-17W. 

Resoluton  oE  Connecticut  Assembly  favoring  U.S.  (ariff  of  IM' 

and  minority  report  on  free  trade.     12  doc. 

U.S,  Constitution. 
Pierce,  William  Leigh.     Manuscript  notes  on  the  Proceediogs  of  i'^' 
Constitutional  convention  of  1787,  written  by  Maj,  Williatn  Leigh 
Pierce.    unp.S.    Charles  £.  Jackson,  donor. 
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Connecticut  ConMitiMlon. 

Connecticut  Constitutional  convention,  I8I8.  Journal  of  a  conven- 
tion of  delegates  from  all  the  towns  in  the  State  of  Connecticut. 
Holden  at  Hartford  on  the  4th.  Wed.  of  Aug.  1818.  Aug.  8ft- 
SepL  16,  1818.  Original  msa.  (Bound  with  House  of  repre- 
sentatives. Journal,  May  13,  ITTB-Mar.  16,  1781;  May  12-Nov, 
4,  17S1). 

Connecticut.     Constitutional    convention,    1602.    Stenographic    record 
of  the  debates  and  proceedings  of  the  Constitutional  convention 
of  the  stale  of  Connecticut,  Jan.  1,  1902,  to  May  15,  1902.    9v.Q, 
Typewritten.     Duplicate  of  copy  in  Secretary's  office. 
Connecticttt  Courti. 

Connecticut.  County  court  or  inferior  court  of  pleas.  Hartford 
county.  Appeals,  1T9B-1S20.  2v.F.  From  Clerk  of  Hartford 
county  superior  court 

Defaults,    1775-1820.    14v.F.      From    Clerk    of    Hartford    county 

superior  court. 

Executions,    1737-1820.     Iftv.F.    From   Clerk  of  Hartford  county 

Files   of   the   court   to    1820.      From   Clerk  of  Hartford   county 

superior  court. 
Pensioners   of   the   Revolutionary   war,   1820-1832.       3v,F.       From 

Clerk  of  Hartford  county  superior  court. 
Records  of  trials,   Mar.  4,  1708/07-1828.    22v.F.    From  Clerk  of 

Hartford  county  superior  court. 
Tavcrncrs,    1800-1816,     174   leaves,    F,     From    Oerk    of    Hartford 

county  superior  court. 
Superior  court.     Fairfield  county.    Files,  Mar,  1711-Jan.  1798.    From 

OfBce  of  secretary  of  state. 
Hartford  county.    Files,  Sept.  1711-Feb.    1798.     From  Office  of 

secretary  of  state. 
Executwns,    179B-1820.    Bv.F.     From    Clerk  of   Hartford   county 

superior  court. 
Records  of  trials,   1798-1817.      4v.F.      From  Clerk  of  Hartford 

county  superior  court. 
Litchfield   county.     Files.   Aug.   17S2-Jan.   1798.    From   Office   of 

secretary  of  state.  ■■ 
Middlesex  county.     Files,  Jan.  178ft-Dec,  1797.    From  Office  of 

secretary  of  state. 
New    Haven    county.     Files,   Mar.    1711-Jan.    1798.    From   Office 

of  secretary  of  state. 
New  London  county.    Files,  Sept  17]]-Maf.  1798.     From  Office 

of  secretary  of  state. 
Tolland   county.      Files,  Jan.   1787-Feb.   1798.    From     Office   of 

secretary  of  state. 
^Windham  county    Files,  Sept  17SS-Mar.  1798.     From  Office  of 

■ecretary  of  state. 
Court  of  assistants.     Files  of  the  Court  of  assistants  and  county 

courts,  1708-11.     From  Office  of  secretary  of  state. 
Reasons    of    courts    in    divers    causes.     Opinions,    1768-97.     From 

Office  of  secretary  of  state. 
Supreme  court  of  errors.    Files,  Sept  1784-jBne  181B.    From  Office  of 

secretary  of  state. 
Waterbury.    District  court    District  court  minutes;  kept  by  Alfred 

P.  Bradstrect,  deputy  judge,  Ttaomaston.    1BB3-95.    34v.Q. 


Acts  and  laws,  revision  of  1784; 
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(colony)  Laws,  sUtatcs,  etc.    Book  of  the  geQcral  Uws  for  the 

people  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Connecticut  collected  out  of  the 
records  of  the  General  court.  Cambridge,  Green,  1673.  TloF. 
Bound  with  this  ii  Caleb  Stanley's  manuscript  copy  of  Con- 
necticut laws,  1673-1701,    OSp.  &nd  index.  F. 

CM 


Connecticut  State  prison.  Statements  and  answers  of  Amos  Vi&y 
bury,  warden  of  the  Connecticut  state  prison,  to  snndry  questioni 
of  the  Committee  on  the  state  prison  appointed  by  the  General 
assembly  of  1841.    lOlp.F. 

Sodetiet. 

Freemasons.  East  Haddam,  Conn.  Secretary's  book,  Colnmlna 
lodge,  no.  20,  F.  &  A.  M.    June  iBS9'Mar.  1B78.    unp.D. 

Order  of  the  Eastern  star.  Conn.  Twenty-two  jewels,  with  ex- 
planatory letter. 

Order  of  the  founders  and  patriots  of  America.  Connecticut  society. 
Minute  took,  I89e-l&]4.    Deposited  by  the  Society. 

Insurance, 
Chapman,  Silas,  jr.  comp,  and  donor.     Evolution  of  insurance  policies, 

1866-1915.    781  different  forms.    9v.F. 
Hartford  board  of  fire  underwriters.     Record  of  the  minutes  of  the 

meetings  of  the  board  from  date  of  organiiation  Feb.  29,  ]8M  to 

Dec  13,  189B  inclusive.    43Sp.F. 
Tolland  county  mutual  6re  insurance  CO.    Policies,  1B29-96.    r.l-43.F. 

Register  of  policies,  1829-47i  1863-1901.    v.l,pt.l;v.S-15,F. 

Edncndon. 
Connecticut.    Superintendent   of  common   schools.    Official   records, 

1B4S-1S5B.    unp.F. 
Connecticut    council    of    education.    Records,    1879-Mar.    29,    lti3. 

5v,  O,  &  Q.    Deposited  by  S.  P.  Willard,  secreUry. 
Connecticnt  state  teachers'  association.    Record  book  no.  1.  lB4fr-St- 

lst-13th  annual  meetings.    132p.O.    Deposited  by  the  Association 

for  use  of  its  officers  and  such  as  have  written  permit  from  sncb 

officers. 
Committee    on   celebration    of  birthday  of  Dr.    Henry   Barnard, 

Minutes  of  meetings.    40  p.O.    S.  P.  willard,  donor. 

Poatml  Serricc 
U.S.  Po»t-ofiice  department      Account  of  mails  sent  from  Hebroa 
1845;  received  at  Hebron,  1B44-184S;  mails  sent  from  Bradleyrille. 
1831-1837;  received  at  Bradleyville,  181S-IS37.    Sv.F. 

RsOrosdiL 

Hudson  river  railroad  company.    Account  books  of  freight  senice, 

1B52-18S4.     3v.F. 

Hl^nrarL 
CoUes,  Christopher.    Survey  of  the  roads  of  the  U.S.A.    B,p.  1789.    IT 

maps,    O.     Contains    road   from    New   York  to   Straaord;  Ne" 

York  to   Foughkeepsie;    Poughkeepsie   to  Albany;   Stratford  to 

Poughkeepsie, 
Hadlyme    turnpike    co.,    Hadlyme,    Connecticut    Plan    of    the  roao 
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from  Warner's  ferry,  eastward.     E.  5.  Comttock,  donor. 
Records  kept  by  Elijah  Comatock,  1834-40.    nnp.D.    £.  S.  Cotnitock, 

New  Milford  &  Litchfield  turnpike  co.  Hecords.  2v.F.  v.l,  1797- 
1852;  V.  2,  1838-1846.    Joseph  H.  Nettleton,  donor. 

Shetuckct  turnpike  road.  Description  of  survey  through  Preston, 
Griswold  &.  Voluntown  to  West  Greenwich,  R.  I.    1839. 

Washington  turnpike  co.    14  doc. 


Farminglon  canal  co.  Paper*  on  the  canal  and  the  Hampshire  & 
Hampden  canal  co.  and  the  New  Haven  &  Northampton  co. 
1837-1887.     40  doc. 


Commodore   Hnll   (sloop).    Papers  consisting  of  accounts,  receipts, 

bills  of  lading  and  trip   books,   1S24-1S30.     1S6  doc    Daniel   N. 

Morgan,  donor. 
Flora,    (ship),     Articles  of   agreement  between  master  and   seamen, 

Nov.  1,  1610.     CHiarles  E.  Jackson,  donor. 
Franklin,    (brig).    Capt.  Hurlburt.     Log-book,  1804-1800.     Record  of 

a  journey  from  New  London  to  Berbice,  British  Guiana  and  other 

journeys.    nnp.F.     Henrietta  Porter   and   Mrs.  S.  H.  Valentine, 

donors. 
Olive,  (brig).    Account  book.    Also  passports  and  bills  of  lading. 
Polly,  (sloop).     Hial  Risley,  master.     Log  book,  Nov.  30,  IBOS-Dec  12, 

1803.    unp.F. 
Ship  book.     Account  of  provisions,  &c.  shipped  on  the  Draper,  Pam- 

elia,  Sally  and  other  vessels  and  stored  with  William  Ellery  of 

Hartford  and  others.    1796-1804.    unp.F. 
Union  company.    Receipts  for  toll  charged  by  Union  company  for 

passing  Connecticut  river  Oct.  23,  Nov.  30,  1828.    Z  doc. 

Surveying. 


Weather  Reports. 
Harrison,    B.    F.    Wallingford    weather    record*,    18S3-I90T.    unp.O. 

Record  of  rainfall,  snow  &c.  from  1859  to  1891  at  Wallingford, 

Connecticut,    nnp.t). 


Connecticut.  Jamestown  ter-centinennial  exposition,  commission, 
1907,  Report,  1907.  nnp.  pi.  por.F.  Typewritten.  Samuel  H. 
Eddy,  president  of  the  commission,  donor. 

Patents. 

U.  S.  Patent  Office.  Letters  patent  to  Robert  Sugden  for  improve- 
ments in  woolen  loom  signed  by  James  Madison,  president  and 
James  Monroe,  secretary  of  state,  Dec.  2,  1813.  1  doc,  Emjly 
R.  Sngden,  donor. 

Phytidans  and  Snrgeona. 
Connecticut     medical    society.    Proceedings,     Oct     1792- May    1805. 
Sv.O.  and  Q.     Deposited  by  the  Society  for  use  of  its  officers  and 
such  as  have  written  permits  from  such  officers. 

Doitists. 

Connecticut.    Dental  commissioners.    Dentists'  applications  for  reg- 
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ittruion  Oct-Dec,  1893.  Applications  for  license,  etc..  IN3> 
IML  Deposited  by  the  Commission  for  use  of  members  and 
such  as  have  written  permit  from  such  members. 
Hartford  dental  societv.  Records,  Feb.  13,  lS97-Sept.  14.  IMS. 
2S2p.Q.  Deposited  oy  the  Society  for  use  of  officers  and  snch  as 
have  written  permit  from  sncb  officers. 

Arclutecttm. 

Colonial     dames     of     America.    Cmnecticut     society.    Connecticut 

colonial  houses.    Il8v,  unp.il.Q.     (1st  serj 

Old  hoasci  of  Connecticat.    5Sv.  nnp.  iLQ 

see  Connecticut  state  library.    Bulletin  i 
BioEraidiy. 
Baldwin,  Governor  Simeon  £.     Norman  Hungerford  photographs  of 

the  inauguration  of  Gov.  Baldwin.    S  sheets. 
Bnnrs.  Andrew.     Business  accounts,  receipts  and  mlKelUny,  1B30-IT. 

(Cranston,    R.    I.)     SO    doc    and    11    old    time    receipts.    Mary 

Man  waring,  donor. 
Bucking  am,    William    A.    goreraor.    Autograph    letter    and    com- 
mission signed  by  him. 
Antograph   letter  on   death  of  wife,   1888,    Also  two  letters  of 

O.  S.  Ferry,  1866.    John  H.  Perry,  donor. 
Chapin,   Noah,   Somers,   Connecticut.    Diary,   Apr.   IT,    1775-JuIy  18. 

1775.     unp.     Edwin  C.  Davis,  donor. 
Cothren,  William.    Letters  connected  with  his  History  of  Woodbury. 

Conneclicnt,  1S44-60.     64  doc. 
Crandall,  Prudence.     Material  from  Lamed  collection,  consisting  of 

fonr  autograph  letters,  clippings,  notes  &c.  18S0-189T.  12  itemi. 
Daggett,    Isaiah,    Andover,   Connecticut.    Letters,    1784-1B3S.    0   doc 

Miss  M.  P.  Elmore,  donor. 
Darrow,  Andrew  W.    Capt.  Andrew  W.  Harrow's  diary,  Watertowa. 

Connecticut  Feb.-Dec.  184T;  Apr.  1BB9-July  1878.    2v.F. 
Dyer,  Eliphalet.    Journal  of  voyage  to  England.  Aug.  22-Oct.  10, 1763; 

personal   accounts    and  notes  as   delegate   to  congress   at   New 

York  1765.     unp.  T. 
Elsworth,  John.     Papers  of  Titus  Hosmer,  attorney  to  John  Barrett, 

Boston,  giving  account  of  Elsworth's  indebtedness  and  secnritiH 

proposed  1T65-1TTB.    4  doc. 
Fitch,  John.    Diary,  July    1,    iao4-June  33,    1805.    77p.    Letter  from 

Heiekiah  Ripley,  Nov.  8,  1778.     i  doc. 
Fitch,    John,    inventor.     Miscellaneous   papers    and    documents    pre- 
sented by  Admiral  Bunce  section,  Hartford,  Conn.,  Navy  league, 

U.  S.,  Francis  B.  Allen,  chairman,  Frederic  Knapp,  vice-chairman. 
Hale,    Robert.     Cbipman,    Richard    Manning.    Notes    respecting  an 

early,  perhaps  the  earliest  preacher  in  Preston,  ConnecticuL  4p. 
Hebard,  J.   M.   &  D.    B.     Account   book  and  memorandum,  Jan.  1, 

184B-Dec.  1847.     (Hartford). 
Hitchcock.  Lambert.     Letters  to  Mr.  Arba  Alford  relative  to  visit  in 

Washm^ton,  Oct.  39,  1835  and  Dec.  S,  1841.    E  doc    Photostated 

from  originals  in  possession  of  Maj.  H.  P.  Hitchcock,  Hartford. 
Johnson,  Robert  C.  Papers,  1788-1800  S4  doc  F.  I  vol.  Indciced. 
Lamed,    Ellen    D.      Fifty   or    more    personal    note    books    including 

weather   reports,    historical    memoranda,   accounts,   etc,    not  yet 

catalogued.     Ellen  D.  Larned  heirs,  donors. 
Mather,  Samuel.    Family  letters  and  copies  of  wills  and  inventories. 

Deeds  of  land  in  East  Windsor  and  Wethersfield.    Miscellany. 

1600-1813.    lis  doc.    Lucy  Mather,  donor. 
Matson,  William  N.     Diary,  Aug.  1864-July  30,  1876.    unp.O. 
Olcott,    James    Bradford.    Manchester    turf-garden     records,    1890- 

1905.    I7v.  in  9,  T.Tt.  &  F.  v.  1-14  are  diaries  relating  to  the  turf- 
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garden,  ISBO-IBOS;  v.  lS-16  are  pl«t-li>ta,  1890-19031  V.  17  photo- 
graphs. 
Peters,     John     S.      Collection    of    papers     including     six    executive 
messages;  legislative  roll  and  lodgin|[si  two  commissions;  Hebron 
deeds  and  historical  notes  and  medical  certificates  and  diplomas. 

Piatt,  Orville  H.     Papers  official  and  personal  during  tlie  time  he  was 

U.  S.  Senator.    83  doc.    Mrs.  O.  H.  Piatt,  donor. 

Photographs  of  State  funeraL    6  sheets. 

Porter,  Ann  Lewis.    Record  of  day  and  Sabbath  schools  taught  by 

Ann  Lewia  Porter,  183e-lS4B,  (with  names  of  pupils)  in  Marcellus; 

Skaneateles.  New  York-  West  Avon,  Conn,;  Colhasville,  Conrti 

Canton.    Conn.;    West    Hartford,     Conn,;    South     Carolina    and 

Greensboro,  N.  C.     nnp.O. 
Putnam,  Daniel,  col.    Letters  to  his  soa-in-Iaw  and  daughter,  Mr.  and 

Mrs.    George    Brinley,   and    otfaers.    l812'18Se.    101   doc    Emily 

M.  Morgan,  donor. 
Savage,    W.    W,   Journal    of   a   voyage   to    California,    1849.    unp.O. 

W.  F.  J.  Soardman,  donor. 
Stone,     Hiram.      Private   journals,    Oct   2,    18S3-Oct.    13,    1008.    3v. 

Personal    papers    relatmg    to    army   and   church   in    Kansas.    63 

doc.     Mrs.  Hiram  Stone,  donor. 
Talcott,  John.     Manuscript  letters  from  Gov.  Talcott  of  Connecticut 

to  Francis  Wilks,  1735-1739.    11  doc.  F. 
Talcott,  Joseph.    Copies  of  correspondence  with   England,   1741.    3 

Thompson,  Harry  I.  artist.    Letters  and  list  of  portraits  painted  by 

Trac^,  Hiram  A.    Journal,  May  31-Sept.  20,  1825.    Dated  at  Plain-  , 

beld.    unp.  D. 
WUlis,  Samuel.    Letter  to  his  wife,  dated  New  York,  Sept  33,  17S7, 

addressed  to  Samuel  Willis,  jr.  Middletown,  Connecticut    Mrs. 

Cornelia  Sexton,  donor. 
Wri^t.    Charles.    Correspondence,    1837-1871.    2   folders.    W.   F.   J. 

Boardman,  donor. 
Wyllys,  Hezekiah.    Autograph  copy  of  valedictory,  178S. 

Oetwalogy,  Genend. 
Lamed    collection   of  biographical   and   genealogical   letters.    About 

700.     Ellen  D.  Larned  heir%  donors. 
Roberts,    Richard    Hubbard.      Genealogical    and   biographical    notes. 

26*  doc.    F.    Indexed.    Richard  Hubbard  Roberts,  donor. 

Genealogy.    Families. 

Bostock,  Thomas,  Hertford,  England.  Deed  of  land  in  Gillingham, 
Kent  Coimty  to  John  Poynter,  1890.  (Of  interest  showing  spell- 
ing of  Bostock,  Bostick,  Bostwick.)     Arthur  £.  Bostwick,  donor. 

Chester,  Abraham.  Original  will  of  ITSS,  unprobatcd.  F.  D.  Chester, 
donor. 

Goslee  Family.  Copy  of  probate  records  concerning  the  family  of 
Goslin  of  Glastonbury,  Conn.    S2p.F. 

Grnsh,  Mrs.  Jane  (Ellsworth),  Ancestral  register  of  Jane  Elisabeth 
Ellsworth  Grush.     Photostat  copy  of  manuscript. 

Grush    family    notes.    *l,5,2lp.Q.     Indexed.    Photostat    copy    of 

manuscript 

Norton.  Lewis  M.  Mills  family.  ZMp.obl.D.msi.  Deacon  Lewis  M. 
Norton  heirs,  donors. 

Storrs,  Frank  H.  compiler  and  donor.  Genealogical  and  miscel- 
laneous records,  Storrs  and  Adams  families,  1903.  S41p.il.  por. 
charts,  autographs.  Q.    Typewritten. 
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Wc]»tef ,  Noah,  oomp.  Genealogy  of  the  family  of  Jobn  Webster. 
UDp.F.  Typewritten.  The  above  sketch  together  with  a  brief 
Ecnealogica]  record  of  Samuel  Mims  was  furnished  by  Carrie  C 
Webiter  Stanton. 

Indians. 
Conneetient  Colony  and  others.     Defendants.    Moheagan  Indians  vs. 

colonies  of  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island.    TOp.F.    Indexed. 

French  and  Indian  War. 

Adams,  Sherman  W.     Collection  of  Connecticut  French  and  Indian 

war  papers,  rolls  and  lists,  17GS-1761.    7v.F. 
'■ Collection  of  Connecticut  French  and  Indian  war  papers,  17SS- 

1S28.    v.a.F.    Indexed. 
Connecticut  archives:  War,  1676-1774.    lOv.F. 

Pearne,  Wesley,  U.     Collection,  1759-1800.    38  doc.    F.    Indexed. 
Waterman,  Asa.      Diary,    1760;    French    and    Indian  war.      iSSp.S. 

Indexed. 
Material   collected  towards  new  volume  of  French  and  Indian  war 

manuscripts ; 

Col.  Whiting's  billeting  rolls,  1762.    15  doc. 

Receipts,   accounts,   etc.,   17S3-1B1S.    6   doc.    Mrs.   A.    M.   Perry, 

Letters,  1756.    2  doc.     Ellen  D.  Lamed  heirs,  donors. 
Bonds  of  paymasters,  1757,  1759.     2  doc. 

Receipt  by  Branford  men  for  arms  and  bounty,  Apr.  16,  1759.    1 
doc. 

Wallin^ord  receipt  for  wages  of  Wm.  Carter,  Jan.  175S.     1  doc 
Chaplains  Beckwith  and  Cook  accounts,  1761.    t  doc. 
t  Certificate  of  Samuel  Woodburn's  service,  in  1754.     1  doc. 

Certificate' of  Nathaniel  Ford's  service,  in  1758.    1  doc. 
Assembly  resolve  granting  peddler's  license  to  Samuel   Stilson, 
New  Mifford,  soldier  in  Crown  Point  campaign  in  1759,  May  17C6. 
1  doc.     From  Office  of  secretary  of  state. 
Copies  of  Gov.  Fitch's  letter  and  Proclamation  1756,  1760.    2  doc. 

Revolntionary  War. 

Connecticut  archives:  revolutionary  war,  1783-1789.  37v,F.  An 
index  to  this  set  which  contains  aoout  15,920  papers  from  the  files 
of  the  Assembly  and  Pay  Table  has  been  completed  and  is  now 
being  typed.  It  is  made  on  the  dictionary  plan  of  name,  subject 
and  town  entries.  Under  the  name  of  an  individual  wilt  be  found 
all  references  to  such  person.  Under  the  name  of  a  town  all 
matters  affecting  the  town  as  a  corporate  body  and  under  the 
town  subdivided  Estates,  Individuals,  or  Taverns,  and  to  persons 
inhabiting  such  town.  There  is  however  no  efiort  to  list  under 
the  town  all  soldiers  or  persons  mentioned  as  from  such  place. 

A  similar  combined  index  to  all  other  manuscript  material  in  the  State 
Library  relating  to  the  American  revolution  is  being  made. 
It  will  include  the  following  collections: 

Connecticut'  archives;  revolutionary  war.  Second  series,  v.  1-6. 
Contains  rolls,   lists,  receipts,  pension  papers,  etc, 

Connecticut.  Committee  of  the  pay  table.  Expense  of  the  Rjfie 
battalions'  march  through  Connecticut  with  which  is  included 
two  bills  for  transportation  of  General  Washington's  baggage 
across  Connecticut  on  his  journey  to  take  command  of  the  army, 
177B.    54p.F.    From  State  comptroUer'B  office. 

Sick  bills,  1775-17T6.     (Copied  by  John  Jeffrey,  a  clerk  in  the  Pay 

table  office.)     l7ap.F.    From  State  comptroller's  office. 

Files  of  vouchers:  receipts,  orders,  bills,  etc  From  State  comp- 
troller's office. 
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Co  out  J    court    or    inferior    court    of  pleas,    Hartford    county. 

Pensionerg  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  182&-1S32.    2v.    From  Clerk 

of  Hartford  county  superior  court. 
Connecticut    infantry.    Wads  worth's    brigade,    Second    battalion. 

Orderly  bool^  Sept.  25-Dec   24,   1776.  lOip.  O. 
Drake,  Samuel  A.     Collection  of  revolutionary  roHs  and  lists,  177B- 

J7TB.    3fl  doc.  F. 

Extracts  from  town  revolutionary  records,  1774-1784.    flSv. 

Ash  ford                            Hartland  Redding 

Bolton                              Harwinton  Ridgefield 

Branford                          Hebron  Salisbury 

Canaan                             Kent  Say  brook 

Canterbury                      Killingly  Simabury 

Chatham                          Killingworth  Southington 

Colchester                        Lebanon  Stafford 

Colebrook                        Litchfield  Stamford 

Cornwall                              Lyme  Stonington 

Coventry                           Mansfield  Stratford 

Danbury                           Middletown  Suffield  ■ 

Derby                               Mil  ford  Union 

East  Haddam                   New  Hartford  Wallingford 

£ast  Windsor                  New  London  Washington 

Enfield                              New  Milford  Waterbury 

Fairfield                           Norfolk  Watertown 

Fannin  gton                      Norwalk  Wethersfield 

Goshen                             Norwich  Winchester 

Groton                              Plain  fie  Id  Windham 

Guilford                            Pomfret  Woodbury 

Hartford                           Preston  Woodstock 

Rerolntioiuiry  War,  contintted. 
Fitch,  John.    Papers  as  deputy  commissary  general  of  issues;  official 

letter  book  at  Fredericksburg,  Fishkill  and  Danbury,  1778-1780; 

personal  letters,  1778-1781.    ie0p.-|-147  doc.. 
Gilbert,  Sylvester,     Gilbert  papers:  revolutionary  pensions,  181B-lStl3; 

CaKfornia   mining  company   of   1B49:    miscellany   1811- 184S.    23- 

78p.F.     F.  C.  Bisseli,  donor. 
Car  ley,    Jacob    B.    Collection   of    naval    manuscripts,    1734-1782.    17 

doc.  F,     Evelyn  McCnrdy,  donor, 
Osborn,  Shadrach.    Osborn  collection  of  revolutionary  papers,  1777- 

178S.    S8  doc  F.     Katherine  A.  Prichard,  donor. 
Pratt,  John,  capt.    Military  papers,  1778-1704,  war  office  and  personal 

correspondence,    1780-1824,      2v.F.      Richard    Hubbard    Roberts, 

donor. 
Randall,     William     G.      Revolutionary     pension     papers,     1778-1826. 

Miscellanv,  1794--1S2S.    lia  doc.  F. 
Savage,  Abijah,  c^t.    His  company  book,  Feb.  1,  17S0.    236p.Q. 
Sherman,  John.    Fay  rolls  of  the  Sth  regiment  of  the  Conn,  line,  1760. 

13Bp.F.    Simeon  £.  Baldwin,  donor.    Indexed. 
Taylor,  Joshna.    Record  of  orders  from  army  headquarters  and  of 

trials   by   court   martial,    dated    Totowa    (N.    J.)    Oct.    28,   1780. 

154p.S.     Putnam  Memorial   Campground  Commission,  donor. 
Trumbull,  Jonathan,  comp.    Jonathan  Trumbull  collection.     (Hebard 

■papers,)     Revolutionary    rolls    and   lists,    1776-1783.    B3    doc.    F. 

Charles  Hebard,  donor. 
Trambnll,  Joseph.    Abstract  of  public  monies  received  and  issued  by 

Joseph  Trumbull,  esq.,  commissary  general  for  the  U.  S.  A.,  Aug. 

10.  1775-Jnne  8,  1778.    B8p.F. 
Governor    Joseph    Trumbull    collection.     Correspondence    of   Joseph 

Trumbull,    commissary    general    of    the    continental    army    and 
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(or  board  of  w»r,  17«4-177B.    CoireBpoadence  of 

Jereintab  Wadsworth.  deputy  and  eoromisiary  gentral  of  tbc 
coittinenUl  army  and  member  of  Congress,  l77fr-179S.  Miscel- 
laneous letters  and  paperi,  1760-1887.  BOO  doc  Ura.  Loois 
R.  Cheney  and  Mrs.  Austin  Stickney,  donors. 

U.  S.  War  department.  Report  on  pension  establishment.  Photostat 
copy  of  section  relating  to  Conn.    leOp.O. 

Waterbury,  David.  CoL  David  Waterbury's  order  books,  June  3, 
1775-Sept.  le,  17S1.    Sl+155p.O.    Source:  Mrs.  Gertrude  R.  Tom- 

Brig-Gen.  David  Waterbury's  orderly  book,  camp  near  Horseneck. 

Oct.    1.   1781-Feb.  27,   17B2.     lllp.obl.S.    Source:    Mrs.    Gertrude 

R.  Tomlinson. 
Webb,  Charles.     Regimental  order  book  of  thr  19th  regiment  of  foot. 

Nov.    11,    1773-Jnly    26,    1776.       ISBp.F.       Marblehead    hiatorkal 

society,  donor. 
Windham  magazine,^  accounts  and  returns,  Jan,  B,  1779-Sept.  i,  im. 

3flp.F.    James  Terry,  donor. 
Material  collected  towards  new  volume  of  Revolutionary  war  manu- 
scripts: Soorce  materUL 
Connpcticut  Militia,  1776,     Roll  of  Capt  Stephen  Andrew's  eo,  tn  Col. 

Elizur  Talcott's  reg't  1776.    Program  of  celebration  of  peace  in 

Durham  (?)  July  31,  1783.    2  doc, 
1777,     Provision  returns  of  Gallup's  reg't.  of  militia  (McClelIan"s> 

and  Starr's  matross  co.     Also  Bradley's  bread  accounts,  1777-1778. 

301  doc,     Charles  £.  Jackson,  donor. 
1781.      Roll   of   Capt.    Wm.   Van    Deursen's    eo.  on   reverse  of 

privateer  commission  issued  to  Uriah  Rowland  by  authority  of 

George  III.    1  doc.    F.  F.  Starr,  donor. 
Connecticut.     Secretary's  office.     Miscellaneous  revolutionary  papers. 

1774-1788.    33  doc.    From  Office  of  secretary  of  state. 
Laeey,  Josiah,   Capt,     Letter  to  Oliver  Wolcott.  jr.  enclosing  list  of 

88  men  credited  for  bounty  in  the  office  (Pay  table?)     Aug,  31, 

1787.    1  doc. 
Page  from  an  orderly  book,  Nov.  1778-Feb.  1779. 
Ticonderoga  expedition,  Apr.-May  1775.    Shadrach  Osbom's  accoont 

with  voucher  for  supplying  CapL  Nehemiah  Beardsley's  co,  and 

Capt.  Matthew  Mead's  co.  Aug.  1776.    3  doc 
Tmmbnil-Lawrence     papers.      Acts     and     resolves    cooceroing  am- 
munition and  provision,  1779-1783;  letters  to  John  Lawrence,  ITZO- 

17H;    treasurer's   office    papers,    1769-1788;    personal   papers  and 

miscellany,   1743-1803,     169  doc. 
U.  S.  Army    Md.   1st  regiment.    Weekly  return  of  First   Maryland 

regiment    of    foot    in    the    U.    5.    army.     Attested    by    Hecekiah 

Foard  and  Jonathan  Silliman,  capt.    Jan.  6,  1782.    Dwight  Tracy. 

Source  material.  Pennons 
Papers  connected  with  pensions  for  revolutionary  service,  Huntington 

Seldon,  agent,  I83S-1853,    13  doc.    B.  F.  Case,  donor. 
Pensions    and    bounty    land    certificates,    1819-1821.    3    doc    W.   G 

Randall,  donor. 
Revolutionary  pension  applications,  1820-182S.    Conn,  men  in  MobI- 

gomery  county,  N.  Y.     19  doc, 
Willington  papers  relative  to  revolutionary  war  pensions,  177S.183S. 

39  doc 

Source  matetial,  Individnata. 
Catlin,  Benjamin.    Bill  of  expenses  for  arreMing  deserters  from  Ship 

Tfwmbdl,  Lyme.  July  t4,  1777.    i  doc 
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Cone,  Nathaniel.    Remoiulrance  to  General  assembly  showing  service 

of  six  sons,  insufficient  wages  paid  them  and  his  property  taken 

for  public  taxes  so  that  he  in  his  TSth  year  is  destitute.    Dated 

East  Haddam,  Mar.  1TB7.    i  doc.    Robert  R.  Cone,  donor. 
Kine,   Alexander.      Mannscripts    relating    to    Alexander   King.    East 

Windsor,  ensign  in  the  Revolution,    12  doc.      O.  F.  Kiii^,  donor. 
Moulton,  Gurdon.    Order  for  payment  of  wages,  dated  Williagton, 

Mar.  30,  1792.    1  doc. 
Norton,   Charles.    Receipt   by   Ens.  Charles   Norton   for  arms  from 

Durham  selectmen,  June  177S.    1  doc. 
Ranney,   Stephen.    Manuscript  showing  service   of  Stephen  Ranney 

(Rainey).    T  doc.     Charles  E.  Jackson,  donor. 
Sharp,  Thomas.    Pass  to  Stamford  or  Horieneck  to  join  company 

Uiere  detached  from  CoL  Bradley's  regiment,  Jan.  1781.    1  doc. 

W.  C.  Sharpe,  donor. 
Waterbury,    David.    Commission   of   David    Waterbury   as   brigadier 

gencraL    Mrs.  Gertrude  R.  Tomltnson,  source. 

FkcstmllM. 
Connecticut  Militia,  1776.     18th  re^meirt.    Photostat  copy  of  enlist- 
ment   of    minute    men    from    bimsbury,    June    11,    1776.    1    doc. 
Original  in  possession  of  L.  W.  F' 


-17B2.     Coast  guards.     Pay  roll  of  Capt  Peter  Vaill's  oo.  of  guards 
at  Guilford,  Jan.  1783.    Copy.    1  doc. 
Continental  army,  1776.    Bnrrail's  rej^iment.    Photostat  copy  of  roll 


of  Capt.  John  Steven's  co.  Col.  Charles  Burrall's  regiment,  1778- 
1777  and  of  return  of  Capt.  Jonathan  Davia'  co.  Col.  Asa  Whit- 
comb's  (Mass.)  regiment  1775.  2  doc.  Original  in  possession 
of  Nat.  Soc.  D.A.R. 

1777-17S1.      eth    Regiment.      Photostat   copies  of  roll  of  Lieat. 

Charles  Burrit's  co.  Dee.  9,  1777.  Account  of  clothing  for  the 
soldiers,  Feb.  1T79.  3  doc.  Original  in  possession  of  Lucius  B. 
Barbour. 

Mass.  Photostat  copy  of  enlistment  of  men  in  Mass.  Bay  (apparently 
Sprin^eld  names)   July  9,   1778.     1   doc 

State  regiments  1779,  Wade  worth's  regiment.  Photostat  copy  of 
receipts  by  captains  in  Col.  James  Wadswofth's  regiment  at 
Boston.  Dated  Durham,  June  24-2S,  1776.  1  doc.  Original 
in  possession  of  Morgan  G.  Bulkeley. 

U.  S-  Library  of  Congress.  Photostat  copy  of  manuscripts 
in  the  Library  of  Congress  relating  to  Conn,  militia  and  re- 
volutionary history.  4  doc.  15  sheets.  Contents:  List  of 
field  officers  of  the  several  regiments  of  militia:  Justices  of  Peace 
for  Windham  and  Litchfield  counties;  Sheriffs  and  king's  at- 
torney's, 1768  (?)  (This  is  pages  13-15  of  Queries  and  Answers 
relative  to  the  State  of  Colony  of  Connecticut.) 

1775.  April.  List  of  men  who  marched  from  Mansfield  for  the  relief 
of  Boston  in  the  Lexington  alarm.    3 p. 

177«.  Oct.  9.  Officers  now  in  the  army  recommended  for  appoint- 
ments in  troops  to  be  raised  by  Connecticut. 

17T7.     July  7.     Arrangement  of  officers. 

Navy  department  Photostat  copy  of  documents  31B3B-40  31842- 
49  in  the  navy  department,  relating  to  Conn,  being  certificates 
from  the  Comptroller's  Office,  receipts  etc.  1776-1B34.     11  doc 

War  department.  Photostat  copy  of  catalogue  of  books— re- 
volutionary war  records,  19!  vol.  with  subject  mdex.  i37n.  US 
War  department,  donor. 

Photostat  copy  of  catalogue  of  records  of  revolutionary  war   bv 
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Facaiiiiile.    Individwds. 

Bostwick,  Elisha.  Commission  of  Elisha  Bostwick,  2nd.  lient.  in 
Capt.  Isaac  Bostwick's  co.  iBth  regiment  Jan.  1,  1T76.  Containi 
acconivt    of    service.    2    sheets.    Photograph.      G.    D.    5e3nnont, 

Catlin,  Abiiab.  Photographs  of  revolutionary  papers  connected  with 
Abijab  Catlin,  Harwinton,  1779-1763.  9  doc  Norman  Hnnger- 
ford,  donor. 


Typewrit  Leu  and  other  Copiei. 
Arnold,  A.  C.    Copy  of  Mansfield  enlistmeats.     Ip. 
Copy  of  entry  in  account  bo6k  of  Capt.  David  Tarbox  of  Hebron. 

Roll  of  militia  l^ompany.     14p.       Typewritten. 
Cothren's  list  of  revolutionary  soldiers  from  Woodbury. 
Folsom,  A.  A.     Copy  of  names  of  Israel  Putnam's  co.  3d  regit  1775. 
Haskell,  Mrs.  George.     List  of  Westerly  revolutionary  soldiers.    4p. 

Typewritten. 
LftW9on,    H.    M.       Copy    of    two    Union    papers    now    owned   by 

H.  M.  Lawson. 
U.  S.  Pension  office.     List  of  militia  and  other  rolls  embraced  in  a 

volume  made  up   largely  of  continental    troops   engaged  in  the 

revolutionary  war.    From  Office  of  the  adjutant  general 
Wallingford  revolutionary  papers.    Certified   copies.    3   doc-    O,  H. 

D.    Fowler,    donor.       (Original    docnmenta    presented    by    him 

bound  in  Conn,  archives.    Revolution,    ser.  2,  v.S.) 

TTpewritten  copies.    Individnali. 

Baldwin,  Elijah.  Typewritten  account  of  his  service.  Carrie  Baldwin 
Ackley,  donor. 

Hurlbnrt,  John.  Account  of  service  taken  from  pension  records.  Sfi. 
Mrs.  Cora  S.  Rhodaberger,  donor. 

Ktnne,  Aaron.  Letter  by  Richard  Wheeler  concerning  the  revolu- 
tionary service  of  the  Rev.  Aaron  Kinne.  Ada  L.  &  Mary  C 
Taylor    donors. 

Lines.  Rufus.  Abstract  of  pension  record  of  Rufns  Lines.  Sp. 
Typewritten.     Mrs.  Amos  G.  Draper,  donor. 

Sutli^  Gad  &  others.  Account  of  service  of  Gad,  Samuel,  David,  & 
Samuel,  jr.  Sutlifl  as  copied  from  pension  records;  by  Samuel  M. 
Sutliff.    4p. 

War  of  181S. 
Material  toward  volume  of  War  of  181S  inannscripta; 

William  Belcher  papers,  iSll-lSlt.  S  doc.  Sara  Thomson  Kinney, 
donor. 

Provision  return.  Ft.  Wolcott,  Aug.  27,  1812.    1  doc. 

Fort  Griswold  returns,  1813.    B  doc. 

Certificate  of  nationality  of  Sylvester  Woodhonse,  seaman,  Jnne  3, 
1811.    1  doc. 

Granby  (?)  paper  pledging  the  support  of  several  persons  to  the 
government  in  the  war,  1814.    (?)     1  doc     F.  H.  Williams,  donor. 

Copy  of  return  of  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  S4th  reg"!  detached  for 
service  at  New  London.    1  doc. 

Copy  of  muster  roll  of  a  company  under  Capt.  William  Palmer  in 
the  detachment  from  the  2Eth  reg't  1813.     1  doc 

Copy  of  remittance  of  penalty  incurred  by  William  Henry  Morton 
of  St.  Bartholomews  in  violation  of  Act  of  U.  S.  rehitive  to  com- 
mercial intercourse  with  Great  Britain,  Nov.  4,  1818.  Printed 
form  filled  out  in  manuscript.    1  doc     Charles  £.  Jaclaon,  donor. 
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Harrison  A  T]der  canqwipi. 

I  the  city  of  Hartford, 

CivU  Wbt. 

B&rlow,  O.  Leland.    Letters  to  relatives  written  from  camp,  prison 

etc.    Aug.   81,   IBOS-Apr.   17,   1864.    About   87   doc.    Diary,    Feb. 

4,  18S3-OcL  B,  1804.    2v.    Edmtind  Barlow,  donor. 
Brady,   Mathew   B.    Photographic  views  of  the  war  for   the  union 

taken  by  the  U.  S.  government  photographer  during  tbe  war.    3v. 

obl.O.    Wm.  H.  Lockwood,  donor. 
Buckingham,  Wm.  A.  governor.     Letters  to  John  Fitch   relative  to 

taking  soldiers'  votes,  1864-1867.    10  doc. 
Conn.    Medical    examining   board,    1881-1866,     Records    and    corres* 

Kndence,  1861-1B«B.    Dr.  G.  W.  Russell,  pres.,  Dr.  P.  A.  Jewett, 
V  Aahbel  Woodward.    440p.F.    Indexed. 
Conn,  artillery.     1st  reg"!.    Paper  read  by  Adjt.  Filer  at  last  parade, 

Oct  2,  1865.     Orders  no.  T».     Explanatory  letter  by  Maj.  S.  P. 

Hatfield  to  John  C  Taylor,  regimental  historian.     3  doc. 
Conn,  infantry.    11th  reg't.     Book  of  records  for  the  first  battalion 

company  (Pomfret),  in  the  11th  reg't  Conn,  militia,  Sept..  1841- 

18(46).    unp,0.     Edwin   T.    White,    donor. 
Diary  of  unknown  soldier,  Dec.  8,  1882-Mar.  8,  1863.     Probably  from 

Wadsworth's  house,  Durham,    unp. 
Dorence   Atwater  collection.    Contents:   14  doc.   miscellaneous  mat-- 

ter  including  discharges  from  army.    73  letters  including  those 

from  Clara  Barton.    19  doc.  printed  matter,    47  pictures.    Clip- 
pings and  curios.     Richard  Atwater's  statement   on  Mystery  of 

the  conviction  and  its  solution.    Poems  by  Mrs.  Frances  Gage, 

1867. 
Greenman,   George   H.    Letter  relative  to  crew  of  Texana  confined 

in  Libby  prison,  Feb.  1912  with  explanatory  letter  from  R.  E. 

Daly,  Aug.  1B13. 
Hart  Charles  A.     Diary  of  Charles  A.  Hart  of  New  Britain,  written 

Jan.  1-Dec.  31,  1863,  during  his  service  on  board  the  U.  S,  gunboat 

Sonoma,  of  Commander  Wilkes'  flying  squardon  in  West  Indies. 

unp.S.     C.  G.  Foyle,  donor. 
Judd,  Edwin  D.     Collection  of  U.  S.  army  papers.    6  chests,  unlisted. 

Stoppages  against  general  officers,  May  11,  1862.    60p.  T. 

Lockwood,  William  H.  corop.  and  donor.    SOO  war  envelopes  collected 

during  the  war,  1862<1866. 
Marlborough,    Conn.     Papers    giving    town    votes    on    bounties    and 

assignment  of  same  to  Wm.  Finley,  1S62-186S.     4  doc 
New  Hartford,  Conn.      Receipts  for  sums  paid  families  of  volunteers, 

1862-1865.     3  doC. 
Newman,   S.   C.     Historic  rolls   of  the   first  regiment  of  the   Conn. 

tioops  (Heavy  artillery)  in  the  war  of  the  great  rebellion,  I86n. 

Historic  rolls  of  the  2d,  regiment  (Heavy  artillery)  of  the  Conn- 
troops  in  the  war  of  the  great  rebellion.  1863.    unp.F. 

Historic  rolls  of  the  22d.  regiment  of  the  Conn,  .troops  in  the 

war  of  the  great  rebellion,  1863.    nnp.F. 

North  Carolina.  37th  reg't  Company  K  order  book,  John  Ross, 
captain.     29p.F.  (1861) 

Preston,  Edward  V.  Collection  of  civil  war  papers,  1861-1869.  (not 
listed).     E.  V.  Preston,  donor. 

South  Windsor.  Enrolment  of  South  Windsor,  Manuscript  volume 
found  in  the  attic  of  the  late  Dea.  William  Thompson,  Melrose. 
Conn. 
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Conn.  Adjulant-general's  office.  General  orders  of  Cona.  natuMid 
guard,   1881-1890.    6v.O.    Contains  manuscript  ordera. 

Special  orders.      Co.  C,  6th  batt'n.  C  N.  G.  lBBl-1890.    unp.F. 

Special  orderi,      Co.  K.  3d  reg't.  C.  N.  G.  1881-1885.    unp.F. 

Governor.    Commission  as  captain  to  Daniel  White,  OcL  1W3. 

Idoc 

Photographic  copy  of  Elijah  Hanross'  commission  as  lieut.  and 

lieut-col.  188S,  1B12.    2  doc. 

Connecticui  archives;  miKtia,  1878-1788.  Scr.  1,  Bv.  S«r.  X,  Kv. 
Indexed. 

Connecticut  artillery.  1st  regiment.  2d.  co.  Roll  of  co.  Capb  Hall, 
Wallingford,  1S20.  Also  Col.  Russell  Hall's  list  of  absentees, 
Durham,  Heriden  and  Wallingford,  1821,  Dea.  Erattni  Hubbard 

(Norwich).    Record  book  of  rolls,  regimental  company  orders, 

Sept.  1,  1817-Sept  30,  iBSe.    unp. 
Snd.  regiment.     Court  martial  and  regimental  orders,   tssaed  to 

iohn  Fitch,  lieut-col.,  IBIO-IBIS.    31  doc 
Regimental  orders  addressed  to  Chester  Hunt,  surgeon,  Windham, 

Aug.  28,  iei«-Sept.  0,  1823.    9  doc 
Connecticut  infantry.    Granby  inspection  tcA\.     Revolutionary  date  (?) 

1  doc.    Stanley  W.  Edwards,  donor. 
2nd,   regiment.     4th    CO.   riflemen.     Orderly   book,   Apr.   13,   1818- 

Sept.  IS,  1838.     Isaac  W.  Brooks,  donor. 

8th.   regiment.    4th    co.    Commission   to    Amos    Snow   as   sergt 

Apr.  32,   1793.    Signed  by   Lieut.-col.    Zephantah   Sw>ift    1  doc 

Myron  A.  Maine,  donor. 
-  —  7tn,  regiment.    7tta  CO.    Record  book.     S.  Denison,  clerk.    1828- 

1837.     unp.D. 
19th.  regiment.    3d  co.     Muster  roll,  Sept.  I7VS.     (Found  in  EaU 

Windsor.)     1  doc.    C.  B,  Whittelsey,  donor. 

Sth.  CO.     Inspection  return,  1811.    I  doc.     M.  J.  Kimball,  donor. 

20l1i.    regiment     1st.   co.     Hebron.    Orderly   book,    1844.    unp.F. 

F.  C.  Bissell,  donor 
Norwich  light  infantry.    Inspection  retnm,  orders,  commission!^ 

and  miscellany,  1808-lBIG.     21  doc.     C.  J.  King,  donor. 
23d.    regiment.     Return    of    Capt.    R.    Alsop't    co,    1702,    1    doc 

Francis  Parsons,  donor. 
3d.  CO.     Book  of  records,  May  5lh,  1817  to  April,  1833.    unp.D. 

William  H.  Ye.,tmans,  donor. 
Connecticut    militia.'    Assembly    files    concerning    ^pointmentt,    re- 
signations,   disputed    elections,    etc    1778,    1787,    1789.    79    doc 

From  Office  of  secretary  of  state. 
Military    reports    and    resignations,    1B28-1S29.       52    doc.       From 

Office  of  secretary  of  state. 
■ Inspection  returns,  179T-1S01.    7  doc    From  State  comptroller's 

Inspection   returns,    orders,    reports   of   adjntant-general.    paper < 

relating  to  election  of  officers,  especially  the  disputed  election  of 
Willard  Sears  as  captain  of  7th  co.  30lh  regiment.  East  Haddam. 
1813-1S43.    32  doc. 

Muster  roll  of  Joseph   Denison's  co.     (Stonington)   no  date.    1 

2d.  division.    Sd,  brigade.     Military  paper*  consisting  of  brifade, 

regimental  and  company  orders  and  rolls,  1836-1837.  Itelonging  to 
Henry  Hart,  Saybrook.    21  doc.     Samuel   Hart,  donor, 

3d.  brigade.      Rolls,  returns,  regimental  orders  etc.  of  the  Sd.  18th 

and  2Dth  regiments.    1S03-1824.    lOS  doc. 
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Connecticut   nMional  kuu^I.    1st  regiment   Co.  C.   Rockville,   Conn. 

Unster  and  descriptive  book,  1873-1880;  order  book,  1B73-1880; 

record  book,  IB73-1B80;  record  book  of  target  practice,  1S79-1B80. 

4v.  F.  and  Q. 

3d.  regiment  Co.  A.  Mystic,  Connecticut.    Morning  report  book, 
,    188S;  muster  and  descriptive  book,  1871-1S8B;  order  book,  1873- 

1886;  record  book,  lasi-iSBS;  record  book  of  target  practice,  1879- 

1886.    5V.O.Q.  4  F. 
Co.  H.  Jewett  City,  Connecticut.    Muster  and  descriptive  book, 

1872-1880;  order  book,  1972-1880;  record  book,  1872-1880;  record 

book  of  target  practice,  1878-1879.    4v.Q.  &  F. 
Co.  K.  Willimantic,  Connecticut.     Muster  and  descriptive  bool^ 

1879-1884;    order    book,    1879-1884;    record  book,    1880-1885;    roll 

book,    1879-1883;    roll    book,    1882-1885;   record   book  of  target 

practice,  1881-1884.    Bv.S.Q,  &  F, 
4th    regiment    Co.    A,     Bethel,    Conn.    Muster    and    descriptive 

book,   1872-1885;   order   book,   1880-1885;   record   book,   1867-1885; 

roll  book,  1881-1884;  4v.S.  &  F. 
• Co.  C.  Stamford,  Conn.    Muster  and  descriptive  book,  1872-187B; 

order   book,  1872-1881;   record   booL  1872-1881;   record  book  of 

Urget  practice,  1878-1881.     4v.Q.  &  F, 
Co.    F.    Greenwich,    Conn.    Muster    and    descriptive   book,   1889- 

1879;  order  book,  1872-1878,     2v,F. 
5th    (Independent)    battalion,    Co.    C.,    Bridgeport,    Connecticut. 

Minutes  of  meetings,  1881-18S9;  morning  report  book,   1885-1889; 

muster  and  descriptive  book,  1879-1889;  order  book,   1879-1889; 

property    book,    1884-1888;    record    book,    1879-1889;    roll    boolc, 

1884-1885;  roll  book  of  1st  sergt.,  1887-1890;  sick  book,  1887-1889; 

record  book  of  ■target  practice.  1881-1888.     lOv.  D.  Q.  &  F. 
Co.   D.  Norwich,  Conn.     Muster  and  descriptive  book,   I879-1SSD; 

order  book,   1878-18S0;  record  book,   1879-1881;  roll  book,  1879- 

1881;  record  book  of  target  practice,  1880,    5v.  S.  Q.  &  F. 
Jabez  Langdon  papers.     Military  orders  and  returns,  also  order  for 

detachment  of  seven   men  for  service,  addressed  to  Jabez   Lang- 
don, Berlin,  July  6,  1813.     1810-1814.     9  doc. 
Frichard,    Sarah    Johnson,     comp.   and  donor.      Papers,   Militia  re- 
turns, 17S9-1801.    26  doc.      F.     Indexed. 
Prichard   papers    supplement.     Inspection   returns  of  Waterbury 

companies,  1796-18S1.    16  doc 

Hamchnaetta. 
Roxbury,  Mass.    Deed  of  land  from  William  and  Dorothy  Denison 

to  Nathaniel  Brewer,  Dec.  10,  1705.    1  doc.    Lucius  B.  Barbour, 

donor. 
Springfield,   Mass,    Photostat  copy  of  deed  from   Richard  Exell  to 

William  Warrener,  Sept.  8,  1680.     1  doc. 

Connecticut.    OmieraL 

Boardman  collection  of  papers  relating  to  land  transfers,  estates, 
lawsuits  and  miscellaneous  matters.  Also  letters  and  accounts 
of  the  Seymour  and  Boardman  families,  1  (61- 183 5.  S728  doe. 
Wm.  F.  J.  Boardman,  donor. 

Brown,  Albert  Sidney.  Pencil  drawing  of  the  Charter  oak,  1856, 
Marjr  A,  Brown,  donor. 

Commissioners  of  deeds,  1888.  Names  of  persons  appointed  com- 
missioners of  deeds  for  other  states,  residing  in  Connecticut, 
nnp.  Q. 

Connecticut    Boundary  line  commission  and  Mass.  Harbor  and  land 

:..:_»-_     n.^.:i.j ,.jpj   report   and   survey  of   the 

ifncial  copy.    19  plans  F. 
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Same  2v.    Transcript  of  oriKinal. 

General  assembly.  Files  of  the  Assembly,  1717-1820.  (The  cal- 
endaring of  this  material  has  been  begun  by  Mary  B.  Brewster.) 

Official  rolls  of  the  House  of  representatives,  1T80-1S39.     6v.  F. 

Records  of  May  session,  1836;  begun  by  Hinman  for  the  record, 

but  written  so  badly  that  he  cansed  it  to  be  copied.     iSOp.  F. 

House  of  representatives.  Journal  of  the  House  of  representa- 
tives May  13,  1T79-Mar.  18,  1781;  May  I2-Nov.  4,  1791.  Bound 
with  this  is:  Connecticut.  Constitutional  convention.  Journal  of 
a  convention  of  delegates  from  all  the  towns  in  the  state  of  Con- 
necticut Holden  at  Hartford  on  the  4th  Wed.  of  Aug.  181S. 
Aug.  aa-SepL  16,  1818.     Original  mss. 

Journal  of  the  House  of  representatives  Oct.  11,  1781-Feb.  7,  1783. 

Public   records,    Commiasion   and   temporary   examiner   of   Con- 
necticut public  records;  official  copy.    Sv.  Q. 
Secretary's   office.    Deeds,    1680-1733/3.    7   doc     From  Office  o( 

secretary  of  State. 
Miscellaneous  papers:  court  papers,  civil  and  criminal  and  other 

Assembly  files,  1873-J808.     les  doc.    From  Office  of  secretary  of 

state. 
Connecticut  archives;  oivfl  officers,  1869-1754.    3v.  F.    Indexed. 

ColleE^e  and  schools,  1661-1789.    2v.  F.    Indexed. 

Colonial  boundaries,  1682-1827,     3v.   F. 

Court  papers,  1700-1708.    017  doc.  F.    Indexed. 

Crimes  and  misdemeanors,  1863-1788.    6v.  F,    Indexed. 

Ecclesiastical  affairs,  1859-1789.  ISv.    Indexed 

Finance  and  currency,  1677-1789.    6v.  F. 

Finances,  treasurers'  accounts,  1709-1758.    2v.  F. 

Foreign  correspondence,  1681-1748,    Bv,  F. 

Indians,  1847-1789.     2v.  F. 

Industry,  1708-1780.    8v.  F. 

Insolvent  debtors,  1762-1787.     336  doc  F. 

Lotteries  and  divorce,  17S5-1789.    322  doc.  F. 

Miscelianeous,  1662-1789.     3v.  F. 

Private  controversies,  1842-1716.     6v.     Indexed. 

Susquehanna   settlers,    1765-1798.     Western   lands,    1783-1789,     Iv. 

F.    Indexed, 

Towns  and  lands,  1629-1789,  lOv.    Indexed. 

Trade  and  maritime  affairs,  1668-1789.    2v.  F. 

Travel,    highways,   ferries,    bridges,    and    taverns,    1700-1788.    3 v. 

Indexed, 
Larned   Ellen   D.     Miscellaneous   historical  notes,     68   doc     Ellen   D. 

Larned  heirs,  donors. 
New  York  (state).    Comtniasioners  on  the  N.  Y.  &  Conn,  boundary. 

Boundary  line  between  the  state  of  N.  Y.  and  the  state  of  Conn. 

as  surveyed  and  remarked  in  1908,  ISOO  and  1010  under  an  agree- 
ment dated  Mar.  12,  1B12.    2v.  maps.  F. 
Oliver   collection,    Letters  and  papers  written   in  the   early  life  of 

Connecticut,   containing  the   earliest   extant  official   paper.  Got. 

Haynes'  letter  to  Mr.  Pynchon,  1636.    6  doc. 
Papers:  legal  instruments,  etc.,  with  autographs  of  Conn,  men,  1713- 

1818.     IS  doc    John  Skinner,  source. 
Papers:  legislative  roll  and  lodgings.  May,  1832;  Gov.  J.  C.  Smith's 

speech  to  the  Assembly,  Jan.  IBIB;  Deed  of  land  m  Montville, 

Mar.  179S;  Deed  of  land  in  Winchester,  June  17B1.    4  doc    John 

N.  Brooks,  donor. 
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Perry,  Oliver  H.  Letters  and  memoranda  concerning  Conn,  and 
K.  Y.  boundary,  1858-1860.  22  doc  and  mss.  book.  John  <  H. 
Perry,  donor. 

Perry  collection.  Military  and  legal  papers,  ofRcial  and  perionat, 
1707-1629.    S4  doc    Mr).  Anna  M.  Perry,  donor. 

Ternr,  James.  Collection  of  Conn,  manuscripts,  1714-1832.  103  doc 
F.    Indexed. 

Waite,  John  T.  comp.     List  of  voters,  187B.    nnp.  D. 

Winthrop,  Robert  C.  Collection  of  Conn,  manuscripts,  1931-1704. 
4r.  e.    Indexed. 

Wyllys,  Samuel.  Papers.  Depositions  on  cases  of  witchcraft,  as- 
sault, theft,  drunkenness  and  other  crimes,  tried  in  Conn.  1683- 
1738.    BB  doc  F.    Indexed. 

Connecticut.    Counties. 

Middlesex  ministerial  association.  Records  consisting  of  proceedinirs 
and  minutes  of  the  General  association  and  Consociation,  trials, 
special  councils,  reports^  letters  and  miscellany.  Also  records  of 
Middlesex  pastoral  union,  Auxiliary  missionary  society,  etc 
17S0-1870.    TV.  and  IB  Packages. 

New  Haven  Baptist  Sabbath  scnool  convention.  Record  book,  lat- 
7th  conventions,  1888-1784.     36p.  O. 

New  London  county  court.  Records,  1661- 1SS7,  copied  by  C.  J. 
Hoadly.     Hartford,  1871.    J08p.  F. 

Connecticiit  Towiu. 

Aabford. 

Ashford,  Conn.    Vital  statistics.    4v.  O.  and  F.     Entries  from  1717- 

1S49. 
Vital  statistics,  extracts  copied  by  L.  B.  Barbour,    v.  1-4.    Lucius 

B.  Barbour,  donor. 

Barklianisted. 
Barkhamsted,  Conn.    Town  papers,  treasurers'  drafts,  school  reports, 

etc     1848-1869.    223  doc 
First  Congregational  church.    Copy  of  the  church  records,  1781- 

1837.    i20+51p.  F.     Made  from  Correll  H.  Tiffany's  copy  of  1909 

and  indexed  in  Conn,  state  library. 
Seating  for  1823  and  1B32.    3  doc.    Correll  H.  Tiffany,  donor. 
Tiffany,    Consider.    Address   to   the   Society  of   Barkhamsted  called 

Episcopalians,    n.d.     Ip.    Correll  H.  Tiffany,  donor, 
Account    book    of    Consider    Tiffany,    Barkhamsted,    ITS5-1793. 

34»p,  O.     Indexed.     CorreU  H.  Tiffany,  donor. 
Tiffany,  Correll  H.    Barkhamsted,  Conn.    Copy  of  the  alphabetical 

Ust  of  burials  in  the  Center  and  Universalist  cemeteries,  made  by 

C.  H.  Tiffany.    1909.    37p-  F.    Typewritten. 

'    Berlin. 

Cleaveland,  Livingston  W,  Bibliography.  References  to  Kenaing^ 
ton  and  its  minister!,  1712-1912.  IBp.  Q.  Typewritten.  Carle- 
ton  Haien,  donor. 

HazeiL  Carleton.  comp,  and  donor.  Catalogue  of  the  historical  ex- 
hibit of  the  Kensington  church  in  connection  with  the  SOOtb  an- 
niversary June  29-July  1,  1912.     lip,  Q,    Typewritten. 

Bolton. 

Bolton,  Conn.  Vital  records  of  Bolton  to  1854.  unp.  Q.  Type- 
written copy,  a  duplicate  of  printer's  copy  for  Bolton-Vernon 
vital  records.    Lucius  B.  Barbour,  donor. 
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BristoL 

BHstol,  Conn,  Deeds  of  land  in  Bristol  Burling^ton,  Farmiagton, 
Watenawii  and  Plymouth  to  Isaac  W.  Shehon,  1754-1881.  4S 
doc    Alice  M.  Bartholomew,  donor. 

Farming! oil,  Conn.  Ju:^tice  of  the  peace.  Records  of  Justice  trials 
held  in  " Farming! on,"  1T83-1769,  by  Solomon  Whitman;  Bristol, 
ITBfl-lBOO  by  Simeon  Hart.  unp.  F,  From  Burlington  town 
clerk. 

Lewis,  Eli.    Account  book  of  Eli  Lewis,  Bristol,  1789-IB11.    nap.  F. 

Sbepard,  James.  Bristol  and  Claremont;  notes  on  SpoSord 
gravestone  records  of  Claremont,  N.  H.  with  special  refereiice 
to  Bristol,  Conn.    unp.  O.    James  Shepsrd,  donor. 

Broolcfield. 
Brookfield,  Conn.     Cemetery  inscriptions.    3p.    Typewritten. 

Brooklyn. 
Brooklyn,  Conn.    School  register  for  district  no.  2,  1839-1868;  1ST9. 
av.  F. 

C&nttrbuiy, 

Canterbury,  Conn.    Separate  church.    Separate  church  papers,  1T48- 

1784.    29  doc.     Ellen  D.  Lamed  heirs,  donors. 

Canton. 

Barbonr,  Lucius  Barnes,    comp.  and  donor.    Canton  street  cemetery. 

Canton,  Conn,  inscriptions.    7p.    Typewritten. 

CbeBter. 
Chester,  Conn.    Records  of  the  proprietors  of  the  two-mlle  section 

of  Pataconk  lands  of  the  town  of  Saybrook,  now  inctnded  in  the 

town    of     Chester,     1730/31-1T53.    57p.     Q.    Frederick     L'Hom- 

medieu,  donor. 

Debating  society.     Records,  Oct,  7,  iSlS-Jan.  4,  1820.     unp.  O. 

Warner,   Ely.    Surveying  record,  Chester,  Conn.  1S21-1831.    nnp.  S. 
Warner,   Jonathan.     Chester   list    made   by  Jonathan    Warner,    ISIB. 

lasp.  S. 

Colchester^ 
Colchester,  Conn.     Deed  from  Ebeneaer  Dible  of  Colchester  to  John 

Bigelo  of  Hartford,  Feb.  28,  1708/7..    Recipes  of  Jonathan  Baus. 

S  doc.     Mary  V.  Wakeman,  donor. 
1st.   Cong.    soc.     Births,   marriages,   baptisms   and  deaths,   173S- 

1783.    76+72p.  F.    Indexed. 
Sd.    Cong.    soc.     Births,    marriages,  baptisms,    and   deaths,   1741- 

1804.    36-f-30p.  F.    Indexed. 

Colebrook. 
Deaji,    Benjamin    A.    Colebrook,    Congregational    church    centennial 
sermon,  Dec.  31,  18»5.    240p.  O.    Wilbur  Cooper,  donor. 

Coventry. 
Coventry,   Conn.    Proprietors.    Photograph  of  a  map  of  Coveattr. 
Conn,  made  in  170B  and  recorded  in  1T14  in  Coventry  town  rec- 
ords, c.  1,  1710-1727.     2]x2Scro.     1708. 
Manning,    Calvin.     Dav   book   of   Calvin    Manning,   South    Coven trv, 
1B1B-1B67.     362p.  F. 

Dcrbr. 
Derby,    Conn.    Timber    book.    Mar.    15,    l82S-Dec    29,     iSM.    :4p. 
Daniel  N.  Morgan,  donor. 
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Dnrham. 

Durham,  Conn.  Records  of  Killingworth  proprietors'  meetings,  to- 
gether with  deeds  of  lands  and  survey  records,  1708  (?)-1824. 
30  doc.  Contents:  Minutes  of  proprietors'  meetings,  Durham, 
1732-1783;  Lists  showing  order  of  Durham  lots;  Deeds,  1722-1824; 
Survey  bills,  notes  and  miscellany. 

East  Granby. 
Kast  Granby,  Conn,     Newgate  prison.    Old  ledger  and  account  book 
1794-1796,    1806-18U.    3v.   F.    Kept    by    Peter    Curtis   and    Pliny 
Hiltyer.    Contains  also  accounts  of  Granby  turnpike  co.  in  1824. 

East  Haddam. 

Barbour,  Lucius  Barnes,  comp.  and  donor.  North  Plain  cemetery 
and  Tater  Hill  cemetery.  East  Haddam,  Conn.  Inscriptions.  4p. 
Typewritten. 

Bush,  Edward  W.  Final  report  on  construction  of  East  Had- 
dam bridge,  by  chief  engineer.  16p.  blueprint.  Q.  Submitted 
Aug.  24,  1914  to  East  Haddam  and  Haddam  bridge  commission. 
Typewritten. 

East   Haddam,  Conn.     East  Haddam  military  enrolments,  1850-1863. 

tth    school    dist.     Book    of   record    (by   district    clerk),    unp.    F. 

1790-1859  vol.   called:   Book  of  records  of  the   North   school   dist. 

1st  soc.  in  East  Haddam. 

School  register,  184I-1BB8;  1880-1882;  1890-1995.     unp,  F. 

Records  for  the  treasurer,  1861-1898.     unp.  F. 

Gates,    Timothy,   jr.    surveyor.     Map   of   one    of   the    lots   of   land   of 

Capt.   Samuel    Gates,    including   the   first   burying   yard   in    East 

Haddam,    1802.    Nathan    Hale    memorial    chap.    D.A.R.    through 

Mrs.  W.  L.  R«        ■• 
pers   relating   to 

1880.     32  doc. 

East  Hartford, 
East    H.irtford,   Conn.     First   Cong,   church.     Papers   numbered   1-156, 
consisting   of   certilicale!!    of   membership   in   other   churches,    re- 
quests   for    dismissal,    suspensions    for    conduct,    minister's    ac- 
ceptance,   etc.     1801-1833.     Scattering    notices    and    minutes. 
Records   of   the    First   ecclesiastical   society:    meetings   of   the   in- 
habitants.    4v.  F. 
Contents : 
V.  1.    Meetings  of   the   inhabitants,    Aug.   20,    1702.   Dec.    17, 
179S.     (In  reverse  of  this  volume  is  a  record  of  strays 
and  logs  from  the  river,  171B-1754.    One  entry  in  1779. 
V.  2.     Meetings  of  the  inhabitants,  Oct.  19,  1796-Apr.  4,  1636. 

V.  3.  "  Nov.  18,  1833-May  1,  1884. 

V.  4.  "  Aug.     25.      1894-Apr.      20, 

1895,  (date  of  dissolution). 
Church  records:  meetings  of  the  brethren.     2v.  F. 

V.  1     Feb.  1747/B-June  1830,     Members,  1748-1B32.     Baptisms, 

1748-1833.     Marriages,  1816-1820,  18,10,  1831. 
V.  2     Meetings  of  the  brethren,  June  1830-Feb.  4,  1878. 

Registers.     2v.    O.    &   F.     One '  volume    arranged    chronologically 

covers,    1860-1890;   the   other   arranged   alphabetically,   has   entries 
from  1748-lflia. 
Giltnan,   Benjamin,    Account  book  of  Benjamin  Gilman,  East  Hart- 
ford, Conn.,  1774-1786.    unp.  F.    W.  F.  J.  Boardman,  donor. 
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But  HavML 
Dodd,  Stephen.     Collection  of  East  Haven  papers,  i7ee-l8S5.    2p.  F- 

Indexed 
Collection   of   East   Haven  papers,   supplement.    18  doc    James 

Terry,  donor. 

Eut  Windsor. 
East  Windsor,   Conn.     Bonds  for  licensed  liqaor  dealers,  1SI4-1S1T. 

Tax  lists,   1779-1813.     Bills  connected   with   town  acconnts.    IJS 

dbc. 
Deeds,    indentures,    etc.,   dealing  with    East    Windsor,   Windsor. 

Ellington.     1731-1812.    10  doc.  and  2  photostat  copies.     Mary  .A. 

Birge,  donor. 

Proprietors'  records,  1717-1884.     Mrs.  Charles  Stiles,  donor. 

^Justice  court     Records,  July  1786-June  17B1,  Joseph  Allen,  justice 

of  peace,    unp.  F. 
Records,  Feb.  7,  17SS-Feb.  T,  1801,  kept  by  Roswell  Grant,  jus- 
tice of  the  peace,    unp.  D.     Contains  also  RoswellGrant's  per- 


sonal accounts,  June  17gg-Apr.  12,  180S;  and  East  Windsor, 
tice  court.  Duties  on  writs.  May  17e8-May  1801. 
Windsorville,  Conn.  Library  book  of  Franklin  library  at  Ketch 
Mills,  Conn.  unp.  D.  Entries  extend  from  1838-1849.  Wind- 
sorville formerly  called  Ketch  Mills. 


Ellington,  Conn.  Book  of  records  of  births,  marriasea,  and  deaths, 
1786.  unp.  Q.  This  manuscript  volume  of  EllinKton  records 
was  copied  from  the  first  book  of  Records  of  births,  marriages 
and  deaths  of  the  town  of  Ellington  and  was  presented  to  the 
Conn,  state  library,  Jan.  14,  1914.    Lucius  B.  Barbour,  donor. 

Enfield. 

Enfield,  Conn.  Allen  family  papers  consisting  of  deeds  and  other 
legal  instruments;  minutes  of  town  meetings;  letters  on  Stam- 
ford, Vt.  claim;  papers  on  distillery  and  saw  mill;  militia;  Bap- 
tists; and  Ebenezer  Allen's  receipts,  notes,  money  orders  and  tax 
papers,  ie8fl-i8oe.    116  doc. 

Surveys  of  Col.  Jabei  King's  lots,  1823-1840.    Miscellany,    i  doc. 

Fairfield. 
Wheeler,    William.    Journals.    6v.    F.     Entries    from    1740    to    1843 

Mrs.  E.  H.  Schenck,  donor. 
^Journals.    Ser.  Z.    6v.  D.     Entries  from  1740  to  1839.    Mrs.  E  H. 

Schenck,  donor.  • 

Farmington. 

Deming,  Channcey.  Accounts,  business  letters,  etc.  180S-1823.  Ti 
doc.    F.  B.  Hartranft,  donor, 

Deming,  John.  Account  book  of  John  and  Chauncey  Dealing,  mer- 
chants of  Farmington,  Conn,  1795-1818.     unp.  F. 

Farmington,  Conn.    Town  vote^,  1650-1698.    t40p.  F. 

First  Congregational  society.     Records,  I65S-1S97;  copied  by  the 

late    Hon.   Nathaniel    Goodwin   of   Hartford.    Communicaied  by 
Danid   Goodwin,  esq.     S3p.  F.     Indexed. 
Frsnklin. 

Barbour,  Lucius  Barnes,  comp.  and  donor.  West  Farms  ccmetcrr 
inscriptions.    1914.    16  typewritten  pages. 
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Franklin,  Conn.    Franklin  book  of  record  of  tnarriaKCS,  births  and 

deaths.    264p.  F.    Original  first  book  of  vital  records  for  period 

from  1760  to  ie*$. 

OlaatonbniT. 
Barbour,   Lucius    Barnes,   comp.   and   donor.    Glastonbury   cemetery 

inscriptions.    02p.    Typewritten. 
Eastbniy,  Conn.    Copies  from  the  church  records  belonging  to  the 

parish  of  Eastbury,  176B-181B,  begun  Aug.  23,  1769,  by  the  Rev. 

James  Eels.     I37p.  S. 
Glastonbury,  Conn.    Constitution  of  the  military  soc.  1S12.    Sp.   O. 

Mrs.  W.  S.  Goslee,  donor. 
Grand  levy  for  1826.    43p.  D.    Mrs.  W.  S.  Goslee,  donor. 

Oosben. 

Goshen.  Conn.    Tax  list,  1795.    12p.  F.     Isaac  W.  Brooks,  donor. 

Norton,  Lewis  M.  Goshen  statistics  and  family  history.  4v.  F.  v. 
3  and  V.  4,  index,  by  Mary  E.  Brooks.  Deacon  Lewis  M.  Norton 
heirs,  donors. 

Papers  relating  to   Goshen,   Conn.   Norton  family,  etc.    00  doc. 

Deacon  Lewis  M.  Norton  heirs,  donors. 

Lewis  M,  Norton  collection  supplement.     5v,  31  doc.     Contents: 

Account  books  of  Capt.  John  Stanly,  Deacon  John  Stanly,  Na- 
thaniel Stanly,  William  Stanly  and  Ebenezer  Norton,  Farm- 
ington  and  Goshen  deeds.    Mrs.  Anna  Norton  Decker,  donor. 

Case,  Noah.  Account  book.  1815-1848.  36p.  F.  Entries  of  1770  on 
inside  of  cover.     Susie  E.  Case,  donor. 

Case  family  papers  relative  to  land  transfers  and  estates,  Granby 
and  vicinity,   1745/6-1900.     144   doc.     Susie   E.   Case,  donor. 

Day,  Benjamin,  surveyor.  Plan  of  land  between  colony  line,  Sims- 
bury,  Hartland  and  Westfield.  (Granby)  Nov.  1753.  Replanncd 
by  Leo  Chapin,  Feb.  27,  1772.     Mrs.  David  Ackerl,  donor. 

Godard,  George  Seymour.  Vital  records  found  in  the  Lee  cemetery, 
North  Granby,  Conn.     Typewritten. 

Granby,  Conn.  School  lists,  church  papers,  deeds,  accounts  and  mis- 
cellany, 1734-1838.    06  doc.    Stanley  W.  Edwards,  donor. 

Granby.  Ist.  UniversaHst  church.  Records  and  pafers,  1832-1912. 
12  vol.    224  doc. 

Granby,  Conn.  Public  library.  Records  of  the  proprietors  of  the 
Granby  public  library  1761  and  following,  unp.  F,  Stanley  W. 
'  Edwards,  donor. 

Salmon  Brook  society.    Subscription  list  for  books  for  a  sabbath 

school  in  the  2d  school  district  in  Salmon  Brook,  society,  Apr.  26, 
1832.    1  doc.     George  E.  Gompf,  donor. 

South    Congregational    church.     Sunday    school.     Sunday    school 

records,  1898-1912.    unp.  O. 

Granby  soldiers'  monument  association.  Records,  constitution  and 
members. 

Papers:  estates  of  Higley,  Strong  and  Read,  deeds  and  miscellany. 
Granby  and  West  Granby,  1837-1863.  37  doc  George  E.  Gompf, 
donor. 

Youths'  Temperance  soc.  in  Granby.  Constitution,  records  of  secre- 
tary, 1832-1834.    Stanley  W.  Edwards,  donor. 

Greenwtcfa. 

Greenwich,  Conn,    Town  records,  1640-1699.    4l2p.  F.    Copy. 
Mead.  Spencer  Percival.,  comp.     Abstract  of  records  and  tombstones 
of  the  town  of  Greeirwich,  1913.    pt.  1-2.    Q. 
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Contents: 
pt.    1.     Births,  marriages  and  deaths. 
pt.  2.    Tombstones. 
Typewritten. 

Abstract    of   church    records   of   the    town   of   Greenwich.    191.1, 

188p.  Q.     Typewritten. 
Selleck    William   E.  comp.  and  donor.     Collection  of  deeds,   bonds, 
and  other  legal  papers  of  the  Selleck  and  Peck  fam:lie$,  l696-ies«. 
42  doc. 

Griiwold. 
Griswold,  Conn.    Votes  of  the  town  for  state  officers,  papers  con- 
nected with  separation  from  the  town  of  Preston  and  miscellanj 
concerning  William  Clifl,  1779-1825.    86  doc. 

Oroton. 

Irish.    Peter   D.     School   bills   of   Peter   D.   Irish,   teacher   in   Groton. 

New  London  and  Waterford,  Nov.  1824-Apr.  ISSe.     46  doc. 
New  London  county,  Conn.    Court  house.    Assessments  of  the  town 

of  Groton,  Conn.  Sept.   1768.     15p.  Q.     This  list  was  copied  froni 

the  original  document  loaned  by  the  late  Mrs.   R.  M.   AUyn  of 

Ledyard,  Conn.     Indexed. 

Guilford. 

Guilford.  Conn.    Deeds,  1749-1836.    4S  doc. 

Lists;   general   list   of  the  society   of   North   Bristol   for   the  year 

1795;  Guilford  1st  and  4th  society's  list  Aug.  20th,  1797;  list  of 
the  polls  and  rateable  estate  of  the  1st  and  4th  societies  in  Gail- 
ford,  Aug.  30,  1797.     unp,  O. 

Lists;  listable  polls  and  rateable  estate  of  the  1st  and  4th  so- 
cieties of  Guilford,  Aug.  20.  1799;  Aug.  20.  1803;  of  North  Bristol 
Aug.  20.  1811;  and  of  the  3d  school  society  of  Guilford  .\ng.  20. 
1814.     4v.  obi.  S.  and  O. 

Record  of  the  school  rate  in  the  Center  district,  1st  school  soc 

collected  by  Stephen  Griswould,   IBIO,     unp.   D.     W.   F.   Hopson. 

Town' records,  1639-1700,   copied  by  Ralph  D.  Smyth.     294p.F. 

Guilford  miscellaneous  manuscripts,  1773-1828.     101  doc,  F.     Indexed. 
Papers  on  church  and  school  matters,  1842-1855.    3  doc.     E.  C-  Starr, 

Hamden. 

Hamden,  Conn.  Documents  relating  to  Hamden  inhabitants,  contain- 
ing 1  contract  of  partnership,  1  Indenture,  9  deeds.  33  personal 
letters.  1  poem  and  35  miscellaneous  papers,  accounts,  etc.  1709- 
1841.    80  doc.     W.  J.  Brewster,  donor, 

Hampton. 
Hampton.   Conn.   3rd   school   district,    1st.   school   societv.     Records. 

1839-1841,   1843,  1848,  1851-1870.     unp.  D. 

Hartford. 
Collier  and  Cutler.     Bills  receivable  and  payable,  Nov.  1843-Oct.  is*i. 

Day  book,  Aug.  29,  1843-Nov.  28,  1843.     unp.  F. 

Journal,  Aug.  29,  1842-Apr.  16,  1844.    79p.  F. 

Ledger,  .\ug,  29.  1842-.^pr.   18,  1844.     209  p,  F,     Henrietta  P.irter 

and  Mrs.  S.  H.  Valentine,  donors. 
Hartford,  Conn.    Records  of  the  division  of  Hartford  commnn.*  and 

Livout  of  the  highways  therein.   1753.     Hartford.  1904.     unp.  F, 
Tiiwn    votes,   163S-17lfi.     Copied   by   C.  J.    Hoadly.   pub    and    ir- 
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dexed  as  Conn.  hist.  soc.    Collections.    v.S,  1807. 
Hartford    Caledonian    club.     Constitution,    by-laws,    list    of    members 

and  minutes   of  meetings,   186B-1875.     216p.   F. 
Hartford,   Conn.   1st   church.     Records   of   deaths   taken   from   church 

records  by  Rev,  Mr.  Dorr,  pastor  of  the   1st  Cong,  church,  17S0- 

1753;  record  of  burials  in  the  old  yard  1T52-Feb.  24.  1801;  list  of 

monuments  in  the  old  burying  ground;   marriages   in   Hartford, 

from   the   records   of    Hartford    1st,    church,    1698-1771;    baptisms 

from  the  record  book  of  the  1st.  church,  1685-1771.    163-|-Il9p.    F. 

Indexed. 
Second  church  of  Christ,     Records,  1869-1731;  copied  by  the  late 

Hon.   Nathaniel  Goodwin  of  Hartford.     Communicated  by  Daniel 

Goodwin,  esq.    39-j-38p.  F.    Indexed. 
Fourth  'Congregational    church,     comp.    and    donor.     Records    of 

the   Free   church,   1831-1882.     244p.   F. 
Hartford  bar  papers  and  certificates,  1738-1840.     116  doc.  F.     Indexed. 
Hartford    bridge    co.     Hartford    bridge    ledger,    1808-1877;    1873-1877; 

receipt  books  of  treasurer  of  bridge  for  tolls  collected,  1810-1822; 

1822-1829;   1884-1889.      5v.   S  and   F. 
Hartford  standard  brick  co.     Records  of  the   Hartford  standard  brick 

CO.    Apr.  30,  1889-Aug.  31,  1893.    70p.  Q. 
Hcrford   millenary    celebration.     Photograph    of   extract    from    oldest 

baptismal  register   of  All  Saints   church,  July   1602.     Samuel,   son 

of  Jhon  Stones,     )  doc.     Louis  R,  Cheney,  donor. 
Hopkins  and   Ward.     Inventory  and  appraisal   of  the   goods,   fixtures, 

furniture  etc.  .Aug,  89,   1834,     ■top.   F.     Henrietta  Porter  and   Mrs, 

S.  H.  Valentine,  donors, 
Lockwood,  William   H.  comp.  and  donor.     Photographs   of  the  great 

snow  storm,  Hartford,  Conn.  Mar'  12,  1888,     unp,  obi,  O. 
Papers;  letters  by  Daniel  Clark  inviting  Mass,  churches  to  council  in 

Hartford,  ,1659.     Town  grant  to  Richard  Edwards  for  warehouse, 

1685.     Deed   from   John  and   Sarah    McLean    to   .'\nna   Goodwin, 

1792.     Agreement    between    J.    L.    Skinner    and    Michael    Olcott, 

1808.     4  doc. 
Papers    relating   to    Hartford,   genealogical    and    historical,     Mary    E, 

Manwaring.   donor. 
Porter,  Solomon,  jr.    Account  books,  1803-1845.    5v.   F. 

Bill  book,  Feb.  1837-Feb.  1831.    unp.  F. 

Bills  payable,  June  30,  1836-Aug.  4,  1844;  bills  receivable,  July  15, 

1836-Feb.   1,   1845.      unp.   D. 

Cash  books,  1820-1835,  1836-1838.      3v.  O.  and  F, 

Check  book    account   with   Phoemx   bank,   Jan.   26,   1831-May   13, 

1837.    unp,  F. 
Check  book  stubs,  account  with   Exchange  bank,  Feb.  23,   1846- 

Aug.  30,  1849.    2v,  F. 

Day-book,  July  7,  1815-1818.    unp.  F. 

Index   lo  ledger.     A-Zp.   F. 

Inventories.   1809-1813,     unp.  F, 

Journals,  1808-1827,     5v.   F, 

Ledgers,  1808-1826.     ^v.  F. 

Letters,  May  3,   1813-Aug.  11,  1829.     3v.   F. 

Memorandum  book,   1819-1822,     unp.  S. 

Notes  payable,  1806-1813,    1831-1835,    2' 

Porter  and  Mrs,  S.  H.  Valentine,  donors. 
Sharps'  rifle   manufacturing  co,   Hartford,   Conn,     Arms  i 

delivered,   1863-1889,     unp.   F. 
Union    company,    Hartford,    Conn,     Cheek   book   stubs, 

Hartford  bank,   Aug.   2S,    1841-Mar.   4,    1848,   June   3,    1853-1861. 

3v.  F. 


,  and   D.     Henrietta 
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Copy   of  accounts   exhibited    to    Hartford  courity    court   and  to 

General  assembly,  Feb.  2,  1807-May  20,  1827.    I5p.  F. 
-; — Journal.  July  17,  1801-May  38,  18«.     8Sp.  F. 

Ledger,  July  17,  1801-May  38,  1849.     47p.  F.     Index. 

Ledger,  Dec.  5,   1801-May  31,  1824.     3Bp.  F.     Index. 

Receipt  book  stubs,  no.  6-S75,  Aug.  I80i-Oct.  1818.    2v.  F. 

Record  book  of  directors'  meetings,  June  11,  1811-May  31,  1862. 

_  , .,       ,  __     .    Zip.  F. 

July  17.  1801-May  20,  1828.    58p.  F.    Index. 
1  Porter  and  Mrs.  S.  H.  Valentine,  donors. 
Wadsworth,  Eliaha.    Account  book,  1772-1801.    About  182p. 
Ward,  R.  B.  and  W.  A.    Account  book,  1834-1848.    375p.  F.     (Cover 


—Bills  payable,  Sept.  1834-June  18*9.    unp.  O. 

— Casli  books,  July  1,  1834-Nov.  29,  1845.    2v.  F, 

—Check  stubs,  Hartford  bank  "account,  Sept.  2,  1834-Mar.  26,  1840; 

Aug.  E9,   1842-Mar.   1850.      5v.   F. 


Ledger.   Aug.    1834-Nov.    1845.    5i8p.    F.     Henrietta    Porter  and 

Mrs.  S.  H.  Valentine,  donors. 

Wrighl,  George  E.  comp.  Hartford  bridge  papers.  Suit  with  East 
Hartford.  Deeds.  Papers  relating  to  transfer  of  Stephen 
Jumel's  stock.  Bills  and  accounts,  1818-1820.  Elevations  of 
causeway.  Certificates  of  shares  of  Hartford  bridge  company. 
300  doc. 

HartUnd. 

Hartland,  Conn.     Church  records.     Ifllp.    Typewritten. 

Gaines,  David  N.  comp.  and  donor.  Key  Co  East  Hartland  home- 
steads.    35+30.  F.     Typewritten. 

Tiffany,  Correll  H.  comp.  and  donor.  Key  to  West  Hartland  home- 
steads.    50p.  F.     Typewritten. 

West  Hartland,  Conn.     A  documentary  history  of  her  homestead?. 

1760-1916.     unp.  O. 

Hebron, 

Bolton,  Conn.  Congregational  church.  Articles  of  faith  and 
covenant  adopted  by  Che  church  in  Bolton.  5p.  O.  Bound  with 
this  is:  Profession  of  faith  and  covenant  as  adopted  by  the 
church  (in  Hebron)  and  used  by  Dr.  Amos.  Bassett  who  was 
settled  in  1TB4  and  dismissed  in  1824.  Copied  by  Orlean  B. 
Porter  for  Anna  Porter,  Hebron,  Mar.  28,  1825. 

Bushnell,   Daniel.     Account  book,   Hebron,  1814-1817.     8p.   F. 

Hebron,  Conn.  Militia  enrolled  in  Hebron  between  the  age  of 
eighteen  and  forty-five,  July  28,  1881.     unp. 

Porter,  Jasper.  Sunday  diary  kept  by  Deacon  Jasper  Porter,  The 
diary  consists  of  sermon  texts  and  notes,  and  names  of  preachers 
at  the  Hebron  church.  2v.  O.  One  vol.  covers  dates  May  2!. 
18a5-Jan.  8.  1829;  the  other  Sept.  25,  18S5-Dec.  28,  1828, 

"       ,   Charles   H.     Daily  blotter  kept  by   Charles   H.   Post,  merchaoL 


Hebron.     Apr.  1832-Jai 
Store  records.  Columbia.  1835-1836;   Hebron,  1837-1838.     unp.  F. 
White,   Aaron.     Journal   of   Aaron   White,   Hebron.     45p.    F.     Entries 


._..„:  from  1794-18; 
White,  Orrin   C.    1803-1867.    Index  of  names  for  a  journal  by  Dr. 

Orrin  C.  White.  Hebron.  Conn.    nnp.  F. 

Ledger  of  Dr.  Orrin  C.  White,  Hebron,  Conn.  1829-1831.    «p.  F. 

. ^Journals    of    Dr.    Orrin    C.    White.    Hebron,    Conn,    ISS9-1S3S. 
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Huntington. 

Morgan,  Daniel  N,  comp.  and  donor.  Collection  consisting  of  &c- 
connts,  deeds,  post  omce  papers,  tax  books  and  miscellany,  I7S3- 
1833.     67  doc. 

Killingwortb. 

Willcoka,  John  vs.  Benjamin  Stoon;  writ,  Sept.  4,  1764.  1  doc. 
George  H.'  Hefflon,  donor. 

Lebanon. 
First  Congregational   church.     Record  of  votes   by  the   Proprietors 
of  the  North  meeting  house  in  Lebanon,  from  the  ISth  day  of 
Dec.  1B06  to  Apr.  18,  1835.    nnp.  O.  * 

Litboix. 

Barbour,  Lucius  Barnes,  comp.  and  donor.  Versailles  station  ceme- 
tery— Lisbon^   Conn,    inscriptions.     1B14.     3p.     Typewritten, 

Lisbon,  Conn.     First  church.     Record  of  ecdestiastical  council,  Dec. 
4,    1804.     Letter   by   Alice    Safford   relating  spiritual    experience, 
SepL  3.  1803.     2  doc.     Elizabeth  Brewster  Davis,  donor. 
Litchfield. 

Bradley,  Aaron.  Journal  of  Aaron  Bradley,  blacksmith,  Litchfield, 
1788-1796.     80p.  F. 

Litchfield,  Conn.  Private  lists  of  registered  voters  by  A.  B,  Shnro- 
way,  1886,  18SD,  1892,  ISOO;  republican  caucus  and  primary  en- 
rollments, 1903:  and  other  voting  papers.     12v.  and  papers. 

Sherman,  Roger  Minot.  Manuscript  n-otes  of  the  Lrtchfietd  law 
school  lectures,  written  by  the  Hon.  Roger  Minot  Sherman  dar- 
ing his  attendance  at  the  school  under  the  tuition  of  Hon.  Tapping 
Reeve,  1794.    708p.  O. 

Lyme. 

Hadlyme,  Conn.  Subscription  list  for  Bible  cause,  1836.  School 
bilL    2  doc. 

Hadlyme  temperance  soc.  Book  of  records  belonging  to  Hadlyme 
temperance  soc.  Oct.  1828-1841.    85p.  O. 

Lyme,  Conn.     Miscellaneous  papers,  1823-1854.    24  doc. 

^Tax  lists,  1781-1793.    Sv.  O.    Indexed.    Charles  N.  Smith,  donor. 

Town  day  book,  1810-1B2T.    unp.  F. 

Madison, 

Scranton,  T.  S.    Record  of  the  improvement  of  the  public  square  in 

Madison,  Conn.  1854-1889.     Note  book  and  typewriten  article. 

Hwafield. 

Bennet,    Eleazer.     Eleazer    Bennet's  diurnal,    Mansfield,    Conn.   1806- 

1887.    17ap.  F. 
Davis'    review    and   bibliographer's   journal;    a   monthly   journal   de- 
voted to  the  interests  of  bookbuyers.' v.  1,  no.  1,  Aug.  1856.    8p.  O. 
C.  H.  Davis,  ed.  and  proprietor. 
Mansfield,  Conn.     Original  grant  of  town  of  Mansfield,  Oct.  SO,  1703. 

Signed  by  J.  Winthrop,  governor.     (Framed). 
Warrant  for  arrest  of  Timothy  Bugbee,  for  theft,  1772.    1  doc. 

Harlborongh. 
Marlborough,  Conn.     Plat  of  society  as  incorporated,  1747.    1  doc, 
Mary  Hall,  donor. 

Middletown. 
Middletown,  Conn.    Land  records  and  deeds,  1680-1773.    B  doc 
Middletown  atheneum.    List  of  members,  1892-1896.    Iv.  F. 
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Middletown  female  Bible  society,  Middletown,  Conn,  Treasurer's 
account  book,  Aug.  4,  182*-Sept.  1847,     unp.  D. 

Middletown  Franklin  society.    Records,  iBSfl-1831.     Iv.  F. 

Middletown  young  men's  lyceum.     Records,  1834-1850.     5v.  O. 

Smith,  Eddy  N.  Collection  of  Middletown  papers  consisting  of  Mil- 
ler family  deeds,  legal  insti-uments,  notes  and  tax  receipts,  let- 
ters, miscellaneous  printed  matter,  railroad  papers,  shipping  and 
miscellaneous  papers,  1755-1857.    3i4  doc. 

HontviUe. 
Barbour,  Lucius  Barnes.'    comp.  and  donor.     Family  burying  ground, 
Montville,   Conn,   irfscriptions.     1913.     3p.     Typewritten. 

N«w  Britain. 
New  Britain,  Conn.     Assessment  list  of  taxable  property  lying  in  the 
school    district    no.    3,   made    from    the    town    assessment   list    oi 
1855-1864. 

New  Fairfield. 

New   Fairfield,   Conn.     Deeds,   mortgages  and   miscellaneous   paper?, 

1771-1848.    54  doc.     Sophia  Penfield,  M.D.,  donor. 
South  Congregational  church.     Records.     2v.  F.     Indexed. 

V.   1.     Births,  baptisms,   marriages  and   church   communicants, 

1748-1870. 
V,  2.     Society  meetings,   1755-1900. 

New  Haven. 

Ailing,  Caleb.  Papers  relating  to  land  in  New  Haven  and  Hamden, 
1732/3-1799;  church  and  miscellaneous  papers,  1798-1830;  military 
and  revolutionary  orders  and  rolls,  1747-1819.  60  doc.  Edward 
B.  Ailing,  donor. 

Huntington,  Asa.     Note  to  Naphtali  Daggett,  May  30,  1799.     i  doc 

New  Haven,  Conn.  Deeds,  business  papers,  letters,  etc.,  1763-1846. 
52  doc. 

Deeds  of  Isaac  Dickerman,  Jonathan  Ives  and  others  (New  Haven 

and  Hamden,  Mass.)  1677-1816.     38  doc. 

Notes  in  favor  of  John  Hotchkiss,  1761-1777.    30  doc.     Isaac  W. 

Brooks,  donor. 

Town   records,   1649-1662,   copied  by  F.   B.   Dexter.     New   Haven, 

1875.     561p.  F. 

First    M.    E.    church.     Papers    relating    to    early    history    of    the 

church,  1808-1863.     22  doc. 

New  London. 

New  London,  Conn.  John  Hallam's  obligation  to  pay  90  pieces  of 
eight  left  at  his  house  in  New  London  by  pirates,  1699.  Deed 
from  David  Rogers  to  EHphalet  Lester,  17T4.    2  doc. 

Trott,    Stanley    G.     Mortgage    of   property   with   inventory    of    goods 
attached,  made  out   to   Isaac   Thompson   as   security   for   notes, 
Nov.   26,   1830.     14p.     Andrew   E.   Warner,  donor. 
Newington. 

Welles.  Origen.  List  of  teachtrrs  and  scholars  in  the  Cong.  S.  S. 
May  17,  1840.  Prepared  by  Dea.  Origen  Welles,  supL  1839-1843. 
5p.     Typewritten.     E.  S.  Welles,  donor. 

Tht    names    of    some    persons    in    Newington,    Conn.    ISDO-IHSO. 

Copied  from  a  manuscript  in  the  possession  of  the  late  Dr.  De- 
Forest   Willard   of    Phila.     3p.    F.    Typewritten,    E.    S.    WeHes. 

Penmanship  samplers.    1797.     E.  S.  Welles,  donor. 
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Norwich. 
Backus,    Elijah    and   Otis,   Joseph.    Store    ledgers    of    Elijah    Backus 

and  Joseph  Otis,  176I-17B5.     Norwich,  Conn.    3v.  F.    John  Aus- 
tin Starkweather  collection. 
Chandler,    Charles    Church.     Book    of   accounts,    1705-1706.     Norwich, 

Conn.     150p.  F,     John  Austin  Starkweather  collection, 
Norwich,  Conn.     Record  o£  highway  laid  out  through  land  of  Francis 

" -■-      "  ded  Mar.  28,  1757.     1   doc. 

;retary's   reports,   1863  and  1863.     unp, 

<J. 

Plymouth. 
Plymouth,  Conn.     Papers  relating  to  the  schools  in  Plymouth,  1B12- 

1865.     11  doc.  and  Z  pam. 

School  districts  no.   10-13.     Proceedings  of  school  districts,  no. 

10-13,  1791-185J. 
School  district  no.  13.    Register  of  school  district  no.  13,  1847- 

1849. 

Pomfret. 
Fomfret,  Conn.     Grt>svenor  and  Ingals'  papers,  containing  deeds,  legal 

instruments,  town  accounts,  etc.,  1732-184S.     69   doc. 
Selectmen's    accounts,    1781-1848.    337p.    F.     Pages    I-ll    contain 

revolutionary  items  for  years  1781-1783. 
Justice    court.    Records,    June,    1792-Jan.    1811;    Lemuel    Ingals, 

justice  of  peace.     173p.  O. 

Preaton. 
(Allen,  Jacob?)     Sermon  note  book,  Oct.  31,  1851-Jan.  i,  1861.    unp. 

F. 
Prentiss,  W.  S.    Letter  to  Capt.  Appleton  Meech  concerning  Preston 

water  privilege  and  works,  dated  Norwich,  Apr.  19,  1832.     1  doc: 
Preston,   Conn.     Stray   or   pound   book,   Nov.   19,   1734-Sept.   35,   1810. 

unp.  O. 
■ — —Town  papers,  legal  papers,  marriage  certificates,  etc.,  1772-1861. 

a.'W  doc, 

Treasury  book,  1770-1784.     unp.  O, 

—5th  school  district.     Register  of  the  fifth  school  district,  Preston, 

1859-1862.      unp.  F. 

2d  school  society.     Records  of  school  meetings,  182S,  1844,  1850, 

also  miscellaneous  bills,     unp.  O. 
Register,  1B41-1B44.    unp.  F. 

■    Ridgefield. 
Ridgefield,    Conn.    Tax    list.     Abatements    on    list    of    1779.     Dated 
1781.    Letter,  Record  of  land  taken  from  John  Olmstead's  land, 
1753.    3  doc. 

RBck7  HUl. 

Rocky  Hill,  Conn.  Miscellaneous  school  papers:  accounts,  receipts, 
etc.,  1647-18G4.     150  (?)  doc.    John  R.  Robbins,  donor. 

North    school     district.     Record     book     North     school     district, 

Stepney  society,  Oct.  1B22-Aug.  1848.  unp.  F:  Contains  also  Min- 
utes of  the  perambulation  of  the  line  between  the  North  and  Center 
school  districts,  also  the  west  and  north  lines  of  North  district, 
taken  Nov.  1847.     John  R.  Robbins,  donor. 

. School  register,  May  17e5-July  1867;  also  some  leaves'of  a  reg- 
ister, year  not  given  (Susan  C.  Robbins  and  James  Warner, 
teachers).    John  R.  Robbins,  donor. 
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Sajrbrook. 

Denison,  H.  P.    Sketch  of  Phineas  Pratt,  writer  of  records  ol  the 

Second  church  of  Christ  in  Saybrook,  Conn. 
L'Hoaimedieu,    Frederick,    comp.    and    donor.    Transcripts    of  Tital 

statistics  taken  from  the  Saybrook  town  records,  1943-1635.    IBII 

Typewritten. 
Saybrook,  Conn.    Deed  from  Ann  Pratt  to  Beamont  Clark,  Tan.  30, 

1TT9;  Commission  to  Hezekiah  Lane  as  judge  of  probate.  May  a, 

1794.    Z  doc.    Joseph  B.  Manning,  donor. 
Records    of    the    proprietors'    meetings    of    Potapauge    quarter. 

I81p.  F.    Frederick  L  Hommedieu,  donor. 
Saybrook  land  records  prior  to  17D0-    Copied  by  John  Mairin, 

town  clerk..    40-|-330p.  F.     IndexedT 
Town     acts,     1887-1727,     copied     by     Frederick     L'Hommediea 

a47p.  F.    Saybrook,  1603. 
^Second  church  of  Christ.    List  of  members  .    .    .   Fe4>.  84,  180B. 

Account  of  expense  supplying  the  table  and  other  expenses.  1807- 

1843.     Labeled  Phineas  Pratt's  book,  1S07.     Bertha  Denison,  donor. 

ScotUsd. 
Scotland,  Conn.    Rate  bills,  1770-178B,  belonging  originally  to  Rct. 
Dr.  Coggswell.    6  pamphlets.     H.  P.  Johnston,  donor. 

Sturon. 

St.  John,  Daniel.     Letter,  1844.    1  doc.    Mary  R.  Woodward,  donor. 

Sinubniy. 
Simsbury,    Conn.     BaptiM    church.     Record    of    meetings    of    Baptist 
church  society,  with  articles  of  faith,  Nov.  1764,  Feb.  1772.    Sp. 
Lemuel  Dewey,  donor. 

Somen. 
Somers,  Conn.    School  district,  no.  3.    Records,  Jan.   15,   1864-Jiioe 
28,  1S97. 

Sonth  Windsor. 
Vibberts,  C.  W.    comp.  and  donor.     Miscellaneous  papers,  ]S3S-iS«l. 
15  doc. 

SontiUngton. 
Southington,  Conn.    Tax  book,  1S26.    unp.  D. 

Sbunford, 
Epenetus  Webb  estate. '  Petition  for  sale  of  land  for  debt,  17S2.    2 

Gaylor,    Jennie.     Record    of    sermons    (texts,    etc,,)    preached   at   the 

Congregational    church    at    North    SUmford,    Conn.    1SS3-1B6& 

unp,  D. 
Stamford,  Conn.    Town  records,  1641-1699.    355p.  F.     Copy, 

Stonington. 
Denison  papers;  family  and  miscellaneous  papers,  169B-1S20.    27  doc 
Mystic  Bridge,    Conn.    Records   of  the   Union   Temperance   League 

beginning  Jan.  29,  18S9.    Sep.  Q. 

Stratford. 
Stratford,  Conn.     Deed,  Mary  Porter  to  John  Porter,  1748/8.    i  doc 

Stratford  town  orders,  1871-1874.    unp.  F. 

Stray  or  pound  books,  1738-1757.    2v.  nar.  F. 

Miscellaneous   papers:  land  records  and  legal  docnments,  1C7T- 

1804.    14S  doc.    Indexed. 
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Deeds  of  land  in  Suffield  to  Harold  Higley  and  others;  also  miscel- 
laneous papers,  181S-1S74.    20  doc.    George  £.  GompE,  donor. 

Hubbard,  Ebenezer.  Petition  relative  to  debt  incurred  through  bond, 
1778.    1  doc 

Thompson. 
Thompson,  Conn.     Deeds  and  legal  papers  connected  with  Alpheus 

Russell  estate,  1843-1844.    b  doc.    Ellen  D.  Lamed  heirs,  donors. 
Deeds  of  land  in  Thompson,  1726/7-1814.    7  doc.    L,  T.  Tingier, 

donor. 
Notice  by  committee  on  highways  to  selectmen,  1801.     1  doc. 

Tolland. 
Baker,  Alvan.    Account  book  kept  from  1799  to  1837,  Tolland,  Conn. 

Independent  order  of  Good  templars.  Tolland  lodge,  no.  «S. 
Manuscript  records,  1867-1871.  30  items.  Edward  E.  Fuller, 
donor. 

Hammond,  Charles.    Church  history  and  records,  genealogical  notes 

and  revolutionary  matter,  respecting  the  town  of  Union,  Conn. 

191p.  O.     Indexed. 
Copies  of  documents  from  the  records  and  archives  of  Conn,  and 

Massachusetts    respecting   the   town   of   Union,    Conn.    132p.    O. 

Indexed. 
Copies  of  stale  archives,  revolutionary  matter  and  description  of 

lots,  respecting  the  town  of  Union,  Conn.     141p.  O.     Indexed. 
Extracts  from  original  documents  concerning  the  church   history 

and  the  land  purchased  of  the  families  of  Union,  Conn.     I34p.  O. 

Indexed. 

Genealogy  of  the  families  of  Union,  Conn.    318p.  O.     Indexed. 

Record  of  marriages  and   deaths.     Copied   from   the   ancient  rec- 
ords of  the  town  of  Union,  Conn,  in  1863.    130p.  O.    Indexed. 
-Records  of  the  original  proprietors  of  the  town  of  Union,  Conn. 

Copied  from  the  first  drafts  in  1866.    252p.  O,     Indexed. 
Lawson,  Harvey  M.     comp.  and  donor.     Papers  relating  to  the  town 

of  Union,   Conn.     1751-1883.    -Sv.  F.     Indexed. 

Supplement  to  Lawson  collection.     15  doc. 

Pearl,  Timothy,  surveyor.     Plat  of  Union   lots,  Sept.   1808-Dec.   1009. 

H.  M.  Lawson,  donor. 
Umon,    Conn.     Board    of    school    visitors    record,    Oct.    6,    18T3-Oct. 

3,  1898.    OOp.  F.    Union  town  clerk,  donor. 

Part  of  proprietors'  records,  n.  d.     3p. 

School    society  accounts,    Sept.   30,    1814-Oct.   2,    1871.    unp.    O. 

Union  town  clerk,  donor. 
School    society   meetings.   Oct.   31,   1796-Feb.   24,   1857.    unp.   O. 

Union  town  clerk,  donor. 
Selectmen's  accounts,  Feb.  17,  1790-Ocl.  4,  1828.    unp,  F.    Union 

town  clerk,  donor. 
Selectmen's   journal,   Jan.  8,   1830-Sept.   30,   1881.     unp.   F.     Union 

town  cleric,  donor. 
^Town   deposit    fund    record,    Oct    2,    1837-Oct.    1,    1875.     unp.    F. 

Union  town  clerk,  donor. 

Town  meetings,  Dec.  5,  1757-Scpt.  30,  18S0.    3v. 

Contents: 
V.  1.     Dec.  5,  1757-Jan.  1700  with  account  of  strays,  scatter- 
ing, 179S-1S03. 
f.  2.     Dec.  16,  1780-Apr.  23.  1827. 
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V.  3.  Sept.  23,  182T-Sept.  30,  1850  with  certificates  of  tw 
notiticatjons  and  abatements,  Oct.  2,  1848-SepL  27. 
lBfl4.     Union  town  clerk,  donor. 

Justice    court.    Justice    court    records,    Solomon    Wales,   justict, 

Nov.  22,  1782-Apr.  22,  1802.     unp.  Q. 

2d.  school  district.     Records,  Oct.  21,  1839-June  12,  1909.    2v.  D. 

and  O.    Union  town  clerk,  donor. 

Vernon. 
Vernon,  Conn.     List  of  voters  in  the  town  of  Vernon,  Nov.  8,  ISet. 

6p.  O.  Attest:  Moses  B.  Bull,  town  clerk.     Manuscript  additions. 
Charitable   soc.     Constitution   and  records.   1827-1892;   and  nanifs 

of  persons  belonging  to  the  Female  soc.  of  Vernon,  Conn.  1814- 

1824.     unp.  O. 
(North    Bolton.)     Church   of   Christ.     Church    records.   1762-1834. 

ITlp.  F. 

Voluntown. 
VolunEown,  Conn.    Letter  by  James  Alexander  to  James  Treat  cod- 

cerning  boundaries,  July  1824.     Survey  of  track  known  as  Potter 

place,  Jan.  18*2  by  W.  C.  Stanton.    2  doc. 
Original  layout  of  town  of  Voluntown.     (on  deerskin?) 

WaUingford. 
Wallingford,  Conn.     Resolution  deferring  execution  against  town  in 
favor  of  State,  1783.    1  doc. 

Warren. 
Conn.    General    assembly.     Bill    for    in    form    for    separating   Warren 

from  Kent,  1786.     1  doc. 
Warren,    Conn.    Town    deposit    mortgage    deeds,    1837-1861.    Deeds 
for  highways,  1795-1893.     Deed  for   1st  cemetery,   1796.     Certified 
statement  of  Longpoint  survey,  1800.    44  doc.    Noble  B.  Strong. 

Congregational    church.     Society   records   of    East    Greenwich   in 

Kent  (now  Warren),  1750-1823.  Includes  records  of  school  s.>- 
ciety  and  certiticates  of  members  of  Baptist  and  Episcopal  so- 
cieties,   unp.  F. 

M.  E.  church.    Records  and  pajters  of  the  Warren  M.  E.  church, 

Salmon  Brownson  fund,  and  of  the  schools.  Miscellany.  iT^j- 
1914.  Sermons  by  Rev.  Peter  Starr,  1774-1787.  81  doc.  4  pamph- 
lets.    Noble  B.  Strong,  donor. 

Washington, 

Boyd.  Helen  Shove.  Inscriptions  on  stones  in  " A verill- Baldwin 
cemetery,"  New  Preston,  Conn.  Copied  Oct.  1910.  Typewritten 
Edward  Steele  Boyd,  donor. 

Watcrford. 

Barbour,  Lucius  Barnes,  com^.  and  donor.     Family  burying  ground. 
Waterford,   Conn,   inscriptions.     1913.     Ip.     Typewritten. 
Watertown. 

Water  town,     Conn.     Guernsey  town     district    school.    School     regis- 
ter; record  of  attendance,  deportment  and  scholarship  Apr.  ii. 
18S7-Mar.  7.  1861;  Apr.  22,  1861-M3r.  11,   1863;   May  4,   1863-Junf 
1865.    3v.  O.    The  Misses  Beardaley,  donors. 
Weat  Hartford. 

Barbour,  Lucius  Barnes,  comp.  and  donor.  Ca  dwell -Carte  r- Gilbert- 
Edgerton  cemetery.  Quaker  Lane,  West  Hartford,  Conn,  inscrip- 
tions.     1914.      -  T-    -  -- 
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Wetbenfield. 

Boardman,  William  Francis  Joseph,  comp.  and  donor.  An  exact 
copy  of  an  original  manuscript  owned  by  W.  F.  J.  Boardman  of  s 
list  of  deaths  and  burials  in  the  town  of  Wethersfield,  Conn. 'from 
Jan.  9,  1776  to  June  fi,  1808;  the  dates  from  Aug.  11,  1779  to  June 
1782  and  from  Feb,  15,  1784  to  June  26,  1786  are  missing  from  the 
original.     48p.  O. 

Original  subscriptions  for  building  the  Rev.  James  Lockwood's  house 
in  Wethersfield,  1767.     unp.  F. 

Tillotson,  Edward  Sweetser.  Vital  statistics,  Wethersfield,  Conn. 
1636-1851;  copied  from  the  original  records  for  William  F.  J. 
Boardman.     1900.    340p.  F. 

Wethersfield,  Conn.    Births,  marriages  and  deaths,  1635-I74S,  as  com- 

filed  from  books  1  aJid  2  of  ttie  Wethersfield  records.    21-|-iap.  F. 
ndexed. 

Deeds,   165S-1746.     17   doc.    Jane   C.   Francis,  donor.     (W.   F.  J. 

Boardman  collection.) 

Records  of  burials.     1T75-1808.    a2-|-29p.  F.     Indexed.     W-  F,  J. 

Boardman,  donor. 

Windham; 

Hewett,  Thomas  H.  Day  book,  of  Thomas  H.  Hewett,  Windham, 
Conn.  1849-1860.     140  F.  ' 

Hunt,  Chester.  Account  book  of- Chester  Hunt,  deputy  sheriff,  Wind- 
ham, Conn.     1839-1842.     160p.  F. 

Account  books   of  Dr.   Chester    Hunt   of  Windham,   Conn.,   for 

medical  attendance  and  personal  accounts.  181S-1G,  1S16-18,  1824- 
26,  1846,  1853-54,  1854-55.  8v.  F.  O.  and  D.  First  part  of  account 
book  for  1848  contains  a  storekeeper's  accounts,  Oct.-Nov.  18*5. 

Miscellaneous  papers,  1738-1844.    2i  doc. 

Windham,  Conn.  List  of  voters,  Mar.  1868.  Report  on  raising 
money,  for  the  First  ecclesiastical  society,  June  1829.  Abstract 
of  lists,  Oct.  18S8.  Broadside  containing  list  of  Windham  rep- 
resentatives, 1700-1806  and  advertisement  of  Norwich  channel 
lottery,  June  1,  1805.     4  doc. 

Rate  books,  1807-18B8.    7v.  D.    Contents:  First  society:  Minister's 

rate.  Feb.  )B18  and  Oct.  1829;  Subscription  list  for  minister's 
salary.  Nov.  1828.  Second  society:  List  of  polls  and  rateable  es- 
tate, Aug.  1807.  First  school  district:  tax  for  new  burial  ground. 
1826.  South  center  school  district:  rate,  Nov.  1834.  Center  dis- 
trict: tax  for  highways.  May  1828. 

First  Congregational   church.     Rate   book  tor  the   support  of  the 

mmistry  and  schools,  1768-1789  and  for  raising  men  for  the  Con- 
tinental army,  1782.     16S+18p.  D.     Indexed. 

Windsor. 
Papers:  Note  of  John  Egleston  to  Timothy  Thrall,  1752.    Return  of 

addition  to  tax  list,  1775.     Account  book  from  house  near  Bissell 

ferry,  South  Windsor.    3  doc. 
Windsor,  Conn.    Selectmen's  book.     Begun,  Dec.  17,  1792.    unp.  F. 

Woodbury. 

Farmers'  mutual  fire  insurance  co.  of  Woodbury,  Conn,  Record 
book  of  the  secretary,  1873-1879. 

Hitchcock,  Solomon  G.  and  Bristol,  Mrs.  M.  A,  (Belts.)  Historical 
sketches  found  in  parish  register  of  the  St.  Paul's  church,  Wood- 
bury, Conn.  Copied  by  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Edward  S.  Boyd.  37p.  Q. 
Typewritten,     Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  S.  Boyd,  donors. 

Papers:  miscellaneous,  1754-1776.     6  doc. 
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Records  of  Democratic  party,  iti  Woodbury,  18SB-1880.    onp.  D. 
Subscription  signed  by  43  persons  to  form  an  artillery  co.  18SS.    1 

doc. 
Woodbury,    Conn.    St.    Paul's    Episcopal    church.    Societr    records, 
.   1784-1706;  copied  by  Mr.  and   Mrs.   Edward  S.   Boyd.    3Sp.  Q. 

Typewritten.    Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  S.  Boyd,  donors. 
Woodstock. 
Bradford  (lapers  containing  deeds  and  legal  instruments,  arbitration 

of  Perin  estate,  and  accounts  of  Carpenter  Bradford  and  others, 

1723-1846.     134  doc. 

Plan  of  home  lots  of  early  settlers.    43x53cm. 

Vital  statistics,  1686-1830.    8v.    Copied  and  presented  by  L.  B. 

Barbour. 

Connecticut  Weatem  land.    Peontylyania. 

Delaware  Indians.  Original  deed  to  Conn,  inhabitants  of  land  on  the 
Delaware  river  called  Lackawack,  1TS5.  6p.  F.  William  C  GI- 
man,  donor. 

Great  Britain.  Decree  of  William  and  Mary  restoring  Pena  to  Wil- 
liam Penn,'lB93.     1  doc    - 

Deed  from  John  Bishop  to  George  Pomeroy,  Oct.  1795.  Recorded 
in  Gore  land  records.    1  doe. 

Resolution  on  monument  for  survivors  of  Wyoming  massacre,  1839. 

Connecticut  Western  land.    Ohio. 
Griswold,  Mrs.  Huldah,  claimant.    Papers  relating  to  claim  of  Mrs. 
Huldah  Griswold,  Meriden,  to  land  in  Ohio,  1754-1BS5.    IS  doc 
A.  M.  Dyer,  donor. 

New  Jeraey. 
Trenton,  N.  },    Deed  by  assignees  of  Reed  and  Pellit  to  Heielriah 
Howell,  1768.     1  doc.     L.  D.  Chandler,  donor. 

Oeorgia. 

Savannah,  Ga.     Mayor  (Charlton.)     Address  to  the  citizens  and  in- 
habitants of  the  U.  S.  Jan.  12,  1880.    Accompanying  letter  by  C 
E.  Jackson.  Aug,  26,  1914.     Charles  E.  Jackson,  donor. 
Wisconsin. 

Porter,  Asa  (?)  Record  of  land  holdings  in  Wisconsin,  iSSB-iSeo. 
unp.  F.    Henrietta  Porter  and  Mrs.  S.  H.  Valentine,  doiwrs. 
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CONNECTICUT  STATE  LIBRARY 

Hartford,  November  25,  ipi6. 
To  His  Excellency, 

MARCUS  H.  HOLCqMB.   Governor. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  the  third  report 
of  the  Exammer  of  Public  Records  made  to  the  State  Librarian 
under  the  provisions  of  Chapter  58  of  the  Public  Acts  of  191 1, 
which  act  made  the  supervision  of  the  public  records  of  our  State 
a  part  of  the  work  of  the  State  Librarian. 

In  his  first  report  Mr.  Barbour,  who  entered  upon  his  duties 
oa  Exammer  of  Public  Records  July  5,  1911,  confined  his  attention 
to  the  condition  of  records,  vaults  and  safes  in  the  offices  of  the 
several  town  clerks  and  judgef  of  probate  throughout  the  State, 
based  upon  personal  observation  durmg  the  fifteen  months  pre- 
ceding September  30,  Ipis,  during  which  time  he  personally 
visited  and  inspected  each  of  these  offices. 

In  his  second  report  for  the  two  years  ended  September  30, 
1914,  he  confined  his  attention  more  especially  to  the  erection  of 
new  vaults;  the  purchase  of  new  safes;  the  installation  of  metal 
equipments;  the  restoration,  repairing,  binding,  copying  and  pub- 
lifotion  of  records;  the  depositing  in  the  State  Library  of  official 
papers  not  in  current  use;  and  the  testing  of  inks  and  typewriter 
ribbons,  as  directed  by  the  General  Assembly  of  1913. 

In  the  following  report  for  the  two  years  ended  September 
30,  1916,  in  addition  to  the  usual  items,  he  has,  as  required  by 
the  General  Assembly  of  1915,  reported  upon  the  progress  being 
made  in  compiling  general  indexes  to  the  land  records  in  the 
several  towns  and  specified  standard  papers  for  use  in  the  public 
records  of  the  State.  The  revised  annotated  list  of  Connecticut 
towns  and  probate  districts  which  are  printed  as  appendices  to 
the  report  will  be  found  of  service. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  note  the  increasing  interest  in  public  records 
and  the  general  desire  not  only  to  make  these  records  permanent 
and  easily  accessible  but  to  house  them  in  places  ivhere  they  will 
be  safe. 

Respectfully  submitted. 


State  Librarian. 
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STATE  OF  CONNECTICUT. 

EzAioNER  OF  Public  Rbcokds. 

State  Library. 


Hahtford,  September  30,  1916. 
To 

George  S.  Godard,  State  Librarian, 

State  Library,  Hartford,  Connecticut. 

In  compliance  with  the  Public  Acts  of  1911,  Ch^ter  68,  Sec- 
ticm  3,  I  herewith  present  my  third  report  as  Examiner  of  Public 
Records  for  the  two  years  ended  September  SO,  1916,  it  being 
the  ninth  report  on  the  PuUic  Records  of  this  State. 


,  During  the  past  few  years,  since  the  appointment  of  the 
Examiner  of  Public  Records,  four  important  fires  have  occurred 
which  threatened  the  destruction  of  the  Public  Records  in  as 
many  towns. 

On  ^ril  22,  1913,  a  fire  practically  destroyed  the  old  City 
Hall  in  Waterbury  in  which  the  Town  and  City  records  were 
kept  The  vault  withstood  the  heat  and  no  valuable  records  were 
lost.  The  only  damage  was  to  a  few  dty  records  by  water.  This 
building  has  been  replaced  with  a  beautiful  and  thoroi^hly  mod- 
em, firq)rDof  building  on  another  site. 

On  the  last  day  of  Februaiy,  1916,  the  Town  Hall  in  Milford, 
a  large  wooden  structure  to  which  were  kept  the  Town  and 
Probate  Records,  was  totally  destroyed.  The  vault  withstood 
the  tremendous  beat  so  well  that  the  ancient  pewter  communion 
cups  of  the  church  which  were  kept  in  it  were  unharmed  and  no 
records  were  lost.  A  new  Town  Hall  of  brick  is  now  being 
constructed  on  tiie  same  site. 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  Examiner  of  Public  Records,  a 
thoroughly  modem  and  well  constructed  vault  was  constructed 
in  1914  in  the  Town  Hall  of  Harwinton.    On  July  4,  1916,  the 
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building  was  entirdy  destrt^ed  by  fire,  but  ttie  contents  of  die 
vault  were  unbanned. 

A  slight  fire  occurred  on  December  16, 1916,  in  tbe  Town  Hall 
of  Canton  in  GjIlinsviUe.  It  is  a  matter  of  good  fortune  that  diis 
fire  was  not  serious,  as  a  great  beat  m^ht  have  ignited  the  wooden 
fittings  whb  which  tfiis  vault  is  equipped.  The  Examiner  recom- 
mended several  years  ago  that  these  fittings  be  replaced  with 
metal  ones. 

The  first  three  vaults  above  mentioned  were  equij^ied  with 
metal  fittings. 

SAFES  AND  CABIN  BT-SAFES. 

During  the  past  few  years  a  number  of  cabinet-safes  or 
safe-cabinets,  wliich  their  manufacturers  claim  of  sufikient 
strength  and  fire  resisting  qualities  to  replace  the  heavy  wall 
type  of  safe,  have  been  brought  to  my  notice.  The  only  one  of 
these  which  has  received  tbe  approval  of  the  National  Board  of 
Fire  Underwriters'  Laboratories  has  been  thoroughly  investigated. 
On  October  10,  1914,  in  company  with  Mr.  Thomas  C. 
Quinn,  Supervisor  of  Public  Records  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
and  other  officials  in  New  York  State  and  City  appointed  for  lids 
purpose,  the  Examiner  of  Public  Records  witnessed  an  exhaustive 
test  of  this  product  at  their  factory.  Conditions  through  whidi 
such  an  article  would  pass  in  a  conflagration  were  duplicated  in 
the  best  possible  manner  and  the  contents  of  the  cabinet  were 
unbanned.  Tbe  entire  party  concurred  in  (pinion  that  the  test 
was  successful,  and  it  is  the  belief  of  tbe  Examiner  of  Public 
Records  that  this  product  or  any  other 

product,  Bimilarly  constructed,  of  any  other  manufacturer 
which  shall  have  received  tbe  approval  of  the  National  Board 
of  Fire  Underwriters'  Laboratories,  may  be  used  for  the  s^e* 
guarding  of  pnbtic  records  of  this  State,  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the* 
Examiner  of  Public  Records. 

The  heavy  type  safe,  with  at  least  five  inch  wall,  is  recom- 
mended for  use  for  records  in  this  State  where  a  reasonable  doubt 
for  their  safety  exists. 

*  Sec  coDclndinK  jiu«(n[ih  at  the  Seport  of  Thomu  C  Qi^bm,  Sitoutimit  ol 
Public  Recordi  in  the  SUM  af  New  York,  dUcd  NoTcmber  »,  I>14,  to  Hon.  Jota 
HunoB  Finlcy,  PrendeDt  of  tho  UDivenitj  of  the  State  of  Mew  York  lad  Cbmki- 
■oner  of  EduoHoD.  Tbe  care  ind  cuMoOj  of  Public  Record  In  thit  State  omm* 
BBder  the  jtu-iidiction  of  the  Ualrereltjr- 
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INKS  AND  RIBBONS. 

Due  to  the  many  brands  and  qualities  of  ink  prepared  by 
the  same  manufacturer,  sufficient  attention  has  not  been  given 
l^  scHne  public  officials  to  the  particular  ink  specified  for  use 
on  the  Public  Records  of  this  State.  In  many  towns  the  Examiner 
has  been  assured  that  the  ink  used  was  oa  the  list  because  it  had 
the  manufacturer's  name  on  it,  and  the  original  container  was 
shown  as  proof.  In  many  cases  a  writmg  fluid  was  used,  but  the 
ink  specified  for  use  was  a  writing  and  copying  ink  of  the  same 
manufacturer. 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Public  Acts  of  1913, 
Chapter  170,  Section  3,  the  following  list  comprises  all  of  the 
inks  and  typewriter  ribbons  recommended  for  use  on  the  Public 
Records  of  this  State,  and  is  repeated  as  of  this  date: 


Carter's  Record  Ink, 

Carter's  Combined  Writing  and  Copjring  Ink, 
David's  Combined  Writing  and  Copying  Ink, 
Stafford's  Special  Writing  and  Coppng  Ink. 


American  Brand  (Storms) 

Blue  Ribbon  Brand  (New  England  Carbon) 

Carnation  (Miller- Bryant- Pierce) 

Charter  Oak  (Plimpton) 

Commercial  Brand  (New  England  Carbon) 

Commercial  Brand  (Ohashi) 

Criterion  (M.  F.  Donovan) 

Crown  Brand  (Crown  Ribbon  and  Carbon) 

De  Fi  (De  Fi  Mfg.  Co,) 

Director   (Carter) 

Du-Ra-Bul  (Republic-Dodge) 

Elk  Brand  { Miller-Bryant-Pierce) 

Eureka  (Mittag  &  Volger) 

Ideal  (Carter) 

Kee  Lox  (Kee  Lox) 

Non-Filling  (Ault  &  Wiborg) 

Panama   (Manifold  Supplies) 

Rainbow  Non- Filling  (Columbia  Ribbon  &  Carbon) 

"Remtico"  Paragon  Brand  (Remington) 

"Remtico"  Regal  Brand  (Remington) 

Silk  Gauze  (Columbia  Ribbon  Sc  Carbonj 

Standard  Brand  (Ohaahi) 

Star  Brand  (Webster) 

Tagger  (Mittag  &  Volger) 

Underwood  (Underwood) 
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The  ribbons  on  the  foregoing  list  are  authorized  for  use  in 
this  State  in  accordance  with  the  Act  above  mentioned,  and  are 
also  here  repeated  as  of  this  date.  The  trade  names,  with  (he 
manufacturers'  names  in  parentheses,  are  given. 

PAPERS. 

In  accordance  with  Section  3,  Qu^iter  176  of  the  Public 
Acts  of  1915,  the  following  papers,  which  are  of  a  standard  miU- 
brand  with  dated  watermark,  are  reoMnmended  for  the  Public 
Records  of  this  State : 

Brown's  LittCD  Ledger, 
Byron  Weston  Compnay's  Liaen  Ledger, 
Parson's  Scotch- Linen  Ledger, 
Whiting's  Linen  Ledger. 

GENERAL  INDEX  OF  LAND  RECORDS. 

In  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  Chapter  127  of  the 
Public  Acts  of  1915,  the  v/oA  of  cwnpiliBg  a  General  Index  of 
Land  Records  is  in  progress  or  has  been  completed  in  most  of  the 
towns  of  the  State.  Appendix  A  of  this  rq>ort  shows  the 
progress  made  in  this  work. 

Due  to  different  conditicns,  such  as  the  number  of  volumes 
to  be  indexed,  assistance  available  for  the  purpose,  and  other 
reasons,  no  uniform  method  of  indexing  has  been  insisted  on  by 
this  office.  It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  Examiner  of  Publk 
Records  to  suggest  a  method  when  requested,  but  in  cases  where 
a  definite  method  exists  in  the  mind  of  the  compiler  of  the  index, 
to  assist  him  in  his  own  method,  if  the  one  he  has  chosen  is 
suited  to  local  ccraditions. 

The  method  of  indexing  most  universally  adopted  by  the 
towns,  the  smaller  ones  in  particular,  is  posting  in  chronological 
and  semi-alphabetical  order  from  the  pages  of  the  original  volumes 
direct  to  an  index  book  especially  prepared  for  the  needs  of  the 
town.  This  method  is  reccnnmended  generally  for  a  series  of  not 
over  twenty  or  twenty-five  volumes. 

A  second  method,  that  of  taking  memoranda  on  cards  or 
slips  of  paper  with  a  view  to  an  absolutely  alphabetical  arrange- 
ment for  the  series  or  between  dates  or  vc^umes  to  be  cofned  in 
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an  index  vt^ume  of  either  sewn  or  loose  leaves,  has  been  adopted 
in  some  places. 

The  permanent  card  index  system  is  being  employed  in  some 
offices  with  success.  This  system  is  not  generally  recommended, 
however,  except  where  the  series  is  a  large  one  and  in  offices 
where  plenty  of  clerical  assistance  is  available. 

All  these  methods  make  the  volumes  easily  accessible  and  are 
in  conformity  with  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  Act  requiring  their 
compilation. 

PROBATE  FILES. 

A  complete  list  of  the  Probate  Districts,  which  have  availed 
themselves  of  the  privilege  and  authority  granted  in  Chapter  175 
of  the  Public  Acts  of  1909,  to  deposit  their  files  in  the  State 
Library,  is  given  in  Appendix  B  of  this  report, 

APPENDICES. 

Numerous  requests  for  the  information  published  in  the 
Report  of  the  Temporary  Examiner  of  Public  Records  for  1904 
relating  to  Towns  and  E^'bbate  Districts,  dates  of  incorporation 
and  corporate  limits,  have  made  it  advisable  to  correct  these  lists 
to  date,  which  has  been  done  in  the  appendices  of  this  report. 

NEW  BUILDINGS. 

The  accompanying  illustrations  show  the  several  new  build- 
ii^s  erected  or  remodeled  during  the  past  two  years  in  the  State. 
Records  are  housed  in  each  of  these  and  the  provisions  made  for 
them  are  elaborate  and  in  thorough  keeping  with  the  structures 
themselves.  These  buildings  are  fitting  additicMis  to  the  long  list 
of  beautiful  public  buildings  in  this  State  of  which  the  people 
of  Connecticut  may  well  be  proud. 

CONCLUSION. 

The  work  of  installing  vaults  and  safes,  the  repairing,  re- 
binding  and  retouching,  where  necessary,  of  vc^umes,  is  being  at* 
tended  to  in  the  several  offices  as  routine  work.  It  is  my  pleasure 
to  report  improvement  and  progress,  durit^  the  last  two  years, 
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in  every  office  of  the  State.  It  bas  been  the  desire  of  the 
Examiner  to  excite  in  each  town,  where  none  existed,  a  pride 
in  its  records  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  kept,  and  he  feels 
amply  repaid  for  the  eSort. 

Respectfully  submitted, 


Examiner  of  Public  Records. 
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APPENDIX  A. 

LIST  OF  TOWNS. 

1016. 

Shtvwing  Probate  Districts  In  Which  They  Are  Or  Have 
Been  Included. 

(To  ivoid  fnqiMBt  TEpcdtioa  the  name*  o[  diitricM  arc  pijnted  in  c«pit»l« 
and  the  aaoMi  of  towni  In  Iowa  ease  letteia.  The  latniak  (*}  daota  that 
a  gtnara]  Index  of  land  recnrdi  ii  bant  compiled.  The  Simble  uterlifc  ('*)  denotci 
thai  h  ha*  been  eaoqiteted.) 

Andover* — Incorporated  May,  18<8,  from  Hebron  and  Coventry. 

In  HEBRON  until  Jane  87,  18S1;  since  then  in  ANEMDVER. 
Anionia** — Incorporated  May,  1880,  from  Derby. 

In  DERBY  since  incorporation. 
Asbford— Named  October,  I7tO. 

In  HARTFORD  until  October  session,  ITtO;  then  in  WIND- 
HAM  until    May   session,    I7B2;   then  in   POMFRET  until 
June  4,  1830;  since  then  in  ASHFORD. 
Aron* — Incorporated  May,  1830,  from  Farmtngton. 

In    FARMINGTON    until    May   session,    1844;    since    then   in 
AVON. 
Barkhamsted* — Named  May  session,  1732;  incorporated  October,  1779. 
In  HARTFORD  until  May  session,  1709;  then  in  SIMSBURY 
until  May  27,  ISSS;  then  in  NEW  HARTFORD  until  June  5, 
1834;  since  then  in  BARKHAMSTED. 
Beacon  Falls**— Incorporated  May,  1S71,  from  Bethany. 

In  NAUGATUCK  since  its  incorporation. 
Berlin* — Incorporated  May,  1785,  from  Farmington,  Wethersfield,  and 
Middletown. 

In     FARMINGTON.    HARTFORD,    and    MIDDLETOWN. 
partly  in  each,  until  June  2,  IBZ4;  since  then  in  BERLIN. 
Bethany* — Incorporated  May,  1832.  from  Woodbridge. 

In  NEW  HAVEN  until  July  4.  18S4;  since  then  in  BETHANY. 
Bethel*— Incorporated  May,  18SS,  from  Danbnry. 

In  DANBURY  until  July  4,  1859;  since  then  in  BETHEL. 
Bethlehem— Incorporated  May,  1787. 

In  WOODBURY  since  its  incorporation. 
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Bloomfield* — Incorporated  May,  1835,  from  Windsor. 
In  HARTFORD  since  its  incorporation.. 

Bo! ton — Incorporated  October,  ItM. 

In  HARTFORD  until  Hay  session,  ITKE;  then  in  EAST  WIND- 
SOR until  May  session,  17St;  then  in  HEBROK  until  Jane 
37,  1851;  since  then  in  ANDOVER. 

Bozrah* — Incorporated  May,  1788,  from  Norwich. 

In  NORWICH  until  Jnne  3,  1843;  since  then  in  BOZRAH. 

Branford* — Settled  in  1844,  under  New  Haven  jurisdiction. 

In  NEW  HAVEN  until  October  session,  1716;  then  in  GUIL- 
FORD until  June  21,  iSfiO,  except  (hat  the  Society  of  North- 
ford  was  in  WALLINGFORD  from  May  session,  1770,  until 
its  incorporation  in  North  Branford  in  May,  1S31;  since  then 
-       in  BRANFORD. 

Bridgeport'* — Incorporated  May,  1821,  from  Stratford. 

In  STRATFORD  until  June  4,  1840;  since  then  in  BRIDGE- 
PORT. 
Bridgewater* — Incorporated  May,  1896,  from  New  Milford. 

In  NEW  MILFORD  since  its  incorporation. 

BriUol** — Incorporated  May,  178S,  from  Farmiagton. 

In  FARMINGTOH  until  June  4,  1830;  since  then  in  BRISTOL. 

Brookfield* — Incorporated  May,  1788,  from  Danbury,  New  Milford, 
and  Newtown. 

In  DANBURY  until  May  session,  1S30;  then  in  NEWTOWN 
until  June  19,  18S0;  since  then  in  BROOKFIELD. 
Broolchaven— See  Setauket. 

Brooklyn* — Incorporated  May,  1768,  from  Pomfret  and  Canterbury. 
In  POMFRET  and  PLAINFIELD,  partly  in  each,  the  part 
taken  from  Canterbury  being  in  PLAINFIELD,  until  June  4, 
1833;  since  then  in  BROOKLYN. 
Burlington* — Incorporated  May,  1804,  from  Bristol. 

In  FARMINGTON  until  June  3, 1834;  ttnce  then  in  BURLING- 
TON. 
Canaan*— -Incorporated  October,  1730. 

In  HARTFORD  antil  October  session,  1742;  then  in  LITCH- 
FIELD wdil  October  session,  ITU;  then  in  SHARON  mtil 
Jnne  6,  184«;  since  then  in  CANAAN. 
Canterbury — Incorporated  October,  17D3,  from  Plainfield. 

In  NEW  LONDON  nntil  October  session,  171S;  then  in  WIND 
HAM  nntil  May  session,  1747;  then  in  PLAINFIELD  notil 
Hay  27, 183fi;  since  then  in  CANTERBURY. 
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C«nton** — Incorporated  May,  1906,  from  Siimbnry. 

!■  SIUSBURY  nntil  Jane  7,  1841;  since  then  in  CANTON.    . 

Chaplin — Incorporated  May.  1888,  from  Mansfield  and  Hampton. 
In  WINDMAU  until  June  T,  1850;  since  then  in  CHAPLIN. 

Chatham — Incorporated  October,  17ST,  from  Hiddletown. 

In  MIDDLETOWN  and  EAST  HADDAM,  partly  in  each,  the 
part  south  of  Salmon  River  being  in  EAST  HADDAM,  nntil 
jnne  1,  1884;  since  then  in  CHATHAM.  Name  chanced  to 
East  Hampton,  October,  ISlS. 

Cheshire — Incorporated  May,  1780,  from  Wallingford. 

In  WALLINGFORD  until  May  27,  18»;  aince  then  in  CHESH- 
IRE. 

Chester— Incorporated  May,  ISSfl,  from  Saybrook. 
In  SAYBROOK  since  its  incorporation. 

Qinton' — Incorporated  May,  1838,  from  Killingworth. 

In  CLINTON  (the  old  district)  until  June  1,  1842;  then  in 
KILLINGWORTH  until  Jnly  G,  18e2;  since  then  in  CLIN- 
TON (the  new  district). 

Colchester*— Named  October,  ISQV. 

In  NEW  LONDON  nntU  October  session,  1708;  then  in  HART- 
FORD until  October  session,  1741;  then  in  EAST  HADDAH 
until  May  a»,  1832;  since  then  in  COLCHESTER. 

Colebrook* — Named  May  session,  1732;  incorporated  October,  17T9. 

In  HARTFORD  until  May  session,  1769;  then  in  SIMSBURY 
nnti!  May  session,  1779;  then  in  NORFOLK  until  May  31, 
1838;  since  then  in  WINCHESTER. 

Colombia* — Incorporated  May,  1804,  from  Lebanon. 

In  WINDHAM  until  May  session,  1808;  then  in  HEBRON 
vntil  June  87,  18S1;  since  then  in  ANDOVER. 

ConwaT"— Incorporated  Maj  session.  1841,  from  ChAtham.  Name 
changed  to  Portland  during  the  same  session  of  the  legislature. 
(See  PortUnd.) 

ComwaJI*— Incorporated  Hay,  1740. 

Probably  in  HARTFORD  until  October  session,  1748;  then 
probably  in  LITCHFIELD  nntil  June  IS,  1847;  since  then  in 
CORNWALL.  (Cornwall  was  annexed  to  Hartford  Countr, 
May  session,  1738.  It  is  not  named  in  the  act  constituting 
Litchfield  Probate  District,  October  session,  1742,  but  in  the 
edition  of  the  Colony  Laws  printed  in  1750  it  is  named  as 
being  in  Litchfield  district.)  ^ 
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Coventry'— Named  October,  1711. 

In  HARTFORD  until  October  aeision,  171»;  tfaen  in  WIND- 
HAM until  May  session,  1789;  then  in  HEBRON  until  June 
18,  1849;  since  then  in  COVENTRY. 

Cromwell* — Incorporated  May,  IBSI,  from  Middletown. 
In  MIDDLETOWN  since  its  incorporation. 

Danbury** — Named  October,  1887. 

In  FAIRFIELD  until  May  session,  1744;  since  then  in  DAN- 
BURY. 

Darien** — Incorporated  May,  18E0,  from  Stamford. 
In  STAMFORD  since  its  incorporation. 

Derby**— Named  May,  1875. 

In  NEW  HAVEN  until  July  4.  1B8S;  since  then  in  DERBY. 

Durham* — Incorporated  May,  1708, 

In  NEW  HAVEN  until  October  session,  1719;  then  in  GUIL- 
FORD until  May  session,  1782;  since  then  in  MIDDLE- 
TOWN. 

East  Granby** — Incorporated  June,  1858,  from  Granby  and  Windsor 
Locks, 
la  GRAHBY  until  July  t,  ISSS;  since  then  in  EAST  GRANBY. 

East  Haddam**— Incorporated  May,  1734,  from  Haddam. 

In  HARTFORD  until  October  session,  1741;  since  then  in  EAST 
HADDAM,  except  that  a  small  part  of  the  town  was  in 
CHATHAM  from  May  session,  1B30,  to  June  t,  1831. 

East  Hampton  (N.  Y.) — In  Connecticut  from  16S8  to  1664. 
Frobxbly  under  jurisdiction  of  the  Particular  Court. 

East  Hampton* — Incorporated,    as    Chatham,    October,    1767,    from 
Middletowa. 
Id  MIDDLETOWN  and  EAST  HADDAM,  partiy  in  eadi,  the 

part  south  of  Salmon  Rirer  bein^  in  EAST  HADDAM  until 

June  1,  I8S4;  since  then  in  CHATHAM. 

East  Hartford** — Incorporated  October,  17B3,  from  Hartford. 

In  EAST  WINDSOR  until  May  session,  1797;  then  in  HART- 
FORD until  May,  1B87;  since  then  in  EAST  HARTFORD. 

East  Haven* — Incorporated  May,  1789,  from  New  Haven. 

In  NEW  HAVEN  ubUI  August,  1B68;  then  in  EAST  HAVEN 
until  January  8,  1883;  since  then  in  NEW  HAVEN. 

East  Lyme** — Incorporated  May,  1839,  from  Lyme  and  Waterford. 
In  NEW  LONDON  until  June  S,  1843;  since  then  in  EAST 
LYME. 
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£ast  Windsor* — Incorporated  May,  l7flS,  from  Windsor. 

In  HARTFORD  and  STAFFORD,  partly  in  each,  the  Parish  of 
Ellington  being  in  STAFFORD,  until  May  session,  1788;  since 
then  in  EAST  WINDSOR,  except  that  the  small  portion  of 
Ellington  Parish  lying  east  of  a  meridian  line  drawn  from  the 
northwest  comer  of  Tolland  remained  in  STAFFORD. 
Eastford — Incorporated  May,  1S47,  from  Ashford. 

In  ASHFORD  until  June  21,  1849;  since  then  ia  EASTFORD. 

Easton* — Incorporated  May,  184S,  from  Weston. 

In  WESTON  until  July  22,  1879;  then  tn  EASTOM  until  March 
4,  1878;  since  then  in  BRIDGEPORT. 

Ellington** — Incorporated  May,  1786,  from  East  Windsor. 

In  EAST  WINDSOR  and  STAFFORD,  partly  in  each,  "that 
part  lying  east  of  a  meridian  line  drawn  from  the  northwest 
corner  of  Tolland"  being  in  STAFFORD,  until  May  31,  1828; 
since  then  in  ELLINGTON. 

En6eld* — Named  and  granted  by  Massachusetts,  May,  1683;  annexed 

to  Connecticut,  May,  1749. 

In  HAMPSHIRE  COUNTY  (Northampton,  Mass.)  until  May, 
1749;  then  in  HARTFORD  until  May  session,  17B2;  then  in 
EAST  WINDSOR  until  May  28..  1831;  since  then  in  EN- 
FIELD. 

Essex* — Incorporated  May,  18S4,  from  Old  Saybrook. 

In  OLD  SAYBROOK  until  July  4,  18S9;  since  then  in  ESSEX. 

Fairfield** — Settled,  1830;  named,  1849. 

Under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Particular  Courts  until  May  ses- 
sion, 1866;  since  then  in  FAIRFIELD. 

Fannington** — Incorporated  December,  1645. 

Under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Particular  Court  until  May  ses- 
sion, Iflflfl;  then  in  HARTFORD  until  January,  176»:  since 
then  in  PARMINGTON. 

Franklin* — Incorporated  May,  1780,  from  Norwich. 
In  NORWICH  since  its  incorporation. 

Glastonbury* — Incorporated  May,  1690,  froifl  Wcthersfield. 

In  HARTFORD  until  May  session,  1782;  then  in  EAST  WIND- 
SOR until  May  session,  1797;  since  then  in  HARTFORD. 

Goshen* — Incorporated  October,  1739. 

In  HARTFORD  until  October  session,  1742;  then  in  LITCH- 
FIELD until  May  13,  1B9S;  since  then  in  TORRINGTON. 

Granby*'— Incorporated  October,  1786,  from  Simtbnry. 

In  SIMSBURY  until  May  aeaaion,  1807;  since  then  in  GRANBY. 
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Greenwich's—Settled  1640. 

The  settlement  was  diade  under  authority  of  the  New  Haven 
Colony,  but  in  1043  the  inhabitaDts  claimed  the  protection  of 
the  Dntch  government  at  New  Netherlands,  and  to  remained 
until  I6&a,  when  they  retunied  to  the  New  Havea  Coloor- 
In  1602  they  submitted  to  the  authority  of  the  Connecticat 
Colony.  Probably  in  NEW  HAVEN  from  1650  until  1662; 
then  probably  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Particular  Courts 
until  May  session,  1600;  then  in  FAIRFIELD  until  May  sea- 
sioQ,  1726;  then  in  STAMFORD  until  July  4,  1863;  since  Acn 
in  GREENWICH. 

Griswold** — Incorporated  October,  ISls,  from  Preston. 
In  NORWICH  since  its  incorporation. 

Groton** — Incorporated  May,  ITOS,  from  New  London. 

In  NEW  LONDON  until  October  session,  1766;  then  in  STON- 
INGTON  until  May  2S,  183B;  since  then  in  GROTON. 
Guilford*'— Settled  1039. 

In  NEW  HAVEN  until  October  session,  1719;  since  then  in 
GUILFORD. 
Haddam* — Incorporated  October,  106S, 

In  HARTFORD  until  October  session,  1741;  thea  in  EAST 
HADDAM  until  May  session,  17S2;  then  in  MIDDLETOWN, 
except  that  the  part  lying  east  of  the  Connecticut  River  was 
annexed  to  CHATHAM  June  1,  1B84,  until  June  3,  1830;  since 
then  in  HADDAM. 
Hamden* — Incorporated  May,  J78«,  from  New  Haven. 

In  NEW  HAVEN  since  its  iocorporatiotL 
Hampton* — Incorporated    October,    1786,    from    Windham,    Pomfret 
Brooklyn,  Canterbury,  and  Mansfield. 

In  WINDHAM  until  June  2,  1826;  since  then  in  HAMPTON. 
Hartford**— Settled  1635. 

Under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Particular  Court  until  May  session, 
1668;  since  then  in  HARTFORD. 
Hartland* — Incorporated  May,  1761. 

In  HARTFORD  uqtil  May  session,  1769;  then  in  SIM5BURY 
until  May  session,  1807;  then  in  GRANBY  until  June  3.  1636; 
since  then  in  HARTLAND. 
Harwinton — Incorporated  October,  1737, 

In  HARTFORD  until  October  session,  1742;  then  in  LITCH- 
FIELD until  May  £7,  183S;  since  then  in  HARWINTOK. 
Hebron* — Incorporated  May,  1708. 

In  HARTFORD  until  October  session,  1741;  then  in  EAST 
HADDAM  until  May  session.  1789;  since  then  in  HEBRON. 
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Huntington  (N.  Y.) — In  Connecticut  from  16«0  to  16S4. 
Probably  under  jurisdiction  of  the  Particular  Court. 

Huntington* — Incorporated  January,  1789,  from  Stratford. 

In  STRATFORD  until  June  4,  1840;  then  in  BRIDGEPORT, 
except  that  the  "first  voting  district"  was  annexed  to  DERBY 
March  2S,  1880,  until  May,  1889;  since  then  in  HUNTING- 
TON. 

Kent — Incorporated  October,  1730. 

In  HARTFORD  until  October  session,  1742;  then  in  LITCH- 
FIELD until  October  session,  17BB;  then  in  LITCHFIELD 
and  SHARON,  partly  in  each,  the  Society  of  East  Greenwich 
remaining  in  LITCHFIELD,  and  being  incorporated  into 
the  town  of  Warren  in  1780,  and  the  remainder  of  the  town 
being  in  SHARON,  until  May  session,  1787;  then  in  NEW 
MILFORD  until  May  26,  1831;  since  then  in  KENT. 

Killingly* — Incorporated  May,  1708. 

In  NEW  LONDON  until  October  session,  1716;  then  in  WIND- 
HAM until  May  session,  1747;  then  in  PLAINFIELD,  except 
that  the  two  north  societies  were  annexed  to  POMFRET, 
May  session,  1752,  until  June  4,  1830;  since  then  in  KILLING- 
LY. 

Killingworth*— Named  May,  1667. 

In  NEW  LONDON  until  October  session,  171B;  then  in  GUIL- 
FORD until  May  session,  1760;  then  in  SAYBROOK  until 
June  3.  1834;  then  in  KILLINGWORTH  until  May  ii,  1838; 
then  in  CLINTON  until  June  1. 1842;  since  then  in  KILLING- 
WORTH. 
Lebanon* — Incorporated  October,  1700. 

In  NEW  LONDON  until  October  session,  171»;  then  in  WIND- 
HAM antil  June  2,  1826,  except  that  the  part  of  the  parisli 
of  Andovcr  beloDging  to  Lebanon  was  in  HEBRON  from 
May  session,  1790,  until  about  1820;  since  then  in  LEBANON. 
Ledyard*— Incorporated  May,  1836,  from  Grotoo. 

In  STONINGTON  until  June  6,  1837;  since  then  in  LEDYARD. 
Lisbon* — Incorporated  May,  1786,  from  Norwich. 

In  NORWICH  since  its  incorporation. 
Litch6eld** — Incorporated  May,  1719. 

In  WOODBURY  until   October  session,   1742;    since  then  in 
LITCHFIELD. 
Lyme* — Named  May,  1867. 

In  NEW  LONDON  until  June  4.  1830;  then  in  LYME  (the  old   - 
district)  until  July  S4,  1868;  then  in  OLD  LYME  until  July 
5,  1869;  since  then  in  LYME  (the  new  district).  ^  -  r 
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Uadison* — Incorporated  May,  18M,  from  Guilford. 

Id  GUILFORD  nntil  Hay  S2,  1834;  since  then  in  MADISON. 
Manchester** — Incorporated  May,  1823,  from  East  Hartford. 

In  HARTFORD  nntil  June  28,  1S50;  since  then  in  MAN- 
CHESTER. 

Manaficid* — Incorporated  May,  170B,  from  Windham. 

In  HARTFORD  nntil  October  session,  1710;  then  in  WIND- 
HAM until  May  30,  1831;  since  then  in  MANSFIELD. 

Marlborough* — Incorporated  October,  1803,  from  Colchester,  Glastoit' 
bury,  and  Hebron. 

In  EAST  HADDAM  until  May  29,  1832;  then  in  COL- 
CHESTER until  June  11,  1846;  since  then  in  MARLBOR- 
OUGH. 

Meriden* — Incorporated  May,  1806,  from  Wallingford. 

In  WALLINGFORD  until  June  3,  1S36;  since  then  in  MERI- 
DEN. 

Middlebury* — Incorporated  1807,  from  Waterbury. 
In  WATERBURY  since  its  incorporation. 

Middlefield — Incorporated  May,  isoe,  from  Middletown. 
In  MIDDLETOWN  since  its  incorporation. 

Middletown** — Incorporated  September,  1851. 

Under  jurisdiction  of  the  Particular  Court  until  Hay  session, 
IseS;  then  in  HARTFORD  until  May  session,  1752,  except  that 
the  part  included  in  the  parish  of  Middle  Haddam  was  in 
EAST  HADDAM  from  October  session,  IT41,  nntil  Hay  ses- 
sion, 1752,  and  the  part  south  of  Salmon  River  was  in  EAST 
HADDAM  from  May  session,  174S;  then  in  MIDDLETOWN 
and  EAST  HADDAM,  partly  is  each,  until  October  session, 
1787,  when  the  part  south  of  Salmon  Rirer  which  had  been  in 
EAST  HADDAM  was  incorporated  as  Chatham;  since  then 
in  MIDDLETOWN. 

Milford*— SetUed  163fl. 

In  NEW  HAVEN  until  May  22,  1832;  since  then  in  MILFORD. 

Monroe* — Incorporated  Hay,  1823,  from  Huntington. 

In  STRATFORD  nntil  June  4,  1840;  since  then  in  BRIDGE- 
PORT. 

Montville* — Incorporated  October,  1788,  from  New  London. 

In  NEW  LONDON  until  June  27,  1851;  since  then  in  MONT- 
VILLE. 

Morris* — Incorporated  May,  1869,  from  Litchfield. 
In  LITCHFIELD  since  its  incorporation. 
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Mortlakf — Never  was  incorporated  as  a  distinct  town,  although  it  was 
frequently  spoken  of  as  such.     It  became  a  pui  of  Pomfret 
In  WINDHAM  nntil  May  session,  1752;  after  that  in  POM- 
FRET. 
Naugatnck** — Incorporated  May,  1844,  from  Waterbury,  Bethany,  and 
Oxford. 
In  WATERBURY  until  July  4,  1803;  since  then  in  NAUGA- 
TUCK. 
New  Britain** — Incorporated  May,  1850,  from  Berlin. 

In  BERLIN  since  its  incorporation. 
New  Canaan** — Incorporated  May,  1801,  from  Norwalk  and  Stamford. 
In  FAIRFIELD  and  STAMFORD,  partly  in  each,  until  May 
session,  1802;  since  then  in  NORWALK. 
New  Fairfield* — Incorporated  1740. 

In  FAIRFIELD  until  May  session,  1744;  since  then  ia  DAN- 
BURY,  except  that  the  north  society  was  in  NEW  MILFORD 
from  May  session,  1787,  until  it  was  incorporated  as  the  town 
of  Sherman  in  October,  1802. 
New  Hartford** — ^Incorporated  October,  1738. 

In  HARTFORD  until  January,  1760;  then  in  PARMINGTON 
until  October  session,  1808;  then  in  SIMSBURY  until  May 
87,  isaS;  since  then  in  NEW  HARTFORD. 
New  Haven**— Settled  1638. 

In  NEW  HAVEN  since  its  settlement. 
New  London**— Settled  1646. 

Under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Particular  Courts  until  May  ses- 
sion, 1666;  since  then  in  NEW  LONDON. 
New  Milford* — Incorporated  October,  1712. 

In  NEW  HAVEN  until  October  session,  171B;  then  in  WOOD- 
BURY until  May  session,  1787;  since  then  in  NEW  MIL- 
FORD. 
Newington* — Incorporated  July  11,  1871,  from  Wethersfield. 

In  HARTFORD  since  its  incorporation. 
Newtown* — Incorporated  October,   1711. 

In  FAIRFIELD  unUl  May  session,  1744;  then  in  DANBURY 
until  May  session,  1820;  since  then  in  NEWTOWN. 
Norfolk* — Incorporated  October,  1758. 

In  LITCHFIELD  until  May  session,  1770;  since  then  in  NOR- 
FOLK. 
North  Branford* — Incorporated  May,  1831,  from  Branford. 

In  GUILFORD  and  WALLINGFORD,  partly  in  each,  since  its 
incorporation,  the  Society  of  Northford  being  in  W.ALLING- 
FORD. 
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'North  Canaan*— Incorporated  May,  18SB,  from  Canaaiu 
In  CANAAN  since  its  incorporation. 
North  Haven — Incorporated  October,  I7M,  from  New  Haven. 

In  NEW  HAVEN  »ince  its  incorporation. 
North  Stonington* — Incorporated  May,  1807,  from  Stonington. 

In  STONINGTON  until  June  4,  1836;  since  then  in  NORTH 
STONINGTON. 
Norwalk** — Incorporated  September,  1651. 

Under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Particular  Courts  until  May  ses- 
sion, 16SS;  then  in  I^AIRFIELD  until  May  session,  1802;  since 
then  in  NORWALK. 
Norwich**~Settled  IWO. 

Under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Particular  Courts  until  May  ses- 
sion, lesS;  then  in  NEW  LONDON  nndl  October,  1718;  since 
then  in  NORWICH. 
Old  Lyme — Incorporated  as  Sooth  Lyme  May,  18S5,  from  Lyme;  name 
changed  in  18S7. 

In  LYME  (the  old  district)  until  July  24,  IBSS;  since  then  in 
OLD  LYME. 
Old  Saybrook* — Incorporated  May,  1858,  from  Saybrook. 

In  SAYBROOK  until  July  4,  18S3;  since  then  in  OLD  SAY- 
BROOK. 
Orange**— Incorporated  May,  1822,  from  Mitford  and  New  Haven. 

In  NEW  HAVEN  since  its  incorporation. 
Oxford* — Incorporated  October,  1798,  from  Derby  and  Southbury. 

In  NEW  HAVEN  until  June  i.  1846;  since  then  in  OXFORD. 
Plainfield* — Incorporated  May,  leM. 

In  NEW  LONDON  until  October  session,  1719;  then  in  WIND- 
HAM until  May  session,  1747;  since  then  in  PLAINFIELD. 
Plainville* — Incorporated  May,  186B,  from  Farmington. 

In  FARMINGTON  until    May,  1909;  since  then   in  PLAIN- 
VILLE. 
Plymouth*— Incorporated  May,  1795,  from  Watertown, 

In  WATERBURY  until    May  81,    1S38;   since  then   in   PLY- 
MOUTH. 
Pomtrct*— Named  1T13. 

In  NEW  LONDON  until  October  session,  in9;  tbea  in  WIND- 
HAM until  May  Marion,  1747;  than  in  PLAINFIELD  until 
May  session,  17S8;  since  then  in  POMFRET. 
Portland**— Iaco»porated  May,  1841,  from  Chatham. 

In  CHATHAM  until  April  22,  1913;  since  then  in  PORTLAND. 
Contains  the  records  of  CHATHAM  pravlons  to  January 
0,  IBIS. 
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Preston*— Named  October,  1687. 

In  NEW  LONDON  until  October,  1748;  since  then  in  NOR- 
WICH. 

Prospect* — Incorporated  May,  1827,  from  Cheshire  and  Water bnry. 
In  WALLINGFORD  until  May  27,  1829;  since  then  in  CHESH- 
IRE. • 
Putnam** — Incorporated   May,  185S,  from  Tbompsofi,   Pomfret,  and 
Killingly. 

In  THOMPSON  until  July  S,  1856;  since  then  in  PUTNAM. 
Redding*— incorporated  May,  1767,  from  Fairfield. 

In  FAIRFIELD  until  Janaary  session,   1782;   then  in   DAN- 
BURY  nnUl  May  24,  183S;  since  then  in  REDDING. 
Ridgefield* — Incorporated  October,  1709. 

t  In  FAIRFIELD  until  May  session,  1788;  then  in  Stamford  un- 

til October  session,  174«;  then  in  DANBURY  until  June  10, 
1841;  since  then  in  RIDGEFIELD. 
Rocky  Hill*— Incorporated  May,  1843,  from  Wethersfield. 

In  HARTFORD  since  its  incorporation. 
Roxbnry* — Incorporated  October,  1796,  from  Woodbury. 

In  WOODBURY  until  June  6,  1642;  since  then  in  ROXBURY. 
Rye  (N.  Y.) — la  Connecticut  from  16SS  to  1663. 

ProbaUy  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Particular  Courts  until 
May  session,  1666;  then  probably  in  FAIRFIELD  untQ  1M8. 
Salem* — Incorporated  May,  1819,  from  Colchester,  Lyme,  and  Mont- 
ville. 

In  NEW  LONDON  and  EAST  HADDAM,  partly  in  each,  the 
part  taken  from  Lyme  being  in  NEW  LONDON  until  July  », 
1841;  the  part  taken  from  Montville  being  in  NEW  LONDON 
from  June  3,  1824,  until  July  9,  1841  (previous  to  June  3,  1824, 
it  bad  apparently  been  overlooked  and  not  assigned  to  any 
probate  district);  the  part  taken  from  Colchester  being  in 
EAST  HADDAM  until  May  29,  1832,  then  in  COLCHESTER 
until  July  9,  1841.  In  SALEM  since  July  9.  1841. 
Salisbury* — Incorporated  October,  1741. 

In  NEW  HAVEN  until  October  session,  1743;  then  in  LITCH- 
FIELD until  October  session.  1705;  then  in  SHARON  until 
June  18,  1847;  since  then  in  SALISBURY. 

Saybrook* — Settled  1630,  and  was  a  separate  colony  until  it  united  with 

Connecticut  in  1044. 

Under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Particular  Courts  from  1044  until 
May  session,  1666;  then  in  NEW  LONDON  until  October 
session,  1719;  then  in  GUILFORD  until  May  session,  1780; 
since  then  in  SAYBROOK. 
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Scotliind — Incorporated  May,  1B57,  from  Windham. 

Id  WINDHAM  since  its  incorporation. 
Sctanket  (now  Brookhaven,  N.  Y.)— In  Connecticut  from  1661  to  1664. 

Probably  under  jurisdiction  of  the  Particular  Court. 
Seymour** — Incorporated  May,  1850,  from  Derby. 

In  NEW  HAVEN  since  its  incorporatioi#    By  recent  legislation 
it  was  annexed  to  Derby  in  1890. 
Sharon* — Incorporated  October,  1739. 

In  NEW  HAVEN  until  October  session,  17«;  then  in  LITCH- 
FIELD until  October  session,  1753;  since  then  in  SHARON. 
Sherman* — Incorporated  October  session,  180S,  from  New  Fairfield. 
In  NEW  MILFORD  until  June  4,  1846;  since  then  in  SHER- 
MAN. 
Simsbury* — Named  May  session,  1870. 

In  HARTFORD  until  May  session.  1769;  since  then  in  SIMS- 
BURY. 
Somers* — Incorporated  17S4.    In  Massachusetts  until  1740. 

In  HAMPSHIRE  COUNTY  (Northampton)  nnUl  1749;  then  in 
HARTFORD  nntil  May  session,  17S0;  then  in  STAFFORD 
until  May  31,  1836;  then  in  ELLINGTON  until  June  3,  1334: 
since  then  in  SOMERS. 
South  Lyme — Incorporated  May,  ISGS,  from  Lyme.    Name  changed 
to  Old  Lyme  in  18S7. 
In  LYME  until  after  the  change  of  name. 
South  Windsor** — Incorporated  May,  1843,  from  East  Windsor, 
In  EAST  WINDSOR  since  ita  incorporation. 

Southampton  (N.  Y.) — In  Connecticut  from  1645  to  1664. 

Probably  under  jurisdiction  of  the  Particular  Court. 
Southbury*— Incorporated  May,  1787,  from  Woodbury. 

In  WOODBURY  since  its  incorporation. 

Sonthington** — Incorporated  October,  1779,  from  Farmington. 

In  FARMINGTON  until  May  24,  1885;  since  then  in  SOUTH- 
INGTON. 

Southold  (N.  Y.)— Settled  1640.     In  Connecticut  New  Haven  Colony, 
until  1664. 
In  NEW  HAVEN. 

Sprague* — Incorporated  May,  1861,  from  Lisbon  and  Franklin. 
In  NORWICH  since  its  incorporation. 

Stafford*— Settled  171B. 

In  HARTFORD  until  May  session,  1759;  since  then  in  STAF- 
FORD. ,-.  , 
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SUunford**— Settled  1640. 

la   NEW   HAVEN   until    Hay  seasioo,  166S;  then  in   FAIR- 
FIELD until  May  session,  1728;  since  then  in  STAMFORD. 
Sterling* — Incorporated  May,  1794,  from  Voluntown. 

In  PLAINFIELD  until  June  17,  1852;  since  then  in  STER- 
LING. 
Stonington* — Incorporated  October,  16S8,  by  Massachusetts. 

Was  for  some  years  claimed  bj  both  Connecticut  and  Massa- 
chusetts, and  the  location  of  its  early  probate  records  is  doubt- 
ful; perhaps  a  part  will  be  found  in  Massachusetts  and  a 
'  part  in  the  records  of  Particular  Courts  in  Connecticut;  then 
in  NEW  LONDON  until  October  session,  176«;  since  then 
in  STONINGTON. 
Stratford**— Settled  1839. 

Under  jurisdiction  of  the  Particular  Courts  until  May  session, 
I6C6;  then  in  FAIRFIELD  until  May  session,  1782;  since  then 
in  STRATFORD. 
Soflield* — Incorporated  by  Massachusetts,  May,  1674;  annexed  to  Con- 
necticut, May,  1749. 

In  HAMPSHIRE  COUNTY  (Northampton.  Mass.)  until  May, 
174«:  then  in  HARTFORD,  except  that  the  part  lying  west 
of  the  mountain  was   annexed   to   GRANBY,    May  session, 
1807,  until  May  session,  1B21;  since  then  in  SUFFIELD. 
Thomaston — Incorporated  May,  1B76,  from  Plymouth. 

In  WATERBURY  until  June,  1882;  since  then  in  THOMAS- 
TON. 
Thompson**^Incorpo rated  May,  1785,  from  Killingly. 

In  POMFRET  until  May  85,  1838;  since  then  tn  THOMPSON. 
Tolland— Named  May,  17IS. 

In  HARTFORD  until  May  session,  1759;  then  in  STAFFORD 
until  June  4,  1830;  since  then  in  TOLLAND. 
Torrington'* — Incorporated  October,  1740. 

In  HARTFORD  until  October  session,  1742;  then  in  LITCH- 
'  FIELD  until  June  ifl,  1847;  since  then  in  TORRINGTON. 
Trumbull* — Incorporated  October,  1797,  from  Stratford. 

In  STRATFORD  until  June  4,  18M;  since  then  in  BRIDGE- 
PORT. 
Union — Incorporated  October,  1734. 

In  WINDHAM  until  May  session,  1752;  then  in  POMFRET 
until  May  session,  1769;  since  then  in  STAFFORD. 
Vernon** — Incorporated  October,  180B,  from  Bolton. 

In   HEBRON  until   May  session,  1B14;  then  in  STAFFORD 
until  May  31,  1826;  since  then  in  ELLINGTON. 
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Voluntown* — Named  May,  1708. 

In  NEW  LONDON  until  May  session,  IT3«;  then  in  WIND- 
HAM Mntil  May  session,  1747;  then  in  PLAINFIELD  tinlil 
June  4, 1830;  then  in  VOLUNTOWN  until  April  3,  1889;  since 
then  in  NORWICH. 
Wallingfotd* — Named  May,  1070, 

In  NEW  HAVEN  until  May  session,  177«;  since  then  in  WAL- 
LINGFORD. 
Warren* — Incorporated  May,  1786,  from  Kent. 
In  LITCHFIELD  since.its  incorporation. 
Washington* — Incorporated   January,    1779,    from   Woodbury,    Litch- 
field, Kent,  and  New  Milford. 

In  LITCHFIELD  and  WOODBURY,  partly  in  each,  the  parts 
taken  from  Woodbury  and  New  Milford  and  known  u  the 
Society  of  Judea  being  in  WOODBURY,  until  May  22,  1832; 
since  then  in  WASHINGTON. 
Waterbury**— Named  May,  1688. 

In  HARTFORD  until  October  session,  17IS;  then  in  WOOD- 
BURY until  May  session,  1779;  since  then  in  WATERBURY. 
Waterford* — Incorporated'  October,  1801,  from  New  London. 
In  NEW  LONDON  since  its  incorporation. 

Watertown — Incorporated  May,  1780,  from  Waterbary. 

In  WATERBURY  until  June  3,  1834;  since  then  in  WATER- 
TOWN. 

West  Hartford**— Incorporated  May.  1854,  from  Hartford. 
In  HARTFORD  since  its  incorporation. 

Westbrook* — Incorporated  May,  1840,  from  Saybrook. 

In  SAYBROOK  until  July  4,  18S3;  then  in  OLD  SAYBROOK 
until  July  4,  18S4;  since  then  in  WESTBROOK 

Westmoreland  (Penn.) — Incorporated  January,  1774. 

Probably  in  LITCHFIELD  until  May  session,  1773;  then  made 
a  distinct  district  by  the  name  of  WESTMORELAND. 

Weston* — Incorporated  October,  1787,  from  Fairfield. 

In  FAIRFIELD  until  May  82,  1832;  then  in  WESTON  until 
Jaly  22,  1875;  since  then  !n  WESTPORT. 

Westport* — Incorporated   May,    1835,    from    Fairfield,    Norwalk,   and 
Weston.  * 

In  WESTPORT  since  its  incorporation. 

Wethersfield*— Settled  1036. 

Under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Particular  Court  until  May  Bcasion, 
Idee;  since  then  in  HARTFORD. 
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Willington*— Incorporated  May,  1727. 

in  HARTFORD  until  May  session,  1750;  then  in  STAFFORD 
until  June  4,  1B30;  since  tben  in  TOLLAND. 
Wilton* — Incorporated  May,  1803,  from  Norwalk, 

In  NORWALK  »ince  its  incorporation. 
Winchester** — Named  1733.    Incorporated  May,  1771. 

In  HARTFORD  until  May  session,  ITSB;  then  in  SIMSBURY 
until  May  session,  1778;  then  in  NORFOLK  until  May  31, 
1838;  since  then  in  WINCHESTER. 
Windham* — Incorporated  May,  1802. 

In    HARTFORD   until   October   session,   17]»;    since   tben    in 
WINDHAM. 
Windsor*— Settled  1837. 

In  HARTFORD  until  July  4,  1889,  except  th«t  Ellington  Parish, 
which  was  included  in  East  Windsor  at  the  incorporation  of 
•   that  town,  was  set  off  to  STAFFORD,  May  session,  17BB; 
since  then  in  WINDSOR. 
Windsor  Locks* — Incorporated  May,  1854,  from  Windsor. 

In  HARTFORD  since  its  incorporation. 
Wolcott* — Incorporated  May,  17M,  from  Waterbury  and  Sonthington. 

In  WATERBURY  since  its  incorporation.  , 

Woodbridge*— Incorporated    January,    1784,    from    New    Haven    and 
Milford. 

In  NEW  HAVEN  since  its  incorporation. 
Woodbury* — Named  May,  1874. 

In    FAIRFIELD    until   October    session,    1710;    since   then   in 
WOODBURY. 
Woodstock* — Incorporated  by  Massachusetts   March,  lOM;  annexed 
to  Connecticut  May,  1740. 

Probably  in  SUFFOLK  COUNTY  (Boston.  M^s,)  until  1731; 
then  in  WORCESTER  COUNTY  until  May,  1749;  then  in 
WINDHAM  until  May  session,  17S8;  then  in  POMFRET 
until  May  30,  1831;  since  then  in  WOODSTOCK. 
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APPENDIX  B. 
LIST  OF  PROBATE  DISTRICTS. 

iiie. 


(Ta  iToid  freqncdl  repetition  the  name*  of  dlatricM  ire  printed  in  -*!■''■'' 
and  the  namei  of  town*  in  lomr  cue  letten.  Tlie  uteriik  (*>  denote*  that 
the  originat  file*  of  the  district  hive  been  depouted  in  the  State  ubr&ry  mder  the 
■mberitjr  gnnted  in  Chapter  ITS  of  the  Public  Aet«  of  1M«.) 


ANDOVER*— Includes  Andover,  Bolton,  and  Columbia. 
Constitnted  June  S7,  IBSt,  from  HEBRON. 
Contains  the  records  of  HEBRON  from  U;iy  session,  ITM, 
to  June  S7,  18S1.  .  • 

AS  HFORD*— Includes  Ashford. 

Constituted  June  4,  1830,  from  POMFRET. 
AVON*— Includes  Avon. 

Constitnted  Hay  session,  1844,  from  FARMINGTON. 
BA£KHAMSTED*— Includes  Barkhamsted. 

Constituted  June  S,  1834,  from  NEW  HARTFORD. 
Contains  the  records  of  NEW  HARTFORD  from  Hay  S7, 
1S2S,  to  June  S,  1S34. 
BERLIN— Includes  Berlin  and  New  Britain. 

Constitnted  June  2,  18S4,  from  FARMINGTON.  HARTFORD, 
and  MIDDLETOWN. 
BETHANY*— Includes  Bethany. 

Constituted  July  4.  1B54,  from  NEW  HAVEN. 
BETHEL— Includes  Bethel. 

Constituted  July  4,  1859,  from  DANBURY. 
BOZRAH*— Includes  Bozrah. 

Constituted  June  3,  1843,  from  NORWICH. 
BRANFORD— Includes  Branford. 

Constituted  June  31,  1850;  from  GUILFORD. 
BRIDGEPORT— Includes  Bridgeport.  Easton.  Monroe,  and  Tmmball. 
Constituted  June  4,  1S40,  from  STRATFORD. 

Contains  the  records  of  STRATFORD  from  May  seuian. 
1T82,  to  June  4,  1840;  and  the  records  of  EASTON,  whidi 
include  the  records  of  WESTON. 
BRISTOL— Includes  Bristol. 

Constituted  June  4.  1830,  from  FARMINGTON. 
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BROOKFIELD— Includes  Brookfield. 

Constituted  June  1>,  ISSO,  from  NEWTOWN. 
BROOKLYN"— Indodes  Brooklyn. 

Constituted  June  4,  1833,  from  POMFRET  and  PLAINFIELD. 
BURLINGTON*— Includes  Burlington. 

Constituted  June  3,  1B34,  from  FARHINGTON. 
CANAAN*— Includes  Canaan  and  North  Canaan. 

Constituted  June  0,  IB4S,  from  SHARON. 
CANTERBURY— Includes  Canterbury. 

Constituted  Hay  27,  ISSS,  from  PLAINFIELD. 
CANTON*— Includes  Canton. 

Constituted  June  7,  18*],  from  SIMSBURY. 
CHAPLIN*— Includes  Chaplin. 

Constituted  June  7,  I8S0.  from  WINDHAM. 
CHATHAM— Indndes  Chatham.      * 

Constituted  June  1,   1824,  from  HIDDLETOWN  and   EAST 
HADDAM. 

The  records  of  CHATHAM.'previons  to  January  6,  iSlS,  are 
in  PORTLAND. 
CHESHIRE*— Includes  Cheshire  and  Prospect. 

Constituted  May  37,  18SB,  from  WALLINGFORD. 
CLINTON — Inclnded  Clinton  and  Killinffworth. 

Constituted  May  28,  1838,  by  change  of  name  from  KILLING- 
WORTH;  name  changed  back  to  KILLINGWORTH  June 
1,  1842. 
CLINTON— Includes  Clinton. 

Constituted  July  S,  1862,  from  KILLINGWORTH. 
COLCHESTER*— Includes  Colchester. 

Constituted  May  29,  1832,  from  EAST  HADDAM. 
Contains  the  records  of  EAST  HADDAM  from  October  ses- 
sion, 1741,  to  May  29,  1832. 
CORNWALI^Indudes  Cornwall. 

Constituted  June  15,  1847,  from  LITCHFIELD. 
COVENTRY— Includes  Coventry. 

Constituted.  June  10,  184S,  from  HEBRON. 
DANBURY — Includes  Danbury  and  New  Fairfield. 

Constituted  May  session,  1744,  from  FAIRFIELD.  ^"^ 

DERBY— Includes  Ansonia  and  Derby.  ^ 

Constituted  July  4,  1B58,  from  NEW  HAVEN. 
EAST  GRANBY— Includes  East  Granby. 

Constituted  July  4,  IMS,  from  GRANBY. 
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EAST  H  ADD  AM— Includes  East  Haddam. 

Constituted  October  seasion,  1741,  from  HARTFORD. 
The  records  of  EAST  HADDAH  previotis  to  Uay  29,  1831, 
are  in  COLCHESTER. 
EAST  HARTFORD— iDdudeg  East  Hartford. 

Constituted  May,  1887,  from  HARTFORD. 
EAST  HAVEN— Included  East  Haven. 

Constituted  August,  1868,  from  NEW  HAVEN. 
Annexed  to  NEW  HAVEN,  January  3,  1883.    Tbe  records 
of  EAST  HAVEN  are  at  NEW  HAVEN. 
EAST  LYME*— Includes  East  Lyme. 

Constituted  June  Z,  16*3,  from  NEW  LONDON. 
EAST  WINDSOR— Includes  East  Windsor  and  South  Windsor. 

Constituted  May  session,  1783,  from  HARTFORD  and  STAF- 
FORD. 
EASTFORD*— Includes  EastfotS. 

Constituted  June  81,  184B,  from  ASHFORD. 
EASTON*— Included  Easton. 

Constituted  July  3E,  1B7S,  from  WESTON. 
Contained  the  records  of  WESTON  from  May  2S,  1838,  to 

July  28,  1B75. 
EASTON  was  annexed  to  BRIDGEPORT  March   4,  18T8, 
and   the   records   of    EASTON.   indoding   the   records  of 
WESTON  to  July  88,  187S,  are  in  BRIDGEPORT. 
ELLINGTON— Includes  Ellington  and  Vernon. 

Constituted  May  31,  182«,  from  EAST  WINDSOR  and  STAF- 
FORD. 
ENFIELD— Includes   Enfield. 

Constituted  May  38,  1831,  from  EAST  WINDSOR. 
ESSEX— Includes  Essei. 

Constituted  July  4.  18B9,  from  OLD  SAYBROOK. 
Contains  the  records  of  OLD  SAYBROOK  from  July  4,  185S, 
to  July  4,  1859. 

FAIRFIELD— Includes  Fairfield. 

Constituted  May  session,  1666,  as  a  County  Court;  the  records 
in  the  probate  office,  however,  contain  some  probate  pro- 
ceedings as  early  as  1649. 

FA  RMINGTON*— Includes  Farmington. 

Constituted  January,  1769,  from  HARTFORD. 

GRANBY*- Includes  Granby. 

Constituted  May  session,  1807,  from  SIMSBURY  and  HART- 
FORD. 
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GREENWICH— Includes  Greenwich. 

Conatitnted  July  4,  1SS3,  from  STAMFORD. 
GROTON— Includes  Groton. 

Constituted  May  85,  18S»,  from  STONINGTON. 
GUILFORD— Includes    Gutlford    and    North    Branford,    except    the 

Society  of  North  ford. 

Constituted  October  session,   1719,  from   NEW   HAVEN  and 
NEW  LONDON. 
HADDAM*— includes  Haddam. 

Constituted  June  3,  1830,  from  MIDDLETOWN  and  CHAT- 
HAM. 
HAMPTON*— Includes  Hampton. 

Constituted  June  2,  1836,  from  WINDHAM. 
HARTFORD* — Includes  Bloomfield,  Glastonbury,  Hartford,  Newing- 

ton.   Rocky   Hill,  West   Hartford,  Wethersfield.  and  Windsor 

Locks. 

Constituted  May  session,  166fl,  as  a  County  Court. 
HARTLAND— Includes  Hartland. 

Constituted  June  S,  1836,  from  GRANBV. 
HARWINTON— Includes  Harwinton. 

Constituted  May  37,  1835,  from  LITCHFIELD. 

HEBRON— Includes  Hebron. 

Constituted  May  session,  1789,  from  WINDHAM,  EAST  HAD- 
DAM, and  EAST  WINDSOR. 

The  records  of  HEBRON  previous  to  June  27,  18S1.  are  in 
ANDOVER. 

HUNTINGTON— Inclndea  Huntington. 

Constituted  May,  1889,  from  BRIDGEPORT  and  DERBY. 

KENT*— Includes  Kent, 

Constituted  May  26,  1831,  from  NEW  MILFORD. 

KILLINGLY'— Includes  Killingly. 

Constituted  June  4,  1830,  from  POMFRET  and  PLAINFIELD. 

KILLINGWORTH*— Includes  Killingworth. 

Constituted  June  3,  1834,  from  SAYBROOK. 
Name  changed  to  CLINTON,  May  38,  1838,  and  changed  back 
to  KILLINGWORTH,  June  1.  I84S. 

LEBANON* — Includes  Lebanon, 

Constituted  June  2.  1826.  from  WINDHAM. 

LEDYARD — Includes  Ledyard. 

Constituted  June  6.  1837,  from  STONINGTON. 
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LITCHFIELD— Includes  Utchfield,  Morris,  and  Warren. 

Constituted  October  session,  174S,  from  HARTFORD,  WOOD- 
BURY, and  NEW  HAVEN, 
LYME— Included  in  1868  and  Old  Lyme  (Sonth  Lyme). 

Constituted  June  4,  1S30,  from  NEW  LONDON. 

Name  changed  to  OLD  LYME,  July  24,  1868.     (See  OLD 
LYME.) 
LYME* — Includes  Lyme. 

Constituted  July  5,  1S«B,  from  OLD  LYME. 
MADISON— Includes  Madison. 

Constituted  MayZS,  1834,  from  GUILFORD. 
MANCHESTER— Includes  Manchester. 

Constituted  June  22,  18S0,  from  HARTFORD. 
MANSFIELD*— Includes  Mansfield. 

Constituted  May  80,  1831,  from  WINDHAM. 
MARLBOROUGH*- Includes  Marlborough. 

Constituted  June  11,  1846,  from  COLCHESTER. 
MERIDEN— Includes  Meriden. 

Constituted  June  3,  1S36,  from  WALLINGFORD. 
MIDDLETOWN*— Includes    Cromwell,    Durham,    Middlefield,    and 

Middletown. 

Constituted  May  session,  17S2,  from  HARTFORD,  GUILFORD, 
and  EAST  HADDAM. 

MILFORD— Includes  Milford. 

Constituted  May  32,  1832,  from  NEW  HAVEN. 

MONTVILLE— Includes  Montville. 

Constituted  June  27,  1851.  from  NEW  LONDON. 

NAUGATUCK-.-TDcIudes  Beacon  Falls  and  Naugatuck. 
Constituted  July  4,  1883,  from  WATERBURY. 

NEW  HARTFORD"- Includes  New  Hartford. 

Constituted  May  27,  182S,  from  SIMSBURY. 
The  records  of  NEW  HARTFORD  previous  to  June  B,  18M, 
are  in  BARKHAMSTED. 

NEW  HAVEN— Includes  East  Haven,  Hamden,  New  Haven,  North 

Haven,  Orange,  Seymour,  and  Woodbridge. 

Constituted  May  session,  1S66,  as  a  County  Court,  soon  after  the 
union  of  the  Connecticut  and  New  Haven  colonies.  Probate 
proceedings  of  the  towns  comprising  the  New  Haven  Colon; 
before  the  union  with  Connecticut  are  to  be  found  with  that 
Colony's  records  or  with  the  records  of  the  town  where  the 
deceased  resided. 
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NEW  LONDON*— Includes  New  London  and  Waterford. 

Constituted  May  session,  16«6,  as  a  County  Conrt. 
NEW  MILFORD — Includes  Bridgewater  and  New  Milford. 

Constituted  May  session,  1787,  from  WOODBURY,  SHARON, 
and  DANBURY. 
NEWTOWN— Includes  Newtown. 

Constituted  May  session,  1820,  from  DANBURY. 
NORFOLK— Includes  Norfolk. 

Constituted  May  session,  1779,  from  SIMSBURY  and  LITCH- ' 
FIELD. 
NORTH  STONINGTON— Includes  North  Stonington. 
Constituted  June  4,  1836,  from  STONINGTON. 
NORWALK— Includes  New  Canaan,  Norwalk,  and  Wilton. 

Constituted  May  session,  1802,  from  FAIRFIELD  and  STAM- 
FORD. 
NORWICH*- Includes  Franklin.  Griswold,  Lisbon,  Norwich,  Preaton, 
Sprague,  and  Voluntown. 

Constituted  October,  1748,  from  NEW  LONDON. 
Contains  the  records  of  VOLUNTOWN. 
OLD  LYME*— Includes  Old  Lyme. 

Name  changed  from  LYME  to  OLD  LYME  July  S.  1889. 
Contains  the  records  of  LYME  from  June  4,  1830,  to  July 
S4,  1808. 
OLD  SAYB  ROOK*— Includes  Old  Saybrook. 

Constituted  July  4,  1SS3,  from  SAYBROOK. 
The  record*  of  OLD  SAYBROOK  previous  to  July  4,  1869, 
are  in  ESSEX. 
OXFORD*— Includes  Oxford. 

Constituted  June  4,  1846,  from  NEW  HAVEN. 
PLA INFIELD— Includes  Plainfield. 

Constituted  May  session,  1747,  from  WINDHAM.  ; 

PLAINVILLE— Includes   Plainville. 

Constituted  May,  lOOd,  from  FARMINGTON. 
PLYMOUTH— Includes  Plymouth.' 

CoMtituted  May  31,  1833,  from  WATERBURY. 
POMFRET*— Includes  Pomfret. 

Constituted  May  session,  1752,  from  WINDHAM  and  PLAIN- 
FIELD.  iT" 
The  records  of  POMFRET  were  burned  January  5,  1754.                    '  ^''^ 
PORTLAND— Includes  Portland. 

Constituted  April  32,  1913,  from  CHATHAM. 
Contains  the  records  of  the  district  of  CHATHAM  previous 
to  January  S,  1915. 
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PUTNAM— Indndea  Putnam. 

Constituted  Jnly  J,  1886,  from  THOMPSON. 
REDDING — Tnclndes  Redding. 

Coiutitutcd  Hay  S4,  1«3B,  from  DANBURY. 
RIDGEFIELD— Includes  Ridgeficld. 

Conatitnted  June  10,  184I,  from  DANBURY. 
ROXBURY— iDclndes  Roxbnry. 

Constituted  Jnn«  «,  1842,  from  WOODBURY. 
SALEM*— Includes  Salem. 

Constituted  July  ft,  1841,  from  COLCHESTER  and  NEW  LON- 
DON. 
SALISBURY— Includes  Salisbury. 

Constituted  June  18,  1847,  from  SHARON. 
SAYBROOK*— Includes  Cheater  and  Saybrook. 

Constituted  May  session,  1780,  from  GUILFORD. 
SHARON— Inclndea  Sharon. 

Constituted  October  session.  175S,  from  LITCHFIELD. 
SHERMAN*— Includes  Sherman. 

Constituted  June  4,  1846,  from  NEW  liflLFORD. 
SIMSBURY'- Includes  Simsbury. 

Constituted  May  session,  1760,  from  HARTFORD. 
SOMERS*— Includes  Somers, 

Constituted  June  3,  1834,  from  ELLINGTON. 


STAFFORD*- Includes  Stafford  and  Union. 

Constituted  May  session,  17S9,  from  HARTFORD  and  POM- 
FRET. 
STAMFORD— Includes   Darien  and  Stamford. 

Constituted  May  session,  ITZS.  from  FAIRFIELD. 
STERLING— Includes  Sterling. 

Constituted  June  17.  18S3,  from  PLAINFIELD, 
STONINGTON*- Includes  Stoni'ngton. 

Constituted  October  session,  17S6,  from  NEW  LONDON. 
STRATFORD — Includes  Stratford. 

Constituted  May  session,  17B2,  from  FAIRFIELD. 
The  records  of  STRATFORD  previous  to  June  4,  1840,  are  in 
BRIDGEPORT. 
SUFFIELD*— Includes  Snffield. 

Constituted  May  session,  1881,  from  HARTFORD  and  GRAN- 
BY. 
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THOMASTON— Includes  Thomuton. 

Constituted  June,  1889,  from  WATERBURY. 
THOMPSON*— lododes  ThompK>n. 

Constitated  Hay  S8,  183S,  from  POMFRET. 
TOLLAND*— Includes  ToUand  and  WUIington. 

Constituted  Jane  4,  1830,  from  STAFFORD. 

TORRINGTON* — Includes  Goshen  and  Torrtngtoo.  , 

Constitated  June  16,  1S47,  from  LITCHFIELD. 

VOLUNTOWN*— Included  Voluntown. 

Constituted  June  4,  1830,  from  PLAINFIELD. 
VOLUNTOWN  was  annexed  to  NORWICH  April  3,  1888. 
The  records  of  VOLUNTOWN  are  in  NORWICH. 

WALLINGFORD— Includes  the  Society  of  Northford  in  North  Bran- 
ford  and  Wallingford. 

Constituted  May  session,  1776,  fropi  NEW  HAVEN  and  GUIL- 
FORD. 

WASHINGTON— Includes  Washington. 

Constituted  May  BS,  1832.  from  LITCHFIELD  and  WOOD- 
BURY. 

WATERBURY— Includes  Middlebury,  Waterbury.  and  Wolcott. 

Constituted  May  session,  1770,  from  WOODBURY. 
WATERTOWN— Includes  Watertown. 

Constituted  June  ?.,  1834,  from  WATERBURY. 
WESTB ROOK*— Includes  Westbrook. 

Constituted  July  4,  1854,  from  OLD  SAYBROOK. 
WESTMORELAND— Included  Westmoreland. 

Constttnted  May  session,  1779,  probably  from  LITCHFIELD. 
The  decree  of  Trenton,  December  30,  ITBS,  declared  that  West- 
moreland was  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Pennsylvania. 
WESTON'— Included  in  1875,  Easton  and  Weston. 
Constituted  May  38,  1832,  from  FAIRFIELD. 
Weston  was  annexed  to  WESTPORT  and  the  town  of  Eaaton 
constituted  as  the  district  of  EASTON  July  33,  187S.    The 
records  of  WESTON  were  to  remain  in  EASTON,  and  with 
the  EASTON  records  are  now  in  BRIDGEPORT. 
WESTPORT— Inclndes  Weston  and  Westport.  -^" 

Constituted  May  session,  1839,  at  the  time  of  the  incorporation  C*^ 

of  the  town    of   Westport    The    territory   was    taken    from  •T- 

FAIRFIELD,  NORWALK  and  WESTON. 
WINCHESTER— Includes  Colebrook  and  Winchester. 
Constituted  May  31,  1838,  from  NORFOLK. 
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WINDHAM— Includes  Scotland  and  Windham. 

Constituted  October  session,  1719,  from  HARTFORD  and  NEW 
LONDON. 
WINDSOR— Includes  Windsor 

Constituted  July  4,  18SS.  from  HARTFORD. 
WOODBURY*— Includes  Bethlehem,  Soulhbury,  and  Woodbury. 

Constituted  October  session,  lUB.  from  HARTFORD,  FAIR- 
FIELD, and  NEW  HAVEN. 
WOODSTOCK*- Includes  Woodstock. 

Constituted  May  3D,  1831,  from  POMFRET. 
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New  Haven,  Conn.,  December  11,  1916. 

To  His  ExceUency,  Mabccs  H.  Holcoub, 

Governor  of  the  State  of  Connecticut. 
In  accordance  with  Chapter  265,  Public  Acts  of  1915,  and  on 
behalf  of  the  Commissionere  appointed  under  Chapter  230,  Public 
Acts  of  1913,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  for  your  consideration 
the  biennial  report  of  the  State  Park  Commission  for  the  two 
years  ended  September  30,  1916. 

Edward  E.  Bhadlky, 

Preaideni  of  the  Commimon. 
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CONNECTICUT 
STATE  PARK  COMMISSIONERS. 


Appointed  by  the  Qovemor. 

Hbruan  H.  Chapman,  New  Haven, 

Term  enda  Sept.  1,  1917 

Edwahd  H.  Wilkins,  Middletown, 

«      Sept.  1,  1917 

Edward  E.  Bradlet,  New  Haven, 

«      Sept.  1,  1919 

Lucms  F.  Robinson,  Hartford, 

"      Sept.  1,  1919 

JoBN  E.  Calhoun,  Cornwall, 

"      Sept.  1,  1921 

*      Sept.  1,  1921 

Ex-officio. 

Waltbb  0.  FiLLBT,  New  Haven, 

State  Forester. 

Officer*,  Sept.  30.  1916. 

Edwabd  E.  Bradlet,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  President. 

Edward  H.  Wilkinb,  Middletown,  Conn.,  Sec'y  &  Treas. 
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ACTS  OF  THE  ASSEMBLY  OF  1915  CONCERN- 
ING THE  STATE  PARK  COMMISSION. 


Public  AcU,  Chapter  265. 

Be  U  enacted  hy  the  Senaie  and   Houee  fjf  RepreeerUaHves  in 

General  AsaemMy  convened: 

SBcnoN  1.  Section  two  of  chapter  230  of  the  public  acts  of 
1913  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows:  Said  commission  shall 
annually  choose  one  of  its  members  to  be  chaiiman  and  may  from 
time  to  time  appoint  a  clerk  and  such  other  employees,  including 
ei^neers,  architects  tuid  custodians,  as  it  may  deem  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  act.  Said  commission  may  de- 
termine the  duties  and  compensation  of  such  appointees.  Said 
commission  shall  have  a  suitable  office  where  it^  maps,  plans, 
documents,  records  and  accounta  shall  be  kept,  subject  to  public 
inspection  at  reasonable  times.  On  or  before  the  thirty-first  day 
of  December,  1916,  and  biennially  thereafter,  said  commisuon 
shall  make  a  report  of  its  proceedings  to  the  governor,  with  a 
statement  of  its  receipts  and  disbursements. 

Sec.  2.  The  state  park  ooimnission  is  authorized  to  take,  by 
condemnation,  land  for  the  public  purposes  for  which  eaid  com- 
mission is  authorized  to  acquire  land  under  the  provisions  of 
section  four  of  chapter  230  of  the  public  acts  of  1913,  and  if  said 
commission  cannot  agree  with  the  owner  or  owners  of  any  land 
which  it  sliall  decide  the  interests  of  the  state  require  for  such 
puiposes,  as  to  the  compensation  to  be  pud  therefor,  the  amount 
of  damages  for  such  taking  shall  be  determined  by  three  appraisers 
to  be  appointed  by  the  superior  court  for  the  county  in  which 
such  land  is  situtated,  or  any  judge  thereof,  on  application  of 
said  conrntission  after  reasonable  notice  of  such  apphcation  shall 
have  been  given  to  such  owner  or  owners. 

Sec.  3.  Said  appraisers  shall  notify  all  parties  in  interest  of 
the  time  and  place  of  hearing,  and  shall  maJce  return  in  writing 
of  their  appraisal  and  award  to  the  clerk  of  the  superior  court, 
who  shall  record  the  same;  and  the  amount  of  such  award  shall 
be  paid  upon  order  of  the  comptroller  within  sixty  days  after  the 
filing  of  such  award,  or,  in  case  of  an  appeal,  after  the  final  awEu^, 
out  of  any  appropriated  funds  available  therefor,  to  the  person  or 
perfiOQS  entitled  thereto,  or  held  on  deposit  to  the  order  of  such 
person  or  i>erBons  by  the  treasurer  of  the  state.  Either  party 
may,  within  sixty  days,  appeal  to  the  superior  court,  or  to  any 
jud^  thereof,  to  set  aside  such  award,  and  to  order  a  new  hearing 
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because  of  any  irregularity  or  improper  conduct  connected  with 
Budi  hearing  or  wpraieal. 

Sec.  4.  The  fees  of  the  appraiseis  shall  be  paid  from  the  fands 
aforesaid;  and  the  lands  embraced  in  the  applicstton  shall  not  be 
occupied  by  saJd  commission,  nor  taken  for  such  public  purposes 
until  the  compensation  therefor  as  finally  awarded  shall  have  been 
paid  to  the  i>erson  or  persons  entitled  thereto,  or  deposited  to 
his  or  their  order. 

Sec.  5.  AH  the  owners  of  different  tracts  of  land  vducfa  are 
contiguous  or  which  are  to  be  included  in  the  same  park  or  recre»- 
tion  space  may  be  joined  in  one  application,  if  convenient,  and 
the  court  or  iudge  may  appoint  a  single  board  of  apprusers  to 
determine  and  award  the  compensation  to  be  paid  to  tiie  owners 
of^each  tract  in  the  same  report  of  their  findings. 

Approved  May  18,  1915. 


Special  Acts,  (346);  An  act  concerning  Mount  T«n  State  Park. 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and   Houae  cf  Repreteniatwea  in 
Oeneral  AaaemMy  convened: 

Sbctiok  1.  The  tract  of  land  in  the  towns  of  Morris  and 
Washington  tcDOwn  as  Mount  Tom  Park  which  was  recaved  by 
gift  of  Charles  H.  SenfF  and  accepted  by  the  general  assemUy 
under  the  provisions  of  an  act  accepting  fnxn  Charles  H.  Soiff 
a  gift  of  land  for  the  purpose  of  a  state  park,  approved  August 
23,  1911,  is  hereby  placed  in  charge  of  the  state  park  comuusek»i. 
All  authority  and  duties  imposed  upon  the  state  forester  by  sud 
act  are  hereby  transferred  to  the  state  park  eommisaion. 

Sec.  2.  The  sum  of  fifteen  hundred  dollars  is  hereby  apiHV- 
priated  to  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  state  park  comniisafn 
for  t^e  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  said  act. 

Sec.  3.  The  provisions  of  this  act  shall  take  effect  vhtn  an 
agreement  in  writing,  signed  by  all  of  the  heirs  of  Charles  H.  Smff, 
stating  that  said  heiis  agree  to  the  provisions  hereof,  and  that  tiw 
passage  of  this  act  is  not  to  constitute  a  breach  of  the  conditions 
named  m  the  deed  of  gift  of  said  land,  is  placed  on  file  in  the  office 
of  the  comptroller. 
Approved  May  20,  1915. 


Special  Acts,  (351);    (Appropriating  various  funds). 
For  the  State  Park  Ccnnmisdon. 

E3q)ense8 $5,000 

Purchase  of  land 20,000 

Approved  May  19,  1915. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMISSIONERS. 


The  State  Park  ComimB«on  was  created  by  act  of  the  General 
Aasembly  approved  June  7,  1913,  followli^  the  recommendations 
of  a  special  commission  raised  by  the  General  Assembly  at  its 
seseiou  in  191.1.  Its  ftret  report  was  based  upon  its  study  for  a 
year  and  a  hatf  of  the  problems  before  itr  and  attempted  to  present 
for  consideration  of  the  General  Assembly  a  comprehensive  picture 
of  the  physictd  situation  and  a  tentative  plan  for  the  establish- 
ment by  the  State  of  permanent  public  reservations.  In  the  suc- 
ceeding two  years,  the  Commission  has  endeavored,  with  the 
resources  at  its  conmiand,  to  develop  into  tangible  shape  the  plans 
which  were  then  tentatively  outlined.  While  appropriations  from 
the  State  Treasury  have  enabled  it  to  accomplish  comparatively 
little  in  the  actual  acquisition  of  park  areas,  it  has  gain^  much  in 
experience  fnon  han(Uii^  the  practical  questions  involved.  It  is 
now  confident  that  its  experience  and  its  formulated  policy  war- 
rant the  State  in  entrusting  to  it  the  power  and  resources  which 
the  development  of  a  comprehensive  system  of  State  reservations 
requires. 

llie  accompanying  report  of  the  Commission's  Field  Secretary 
fairly  presents  the  policy  of  the  Commission  and  presents  in  detail 
what  the  Commission  has  done  and,  in  so  far  as  seems  consistent 
with  the  public  interest,  what  acqui^tions  are  in  contemplation, 
should  the  General  Assembly  act  favorably  upon  the  Conmiission's 
recommendations. 

The  Commission  respectfully  submits  that  the  time  has  ar- 
rived for  the  State  to  devote  a  substantial  amount  toward  the 
ctmBummation  of  tte  plans.  In  the  matter  of  State  reservations, 
Connecticut  has  laf^ed  behind  its  sister  States.  It  is  inevitable 
that  this  State  in  the  end  will  follow  their  example.  Economy, 
aside  from  other  considerations,  demands  action.  The  industnal 
growth  of  the  State  and  its  community  concentration,  due  to 
universal  rapid  transit,  while  accentuating  the  need  of  conserving 
to  the  public  its  natural  beauties,  at  the  same  time  are  constantly 
rendering  such  conservation  more  expensive.  Access  to  the 
State's  lakes  and  mountains  and  acquaintance  with  its  great 
natural  beauties,  heretofore  restricted  to  a  favored  few,  has 
suddenly  become  pos^ble  to  the  multitude  and  a  duty  devolves 
upon  the  State  to  secure  to  the  public  against  the  exclusions  of 
private  ownership  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  some  portion  of 
these  things. 

In  meeting  the  demands  for  municipal  parks  and  playgrounds, 
our  cities  are  spending  millions  for  facilities  which  a  few  years 
back  would  have  cost  little.    Reservation  for  the  public  of  the 
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best  examples  of  mountain,  lake  and  seashore',  must  be  the  work 

of  the  State  and  not  of  its  munidpalities.    The  time  is  rapidly 

approachii^  when  the  public  demand  for  such  reservations  will 

be  imperative.    The  Commission  believes  that  an  expenditure  by 

the  State  in  the  next  decade  of  four  or  five  million  doUsj^  for  this 

purpose  would  establish  for  all  time  that  which  in  the  end  the 

public  will  demand  and  the  cost  of  which,  if  deferred,  will  grow 

apace.     The  reasons  for  your  Commisgion's  recommeodations  have 

been  so  fully  presented  in  the  previous  reports  of  the  Conmiismoa 

and  its  Field  Secretary  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  them  in 

this  report.    The  followii^  considerations,  however,  are  urged: 

The  scheme  of  park  reservataons  as  planned  by  Uie  CtHO- 

mission  involves,  by  way  of  maintenance  charges,  a  tax 

burden  so  small  as  to  be  negligible. 

The  property  values  which  may  be  withdrawn  from  local 
taxation  will  be  comparatively  small  and  such  wtthdrawal 
will  be  largely  compensated  by  the  enhancement  of  ndgfa- 
boring  values. 

Both  from  the  experience  of  other  States  and  from  direct 
assurances,  the  Commission  is  confident  that  the  etmimt- 
ment  of  tiie  State  to  a  policy  of  paric  development  under 
responsible  and  permanent  trusteeship  will  secure  fn»n  pubtic- 
spirited  citizens  co-oi>eration  and  assistance  in  substantial 
form. 

The  entire  cost  of  acquiring  properties  for  permanent 
reservation  should  not  fall  upon  the  payera  of  current  taxes. 
The  proposed  system  of  public  reservations  creates  a  perma- 
nent asset  whose  value  and  usefulness  will  increase  so  long  as 
Connecticut  is  habitable,  and  a  proper  business  policy  re- 
quires that  the  burden  of  its  cost  be  spread  over  a  series  of 
years.    The  Commission  respectfully  suggests  that  this  cost 
should  be  met  by  an  issue  of  State  Park  bonds  to  run— say 
for  thirty  years,  involving  a  relatively  small  annual  appro- 
priation to  cover  interest  and  ranking  fund  charges. 
With  confidence  that  the  adoption  and  consummation  of  its 
plans  will  serve  the  highest  interest  of  the  State  and  will  receive 
the  commendation  of  the  public,  the  Commission  earnestly  be- 
speaks the  support  of  the  General  Assembly  in  the  furtherance 
hereof. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
Edward  E.  Bradley, 
John  E.  Calhocn, 
Herman  H.  Chapman, 
Walter  0.  Fiiaet, 
Lncins  F.  Robinson, 
Edward  H.  Wilkins, 
Fatbtte  L,  Wright, 

State  Park  Commtaaionert. 
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REPORT  OF  FIELD  SECRETARY. 


To  the  Cannectiatt  State  Park  Commissiim; 
Geniiemen, 

Two  years  ago,  after  some  six  months  of  preliminary  field  work, 
I  had  the  honor  of  preparing  for  you  the  first  report  of  your  findings 
on  the  subject  of  State  Parks  for  Connecticut.  The  occasion 
seemed  to  call  for  a  simple  statement  of  unquestioned  facts,  with 
some  discussion  of  their  probable  relation,  and  the  deduction  of  a 
few  general  principles  to  be  observed  in  plannii^  a  system  of  such 
Parks. 

Whether  evident  or  not,  it  was  my  purpose  in  that  report  to 
rigidly  exclude  everything  in  the  nature  of  a  personal  opinion, 
which  at  that  time  I  did  not  feel  qualified  to  express.  The  training 
of  a  civil  engineer  emphasizes  the  need  for  distinguishing  clearly 
between  matters  of  fact  and  matters  of  opinion,  but  when  it 
comes  to  constructive  work  of  any  sort  designed  for  permanent 
or  future  use,  facts  alone  are  insufficient,  and  the  engineer,  like 
folks,  must  rely  in  part  on  opinion.  He  must  then  further  attempt 
to  classify  and  distinguish  between  right  opinion  and  wroi^  opin- 
ion, in  which,  also  like  folks,  he  is  not  uniformly  successful.  I 
have  read  somewhere  that  a  man  might  not  know  the  way  to 
Athens,  and  yet,  having  a  right  opinion  about  the  matter,  would 
reach  that  city  as  surely  as  if  he  possessed  absolute  knowledge. 
However  that  may  l>e,  it  is  certainly  as  true  to-day  as  when 
Socrates  first  uttered  it,  if  he  did. 

It  b  to-day  a  demonstrated  fact  that  State  control  is  a  necessity 
for  the  proper  development  of  our  highway  system;  only  yester- 
day that  was  a  matter  of  opinion,  and  while  opinion  must  still 
govern  the  details  of  surface  and  construction,  it  will  to-morrow 
give  way  to  the  recorded  facts  of  past  experience.  A  personal 
opinion  is  much  more  likely  to  be  right  if  it  is  based  upon  facts, 
and  if  I  now  venture  to  express  an  opinion,  it  is  proper  first  to 
recount  some  of  the  more  personal  facts  upon  which  it  is  based, 
that  you  and  othera  may  judge  of  its  rightness. 

Thirty  years  ago  I  first  camped  on  I^e  Waahinii^,  the  larger 
of  the  Twin  Lakes,  in  Salisbury.  The  island  in  the  middle  was 
entirely  wild  and  open  to  all.  A  few  farm  houses  on  the  sur- 
rounding slopes  rather  added  to  the  picture,  whose  backgroimd  is 
the  Taconlc  Range,  but  such  a  thing  as  a  summer  cottage  I  am 
imable  to  recaJl.    Tnuns  stopped  at  the  old  picnic  grounik  in  the 
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midst  of  a  pine  forest,  and  many  specif  brou^t  hundreda  of 
people  there  for  a  single  day  of  IxMtaDg,  bathing  ot  fishing,  with 
dancing  or  roller  skating  in  a  laj^  open  hall  or  rink.  Now  a  row 
of  cottages  occupiea  the  old  camp  site  and  also  the  picnic  grove, 
whose  transient  parties  were  objectionable  to  the  better  class  of 
pro^>ective  cottagers,  and  prevented  the  building  development 
desired.  The  island  has  passed  tiiroueh  a  whole  cycle  of  develop- 
ment, but  is  now  included  in  a  single  holding.  It  may  still  be 
looked  at,  but  it  no  longer  looks  natural,  and  the  strange  archi- 
tectural growths  sprouting  on  the  hillsideB  about  the  lake  are  no 
doubt  things  of  beauty  to  the  individual  owners,  but  they  do  not 
fit  in  the  picture,  wtuch  in  its  earlier  condition  was  unmatched 
elsewhere  in  the  whole  State. 

Twenty-nine  years  ago,  di^piised  as  a  SheS  freshman,  I  jour- 
neyed from  New  Haven  to  Savin  Rock  on  a  pleasant  Saturday 
afternoon.  Journeyed  is  r^t,  it  took  over  an  hour,  even  witti 
bells  on  the  horses,  but  a  car  ran  every  half  hour,  ao  a  good  many 
people  were  there,  perhaps  five  hundred  of  them.  There  were 
two  or  three  peanut  stands,  several  tbitst  producers,  or  relievers, 
as  you  prefer,  and  one  wild  and  wicked  merry-go-round.  Two 
years  ago  I  heard  a  special  State  Commission,  after  careful  inves- 
tigation, report  to  a  joint  Committee  of  the  Assembly  on  the  con- 
dition at  Savin  Rock.  The  CommiBsion  recommended  tbaX 
about  forty  acres  of  new  land  be  formed  by  filling  in  some  of  tiie 
adjacent  portions  of  Long  Island  Sound,  and  estimated  that  the 
usual  crowd  of  40,000  could  thus  be  increased  to  60,000  wi^tout 
any  greater  average  discomfort.  It  may  be  seen,  since  I  omit  the 
estimated  cost,  that  I  am  not  m  the  least  assailing  that  plan; 
I  am  trying  merely  to  show  in  a  few  words  the  desperate  character 
of  the  problem  at  Savin  Rock,  which  is  still  unsolved. 

In  1892  I  entered  an  engineering  office  in  New  Haven,  and  for 
thirteen  years  we  feverishly  planned  and  built  trolley  lines  and 
bits  of  "State  road,"  and  watched  the  holiday  crowds  grow.  In 
those  early  days  we  occasionally  saw  on  the  streets  of  New  Haven 
a  queer  looking  sort  of  high-seated  buggy,  proceeding  without  a 
horse,  and  the  thiT^  that  still  sticks  in  my  mind  is  the  peculiar 
look  on  the  faces  of  the  occupants.  And  the  reason  that  look 
sticks  is  because  I  now  have  to  wear  it  myself  whenever  I  need  to 
cross  one  of  those  same  streets.  Since  that  time  the  State  has 
expended  ten  or  twelve  milhons  connecting  up  those  scattered 
bits  of  "State  road",  and  we  are  not  through  yet. 

In  1905  I  got  a  little  sleepy  and  backed  off  into  a  quiet  spot 
for  a  nap.  So,  b^ng  either  too  bu^  or  too  sleepy,  like  most  of 
the  rest,  I  f^led  to  pay  much  attention  to  the  matter  of  State 
Parks  until  early  in  1914.  Then  I  took  a  walk  along  the  Connecti- 
cut shore,  rubbed  my  eyes,  and  c<^tated,  or  at  least  made  the 
attempt.  I  began  to  hear  testimony  from  others,  who,  like  my- 
self, "used  to"  go  clam-dig^ng,  picnicing,  or  camping,  along  the 
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shore,  on  the  river,  or  among  the  lakes  and  mountuns,  but  had 
been  drivai  out  from  this  or  that  familiar  spot  all  over  the  State. 
I  found  whole  lakes  and  mountain  tops  in  the  posseBcnon  of  indi< 
viduals  who  had  bought  and  pcud  for  them,  and  could  enjoy  them 
only  by  excluding  everybody  else.  I  found  the  shore  of  Loi^ 
Island  Sound  an  almost  endless  row  of  individual  vagaries,  nonde- 
script caricatures  of  habitations,  alternating  with  piiles  of  sea 
walla,  land  walls  and  hedges,  behind  which  towered  huge  piles  of 
granite,  brick  or  concrete,  which  I  judged  also  to  be  habitations, 
though  the  casual  democratic  eye  might  frequently  conclude 
otherwise.  , 

I  tried  to  imagine  the  changes  of  the  next  thirty  years,  and 
still  future  thirties,  and  very  gradvudly  I  began  to  perceive  that 
natural  scenic  beauty  and  the  unrestricted  private  ownenhip  of 
land  are  thmgs  apart,  and  quite  incompatible.  That  is,  the  small 
landowner  fairiy  clc^  the  landscape  with  his  wooden  drwuns, 
and  the  big  one  walls  it  up. 

Then  I  turned  to  the  libraries  and  halls  of  record,  and  discov- 
ered that  while  I  had  been  working  or  sleeping,  somebody  had 
been  really  thinking;  that  up  in  Massachusetts  they  have  spent 
about  twenty  millions  in  providing  samples  of  natural  beauty  for 
everybody;  over  in  New  York  the  Palisades  Park  alone  now 
comprises  twenty-six  thousand  acres  and  the  State  Foreste  in  the 
CatskUls  and  the  Adirondacks  cover  a  million  and  a  half  acres, 
half  the  size  of  our  State.  Enough?  No,  the  people  of  New  York 
State  on  Nov,  7th,  1916,  voted  to  issue  bonds  to  the  amount  of 
seven  and  a  half  millions  to  extend  the  State  Forests,  and  two  and 
a  half  millions  to  extend  the  Palisades  Park.  This  affirmative 
vote  secures  to  the  Palisades  Park  also  private  subscriptions 
amounting  to  two  and  a  half  millions  more,  makmg  a  total  of 
twelve  and  a  half  millions  this  year,  and  over  thirty  millions  de- 
voted to  State  Parks  and  Forests  in  New  York  State. 

Lining  up  these  facts  and  sighting  ahead  over  their  tops,  I 
have  formed  the  personal  opinion  that  to-morrow  will  see  State 
Parks  in  Connecticut  as  necessary  as  State  Highways  are  to-day. 
And,  remember,  that  which  is  only  personal  opinion  in  Con- 
necticut is  already  demonstrated  fact  in  Massachusetts  and  New 
York. 

Whether  that  opinion  is  right,  I  cannot  say,  but  if  it  is,  how 
much  longer  ought  we  in  Connecticut  to  continue  the  policy  of 
watchful  waitii^? 

We  have  formed  the  habit,  in  the  Land  of  Steady  Habits,  of 
sleeping  peacefully  for  nineteen  months  out  of  the  twenty-^our, 
presumably  in  the  interests  of  economy.  We  are  now  yawning 
and  stretching,  preparing  to  get  up  and  take  a  quick  look  around, 
distribute  the  accumulated  savings  of  the  nineteen  months  jiist 
passed,  and  sink  back  into  restful  slumber,  secxu^  in  the  conviction 
that  we  cannot  possibly  appropriate  as  much  in  five  months  as 
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we  might  be  tconpted  to  in  ten.  Ib  th&t  really  the  Connecticut 
ideal  <S  economy? 

It  IB  true  toat  we  have  always  got  along  somehow  without 
these  new-f angled  notions;  it  ia  true  that  we  still  iiave  "plenty  of 
wild  land  in  Connecticut;"  it  ia  true  that  many  other  mattere 
are  pressing,  and  perhaps  more  immediately  necessary.  Is  it  not 
also  true  that  we  are  merely  putting  oS  the  evil  day,  shirking  our 
plun  duty  1m  the  future,  and  doublii^  the  ultimate  cost  of  a  nec- 
ceseary  and  inevitable  work? 

One  other  fact  deserves  mention  here.  The  State  Parks  have 
already  been  likened  somewhat  to  the  State  Highways,  but  one 
important  difference  exists,  which  ^ould  not  be  overlooked. 
Engineers  have  long  talked  and  dreamed  of  a  "permanent  way," 
but  with  the  trafQc  changes  which  have  taken  place  and  those 
which  may  yet  occur,  the  permanent  way,  in  a  literal  aense,  is 
still  a  dream.  We  have  not  yet,  with  the  rmllions  expended,  beat 
able  to  build  any  such,  and  the  maintenance  of  our  beet  attempts 
runs  into  lat^  %ures.  On  the  other  hand,  a  wise  selection  of 
sites  for  Park  purposes,  and  their  careful  acqidsitjon  by  purchase 
constitutes  an  investment  by  the  State  which  is  unparalleled  in 
permanence,  and  which  nothing  short  of  National  disaster  can 
BUbetantiaily  impair.  So  long  as  the  State  of  Connecticut  8U> 
vives  the  clash  of  human  progress,  and  perhaps  even  after  that, 
the  lands  now  or  to  be  purchased  will  increase  in  value,  rather 
than  the  contrary.  They  will  never  wear  out,  and  when  Nature 
goes  out  of  fashion,  numkind  will  be  obsolete. 

We  have  paid  with  bond  issues  for  improv^nents  which  are 
not  and  cannot  yet  be  pennanent,  and  we  are  trying  to  solve  the 
Park  problem  with  the  remnants  of  current  revenues.  Is  this  the 
Connecticut  ideal  of  financial  propriety? 


Policy  of  th«  CoRuniMion. 

It  should  be  the  fixed  policy  of  the  Park  Commisaon  to  secure 
the  greatest  possible  value  for  each  dollar  of  the  public  funds  ex- 
pended, mih  the  least  possible  disturbance  of  the  private  interests 
involved. 

If  it  were  possible  to  lay  down  fixed  rules  by  which  to  achieve 
this  laudable  purpose,  our  labors  would  be  greatly  lightened,  but 
there  seems  to  be  yet  no  Complete  Manual  for  State  Park  Com- 
nussions,  and  in  the  absence  of  absolute  knowledge  we  must  rely 
largely  on  opinion,  which  is  generally  unsafe  as  soon  as  it  becomes 
fix^. 

It  may  be  Sfud,  then,  that  the  policy  of  the  Commission,  in  its 
multifarious  details,  like  the  Park  syst^Q  itself,  should  have  a 
natural  growth  rather  than  an  arbitrary  and  precise  definition. 
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It  has  been  said,  forcibly  but  not  irrevereatly,  that  when  God 
Ahnighty  waata  to  make  a  squash,  He  does  it  in  three  monthB, 
but  for  an  oak  tree,  He  takes  a  hundred  yeara. 

However,  it  ia  quite  possible,  and  perhaps  necessary,  to  formu- 
late certfun  working  principles  which  may  serve  until  we  can  make 
better.  Furthermore,  lackii^  the  means  to  do  very  much,  we 
must  still  continue  to  talk. 

The  purchase  of  land  for  park  purposes  by  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut is  rather  widely  differentiated  from  an  ordinary  tnun^er 
of  title  between  individuals,  and  the  new  oonditions  introduced 
require  some  special  consideration.  Perhaps  the  first  and  most 
notable  difference  is  that  the  State  has  plenty  of  time.  For  park 
purposes,  the  State  can  proceed  slowly,  and  for  any  given  fute 
complete  realization  may  require  a  lifetime  of  systematic  effort, 
according  to  some  definite  and  preconceived  plan,  which  itself 
might  require  adaptation  to  changing  conditions  in  the  course  of 
such  a  period.  If  prices  of  singte  holdings  advance  meanwhile, 
the  State  is  also  growing  richer  meanwhile.  So  long  aa  the  State 
grows  in  wealth  and  population,  the  land  itself,  which  cannot  be 
appreciably  added  to,  must  in  general  command  a  higher  price; 
but  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  such  increase  in  price  can 
proceed  faster  than  the  cause  which  produces  it.  Local  causes 
may  somewhat  disturb  the  operation  of  this  principle  in  particular 
cases,  but  in  State-wide  appUcation  it  should  be  fairly  safe.  Care 
must  be  taken  here  to  distinguish  between  individual  holdings  in 
a  given  park  project,  and  individual  selected  sites  in  the  Park 
sjnitem  of  the  State,  to  which  such  a  principle  does  not  apply. 
&]ch  examples  of  natural  beauty  may  be  compared  to  the  great 
works  of  art  of  the  old  masters,  whose  price  is  greatly  affected  by 
their  rarity  and  our  inabihty  to  reproduce  them  at  any  cost. 
The  growtii  of  wealth  and  cultivation  of  taste  in  America  has 
enonnously  increased  the  market  valuation  of  such  works  of  art 
in  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  the  influence  of  such  growth  in  the 
rest  of  the  States  around  us  on  the  market  valuation  of  our  own 
choicest  sites  must  continue  to  be  precisely  »milar  in  its  effect. 
For  these  reasons  delay  in  be^nning  is  likely  to  be  expensive, 
and  again  at  a  later  st^e,  may  be  the  wisest  course. 

If  here  and  there  an  owner  puts  a  valuation  upon  his  holdii^ 
which  seems  to  the  Commission  to  be  unreasonable  or  maoifesUy 
in  excess  of  surrounding  valuations,  the  course  of  action  admits  of 
at  least  two  alternatives.  If  the  tract  is  so  situated  in  relation  to 
preceding  purchases  as  not  to  be  immediately  necessary,  and  if 
no  costly  buildii^  or  improvements  are  being  added  to  it,  the 
State  can  wait.  In  such  case,  however,  there  is  room  for  argument 
if  the  property  should  not  pay  a  tax  on  at  least  the  price  offered 
by  the  Commission.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  State  should  be 
able  to  purchase  any  tract  of  land  at  its  assessed  valuation,  because, 
for  one  reason,  natural  scenic  beauty  is  not  yet  the  basis  upon 
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which  taxes  am  aseesaed;  but  it  does  mean  that  the  State  has  in 
the  power  of  taxation  a  remedy  which,  mi^t  find  application,  and 
which  the  individual  lacks. 

If  use  of  the  tract  seems  immediately  essential  to  the  public, 
or  if  new  buildings  upon  it  are  proposed  or  begun,  it  might  becone 
necessary  to  resort  to  the  power  of  eminent  domain,  granted  by 
the  Assembly  of  1915.  This  power,  which  the  public  hates  and 
resents  when  used  by  a  corporation  even  in  the  name  of  public 
necessity,  a  feeling  sometimes  reflected  in  heavy  awards  by  syra- 
pathetic  appraisers,  is  now  to  be  used  only  for  the  public  benefit, 
in  an  effort  to  reduce  the  public  expenditure.  It  should  never 
be  invoked  milesa  the  conditions  are  such  that  public  opinion  will 
support  ita  use,  but  it  should  be  used  fearlessly  when  such  con- 
ditions arise. 

It  was  at  first  surmised,  and  your  experience  has  already  coo- 
firmed  that  surmise,  that  in  certain  cases,  eapeci^y  in  the  first 
tracts  to  be  acquired  in  a  ^ven  project,  the  indirect  method  of 
purchase,  through  agents  not  known  to  represent  the  State,  would 
most  lairiy  establish  the  current  or  market  value,  and  furnish  the 
most  reliable  basis  for  jut^ment  of  other  values  in  the  vicinity; 
but  this  method  seldom  admits  of  general  application  where  many 
holdings  are  involved. 

The  taking  of  options  is  another  common  method  in  ordinary 
practice,  which  for  the  State  seems  less  frequently  deaitsble  than 
was  at  first  supposed.  An  owner  will  seldom  grant  an  option  on 
terms  as  favorable  as  he  would  name  for  spot  cash,  and  the  veiy 
word  sometimes  suggest  a  large  development  of  some  unknown 
sort  and  a  potent  reason  for  holding  on.  In  view  of  the  otfaa 
great  powers  entrusted  to  the  Conunisuon,  the  power  to  take 
options  was  perhaps  wisely  withheld. 

The  great  thing,  which  may  be  developed  into  a  policy,  is  to 
select  the  best  sites,  determine  as  nearly  as  may  be  their  natural 
boundaries,  and  then  with  all  available  means  check  any  furti^ 
building  or  private  development  within  their  limits.  The  in- 
creasing wealth  of  the  State  may  confidently  be  relied  upon  to 
cover  the  normal  or  average  rise  in  value  of  the  remaining  holdings, 
but  it  can  never  keep  pace  »ith  the  znason  and  carpenter. 

It  is  only  too  apparent  that  any  intelligent  triplication  of 
these  or  any  other  principles  involves  an  adequate  sup^dy  of 
fimds,  without  which  all  posable  courses  of  action  reduce  to  the 
tangle  one  of  inaction. 


Values,  Real  end  SenUmuital. 

A  volume  or  two  could  easily  be  written  imder  this  bead,  and 
many  volumes  have  been,  most  of  which  I  have  not  read.    Few 
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vords  are  8o  loosely  loed.  or  so  tittle  understood;  and  with  no 
Bort  of  pretension  to  a  real  knowledge  of  the  subject,  a  few  words 
seem  to  be  called  for  concerning  the  real  value  of  natural  scenic 
beauty.  Without  attempting  to  defend  the  use  or  misuse  of  that 
term,  I  will  use  it  here  simply  to  mean  the  smallest  number  of 
dollars  necessary  to  acquire  a  good  legal  title  to  the  land  which 
contains  or  commands  the  natural  beauty  referred  to. 

The  various  factors  which  determine  such  real  value  will  in- 
clude the  degree  of  rarity  of  that  special  feature,  its  location,  its 
possible  -utility  for  commercial  purposes,  the  owner's  tastes  and 
his  ability  to  gratify  them,  the  number  of  possible  purchasers, 
and  the  temporary  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  itself.  There 
may  be  others,  but  the  complexity  of  the  problem  is  sufficiently 


In  the  case  of  an  ordinary  farm,  or  a  city  lot,  where  possible 
purchasers  are  many,  and  the  market  is  free,  it  is  commonly  held 
that  a  pubUc  auction  and  actual  sale  to  the  highest  bidder  suffici- 
ently  establishes  the  real  value,  and  this  method  is  frequently  also 
the  court  of  last  resort  in  the  case  of  works  of  art,  or  personal 
property,  but  the  difficulty  and  absurdity  of  thus  attempting  to 
eetabli^  the  real  value  of  Niagara  Falls  or  the  Grand  Canyon 
should  require  no  demonstration. 

Yet  I  have  often  been  told  that  any  other  notion  of  real  value 
is  purely  sentimental,  imt^inary  and  non-existont. 

An  artist  friend  of  mine  afiirms  the  existence  of  certMn  mate- 
rialists, who,  "if  they  could  have  their  way,  would  scrape  this 
green  earth  down  to  the  bare  brown  dirt,  run  it  all  into  gold  dollars, 
and  have  them  all  raked  up  into  neat  little  piles,  with  every  man 
sitting  on  his  own  pile,  making  faces  at  his  neighbor."  I  trust  my 
friend  has  overstated  this,  but  my  own  acquuntance  is  still  limited, 
and  I  do  occasionally  meet  one  of  the  family. 

We  are  now  beholding,  with  every  manifestation  of  horror  and 
amazement,  the  rapid  aad  uncontrollable  shrinkage  of  that  little 
gold  dollar.  It  looks  tike  the  same  old  dollar,  but  it  will  buy  only 
about  fifty  cents  worth  of  chicken  feed,  and  we  may  yet  have 
something  to  team  about  real  value. 

In  my  own  opinion,  the  only  land  which  possesses  refU  value 
for  the  purposes  of  a  State  Park  is  ttiat  which  contains  or  conuoaads 
some  striking  feature  of  natural  beauty  or,  historic  association, 
and  that  opinion,  while  it  is  not  fixed,  mil  have  to  serve  me  until 
someone  advances  a  better  one. 

In  many  minds  the  word  park  is  so  closely  associated  with  the 
word  city,  that  a  very  considerable  effort  is  required  to  substitute 
the  new  idea  contwned  in  the  two  words  "State  Park."  Now  the 
city  park  must  of  necessity  be  located  in  or  near  the  city,  and  the 
chances  for  including  much  natural  beauty  are  comparatively  few. 
Nature  usually  has  to  be  assisted  by  art,  which  also  costs  money, 
and  must  tdways  be  relatively  pimy  in  its  effects.    The  idea  of  the 
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State  Park  is  much  more  closely  allied  to  the  idea  of  the  National 
Park,  and  the  Act  of  1913  repeatedly  enumerates  the  purposes  cf 
public  recreation,  preservation  of  natural  beauty,  or  hiatoiic  asso- 
dation,  and  for  purposes  piu^Iy  of  recreation,  Uie  decided  prefer- 
ence ^own  by  tiie  public  for  places  of  natural  beauty,  wh^  free 
choice  is  possible,  admits  of  no  doubt. 

It  is  my  own  opinion  that  the  only  means  of  establishing  real 
values  of  such  property  in  Connecticut  must  continue  to  be  either 
by  agreement  between  the  owner  and  purchaser,  or,  in  ihe  lack 
of  such  agreement,  by  the  agreement  of  disinterested  appraiseta. 
A  State  Park  Commission  would  seem  to  constitute  just  such  a 
body  of  disinterested  appraisers,  and  in  Massachusetts  the  various 
Commiseiona  in  charge  of  State  Parks  are  clothed  with  authoiity 
to  do  their  own  appraising  and  to  take,  in  the  name  of  the  State, 
any  lands  required  at  the  price  fixed  by  such  appraisal.  They  are 
somehow  supposed  to  be  exceptionally  qualified  by  their  previous 
experience,  and  to  be  personally  dOsinterested.  An  aggrieved 
owner  has,  of  course,  the  usual  redress  in  the  coiuts.  But  Massa- 
cfausetts  is  so  radical.  Here  in  Connecticut  we  much  prefer  to 
make  a  separate  affair  of  every  case  as  it  arisea,  with  a  new  set  of 
appraisers,  who  are  Ukely  to  be  entirely  free  from  prejudice  if 
they  know  nothing  about  the  matter. 

The  State  Park  Commission  of  Connecticut,  however,  stands 
in  an  unusual  position  in  having  the  whole  State  under  considera- 
tion, and  it«  rapidly  increasing  knowledge  of  comparative  values, 
with  the  confidence  bom  of  that  knowledge,  and  ita  ability  to  act 
or  wait  patiently,  will  soon  give  it  an  immeasurable  advantage 
over  the  individual,  or  even  the  professional  dealer  in  r^ 
estate. 

For  the  State  Park  Commismon,  the  question  is  not  then  "Is 
that  such  a  price  as  I  would  pay  as  an  individual  for  that  property, 
with  the  expectation  of  a  future  profitable  sale,"  but  rather, 
"Will  the  Park  system  of  the  State  ever  be  complete  or  sati^actory 
without  that  property,  and,  if  not,  is  there  any  likelihood  that  the 
price  now  asked  can  ever  be  reduced?"  It  must  be  evident,  also, 
that  once  the  choice  of  site  is  made,  there  should  be  no  beedtatiofl 
in  using  all  available  fimds  in  purchases  which  wiU  arrest  furtiia 
development,  at  the  lowest  prices  obtainable,  with  the  certainty 
tiiat  such  action  alone  will  be  the  truest  economy. 

The  full  force  of  the  foregoing  principles  will  not  be  n 
by  the  holders  of  selected  sites  until  the  Commission,  by  o 
and  long-continued  action  shall  have  demonstrated  ita  unusual 
powers,  but  it  is  not  too  early  for  the  Conunis^on  to  formulate 
and  assert  such  principles,  or,  if  you  please,  opinions. 

If  these  principles  are  sound,  or  the  opinions  right,  they  fumisb 
a  practical  aid  in  the  difficult  task  of  selecting  toe  first  sites  for 
acquisition;  namely,  those  which,  desirable  in  tbemsdves,  seem 
most  in  danger  of  immediate  fur^er  developmoit,  Mid  include 
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within  their  boundaries  a  considerable  proportion  of  undeveloped 
boldli^  which  are  now  for  B^e  at  prices  within  the  limits  of  the 
funds  available.  Ajntmg  Bucb  dtes,  further  preference  may  be 
given  to  those  which  possess  umque  or  extremely  rare  features, 
or  to  those  which  will  in  the  shortest  time  be  avMlable  to  the 
greatest  number. 

In  accordance  with  these  principles,  a  list  of  nine  selected 
Mtes  has  been  prepared  for  your  approval,  upon  which  it  is  recom- 
mended that  purchases  should  be  b^un  or  continued  as  soon  as 
the  necessary  funds  are  secured.  A  general  statement  of  these 
sites  is  submitted  herewith  under  another  head. 


Lands  Acquired. 

Shbewood  Islamb  Wbbtport 

The  first  purchase  of  land  under  the  Act  of  1913  was  recorded 
in  the  Town  of  Westport  on  Dec.  22,  1914,  and  secured  to  tite 
State  of  Connecticut  about  five  acres  of  salt  meadow  and  beach 
sand  at  the  easterly  end  of  the  tract  known  as  Sherwood  Island, 
which  is  here  separated  from  the  mainland  only  by  a  small  tidal 
creek.  Across  this  creek,  to  the  east,  is  a  small  tract  of  two  or 
three  acres  held  by  the  Town  of  Westport  as  a  public  beach, 
known  as  Greens  Farms  Park,  or  the  old  Indian  burying  ground. 
This  Town  Park  includes  an  attractive  bit  of  sandy  bluff  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  feet  above  high  water,  and  three  hundred  feet  or 
more  of  good  bathing  beach.  It  is  connected  with  the  highway 
by  a  short  drive  along  the  creek,  at  a  point  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
south  from  the  Greens  Faima  R,  R.  Station.  In  addition  to  the 
first  tract,  four  other  purchases  have  been  made,  all  of  the  same 
character,  that  is,  without  any  upland,  but  securing  frontage  on 
the  Sound.  The  total  frontage  of  the  State's  present  holdings  is 
about  eighteen  hundred  feet,  and  the  acreage  as  shown  by  the 
deeds  about  fourteen  and  three-quarters.  These  purchases  are 
not  all  contiguous,  and  all  efforts  to  obtain  the  intervening  hofd- 
ings  have  so  far  been  unsuccessful. 

Large  tracts  of  undeveloped  and  desirable  upland  lie  directly 
to  the  west,  but  the  funds  available  have  been  entirely  inadequate 
to  meet  the  prices  at  which  such  land  is  now  held.  The  name  of 
W.  H.  Burr,  of  Westport,  will  remain  inseparably  linked  with  the 
first  purchases  on  Sherwood  Island,  as  they  paf»ed  to  the  State 
through  his  local  knowledge  and  good  offices,  and  he  is  thus  the 
grantor  of  record.  The  name  of  Misa  Edith  Kendall,  of  New 
York,  also  deserves  mention,  as  that  of  one  who  willingly  trans- 
ferred her  holdmg  of  four  acres  to  the  State  upon  the  ba^  of 
actu&l  cost  to  her. 
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HmtD  Pabk,  East  ELampton 

About  eight  miles  below  Middletown  and  two  miles  below 
Mid^e  Haddam,  in  the  Town  of  East  Hampton  (fonneriy 
.Chatham),  six  purchases  of  land  have  been  made,  covering  455 
acres,  with  about  6,000  feet  of  frontage  on  the  Connecticut  River. 
The  tracts  are  not  all  contiguous,  but  no  serious  obstacles  to 
further  actjuigitions  are  apparent,  and  the  satisfactory  completion 
of  this  project  seems  assured. 

The  chaxacter  of  the  topography  is  unusually  rough  and 
broken,  due  to  the  rock  formation,  which  is  principally  an  eruptive 
granite  gneiss  with  many  irre^lar  p^matite  veins,  scone  of 
which  have  been  worked  for  feld^>ar.  The  river  bank  is  steep  and 
high,  running  up  sharply  from  the  narrow  flood  terrace  for  a 
hundred  feet  or  more  and  then  sloping  more  gently  back  to  heights 
of  three  or  four  hundred  feet.  The  surface  is  mostly  wooded, 
mixed  hardwoods  prevailing,  in  all  stages  of  growth.  Some  of 
the  higher  pomts  are  in  open  pasture  and  yield  many  fine  views 
of  the  river  and  surrounding  country.  Some  of  the  more  striking 
natural  features  include  Split  Bock,  a  bare  ledge  above  tiie  tree 
tops,  with  a  nearly  vertical  cleft  two  or  three  feet  wide,  viable 
for  miles  below  on  the  river,  and  a  well-known  landmark  to 
river  men;  Flat  Rock,  a  natural  landing  on  the  river  bank,  and 
Hurd  Brook,  a  small  stream  which  has  cut  for  itself  a  deep  gorge 
on  its  way  to  the  river,  still  shaded  by  a  fine  growth  of  old  hem- 
lock, as  it  should  be.  This  spot  is  locally  known  as  Glen  Hurd, 
and  has  loi^  been  a  favorite  with  picnic  parties  on  the  river. 
The  name  of  Brook  and  Park  is  taken  from  the  Hurd  family,  who 
came  here  from  Massachusetts  about  the  time  of  the  first  aettie- 
ment  of  Middle  Haddam,  which  was  in  1710.  Marks  of  thor 
occupancy  still  remain  in  the  form  of  an  old  dock  on  the  river 
front  and  two  small  dams  on  the  brook.  A  number  of  sturdy  old 
white  oaks  must  certainly  date  back  to  an  early  period  of  the 
settlement,  but  their  enonnous  lateral  branches  tell  the  forests 
that  they  are  not  survivors  of  the  first  growth. 

The  first  purchase  of  150  acres,  including  the  brook  and  dock, 
was  made  from  Mr.  Russel  Dart,  a  lineal  descendant  of  Jacob 
Hurd,  whose  summer  home  is  at  Middle  Haddun,  and  in  recog- 
nition of  the  name  chosen  by  the  Commission,  Mr.  Dart  gave  the 
sum  of  two  thousand  dollars  to  be  used  at  the  discretion  of  tiie 
Commission  in  such  betterments  and'  restorations  aa  he  had 
himself  loi^  planned  to  make.  With  this  fund  the  greater  part 
of  the  old  road  leading  from  the  highway  to  the  dock,  nearly  a 
mile,  has  been  repaired,  10,000  red  and  white  pines  have  been 
planted  on  a  slope  facing  the  river  which  had  recently  been  cut 
over,  the  dams  on  the  brook  are  being  restored,  and  the  old  dock 
improved  for  the  convenience  of  small  boats. 

Hurd  Park  is  designed  principally  as  a  river  park,  but  the 
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highway  which  forms  the  eastern  boundary  is  gradually  being 
improved  by  the  State,  and  will  no  doubt  eventually  connect 
with  the  river  settlements  betow.  It  is  at  present  in  good  condi- 
tion from  Middle  Haddam  new^y  to  the  Park.  The  river  frontage 
secured  is  the  fiist  step  in  preserving  the  natural  beauty  of  the 
lower  river,  and  should  be  not  looked  upon  as  an  isolated  unit, 
but  as  a  {Hirt  of  a  comprehensive  and  far-reaching  plan. 

Mt.  Tom,  LrrcHFisu),  Morris  and  Washinqton 

The  Act  of  1915  concerning  Mt,  Tom  State  Park  ia  not  yet  in 
effect,  owing  to  the  fact  that  one  or  more  of  the  heirs  of  Mr.  SeuCF 
are  located  in  Bavaria,  and  the  state  of  war  existing  in  Europe 
has  so  far  made  it  impossible  to  get  the  signatures  required. 
The  original  gift  is  therefore  still  in  charge  of  the  State  Forester, 
but  as  the  intention  of  the  Act  is  clear,  it  may  be  here  considered 
aa  a  part  of  the  State  Park  system.  Though  the  State  accepted 
the  gift  by  special  Act  of  the  Assembly  in  1911,  the  donor,  Mr. 
Charles  H.  Senff  of  new  York,  being  then  living,  the  deed  of  con- 
veyance had  not  been  signed  by  him  at  thp  time  of  his  death, 
during  the  summer  of  that  year,  and  his  intention  was  carried 
into  effect  by  his  widow,  Gustavia  A.  SenS,  in  April,  1913.  The 
deed  recites  clearly  that  Mrs.  Senff  personally  had  paid  into  the 
estate  the  sum  at  which  the  Mt.  Tom  prof)erty  was  appraised, 
and  it  is  at  least  open  to  question  whether  the  other  heirs  are 
concerned  in  any  way.  The  gift  was  actually  from  Mrs.  Senff, 
acting  on  behalf  of  her  late  husband,  and  bo  far  as  known  to  me, 
was  ^d  first  gift  to  the  State  of  land  valued  chiefly  for  its  natural 
beauty.  It  would  be  interesting,  were  it  possible,  to  trace  the 
subtle  influence  of  Mr.  Senff's  thought  upon  the  Assembly  which 
in  1913  established  the  present  Park  Commission. 

.  The  tract  consists  of  about  180  acres  of  woodland,  lying  in  the 
three  towns  of  Litchfield,  Morris  and- Washington,  and  includes 
the  summit  of  Mt.  Tom.  The  deed  of  gift  expressly  provides  that 
the  State  shall  keep  the  lands  in  perpetuity  as  a  State  Park  and 
Forest  Rraerve,  and  shall  maintain  in  good  repair  the  observation 
tower  on  the  summit,  or  shall  erect  in  its  place  a  structure  at 
least  equally  as  good  as  the  present  tower,  which  may  be  used  for 
the  same  purpose,  and  keep  the  same  in  good  repair  in  perpetuity, 
and  if  these  conditions  are  not  observed,  the  entire  grant  is  to 
revert  to  the  devisees  of  Mr.  Senff,  or  their  heirs. 

The  tower  referred  to  is  a  brac^  and  anchored  four  post 
wooden  structure  with  an  open  platform  twenty-five  feet  above 
the  groimd,  built  in  1888  from  the  design  of  Prof.  H.  S.  Munroe 
of  <5)lumbia  College,  a  resident  of  Litchfield,  with  the  financial 
assistance  of  other  residents.  The  design  is  Htill  good,  but  the 
wood  is  weak,  and  the  structure  should  be  replaced  by  one  of  a 
more  permanent  type. 
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The  summit  of  Mt.  T<Rn  is  1,325  feet  above  sea  level,  or  125 
feet  hi^er  than  the  MassachusettB  mountain  of  the  same  name, 
which  ifl  aleo  a  State  Park.  The  view  fnnn  the  tower  oo  a  clear 
day  is  very  fine  and  includes  the  blue  peaks  of  the  Taconics.  thirty 
miles  north  and  west  and  partly  in  Masachusetts.  An  old  high- 
way leads  over  the  western  flfmk,  but  is  not  in  good  condition  and 
the  summit  is  best  reached  on  foot  either  from  Morris  Station 
(Shepaug  R.  R.)  on  the  south,  or  from  Mr.  Tom  Pond  on  the 
north,  in  either  case  about  one  mile,  with  a  rise  of  four  or  five 
hundred  feet  and  a  very  good  trail  through  the  woods.  The 
topographic  map  shows  the  Pond  as  about  fifty  acres  in  area, 
though  it  appears  rather  larger  on  the  ground.  It  is  fed  almost 
^titily  by  springs,  and  is  deep  and  clear.  A  number  of  summer 
cottages  line  the  southern  and  eastern  shores,  with  the  highway 
on  the  north  and  west  which  will  eventually  be  improved  l^  the 
State  to  connect  Litchfield  and  New  Milford. 

In  1915  the  Park  Commission  acquired  by  purchase  about 
twenty  acres  adjoining  the  SenfF  tract  and  having  330  feet  frontage 
Km  the  Fond.  Several  good  springs  occur  on  this  tract,  and  the 
mte  is  well  suited  for  camping  purposes,  though  more  frontage  on 
the  Pond  is  much  needed. 

Considerable  time  will  be  required  here  to  reach  satisfactory 
natural  boundaries,  but  there  has  been  yet  no  expensive  private 
development.  No  thistworthy  maps  even  of  the  Senff  pft  are 
obtainable,  and  a  survey  of  the  whole  territory  is  much  needed. 
The  forest  growth  on  the  moimtain  is  of  good  sise,  but  seriously 
damf^d  by  recent  fires  and  the  chestnuf  blight. 


Recent  Acquisitions. 

Since  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  Sept.  30,  1910,  with  whiefa 
this  report  ie  supposed  to  end,  the  purchase  of  a  seventy  acre 
tract  in  the  Town  of  WashiuRton  ha«  secured  to  the  public  an- 
other fine  lookout  point  on  the  Bummit  of  Mt.  Bushnell,  over- 
looking Lake  Waramaug  from  the  south,  and  a  remarkable  spring 
discovered  and  improved  by  the  late  Mr.  Dayton  Bumham  in  the 
vertical  face  of  a  granite  ledge.  This  tract  has  long  been  opai 
and  enjoyed  by  the  public  through  the  courtesy  of  the  owner, 
to  whom  its  acquisition  by  the  State  would  no  doubt  have  beei 
pleasing.    A  fuller  description  must  be  left  to  a  future  report. 

A  half  acre  with  lake  frontage  and  a  small  cottage  has  beea 
added  to  the  holdings  at  Mt.  Tom. 

Nine  other  tracts  in  five  towns  are  at  jiresent  undo*  coi^dna- 
tion,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  well-known  summit  of 
1^6  Haystack,  in  Norfolk.  The  current  appropriation  covers  ibe 
prices  at  which  these  tracts  are  held,  but  if  th^  are  all  acquired 
Httle  will  be  left,  and  if  some  still  more  favorable  opporhuiity 
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should  arise,  the  Commiseion  would  be  powerless  to  meet  it. 
They  are  all  desirsble,  and  the  prices  asked  not  unreasonable, 
but  und^  the  circumstances  the  action  of  the  Commission  must 
be  slow. 

Use  of  the  Lands  Acquired. 

All  of  the  fdtee  upon  which  acquisitions  have  besun  have  long 
been  local  favorites  and  more  or  leas  used  by  the  public,  and  such 
use  has  naturally  continued.  No  special  effort  has  been  made  to 
encourage  a  wider  use,  as  it  has  been  felt  that  in  the  fragmentary 
and  incomplete  condition  of  the  various  projects,  the  result  might 
be  disappointing  to  the  public,  and  might  unnecessarily  compli- 
cate the  work  of  further  acquisition.  Sherwood  Island,  especially, 
is  yet  unfitted  for  anything  but  the  most  local  use.  Hurd  Park 
contains  many  attractive  camping  sites,  and  several  small  parties 
have  been  in  for  short  periods.  The  twenty  acre  purchase  at 
Mt.  Tom  has  been  used  by  campers  for  several  years,  and  was 
occupied  for  five  weela  during  the  past  season  by  the  Waterbury 
Council,  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  some  350  boys  in  all  having  be^ti 
in  camp  for  varying  short  periods,  with  m  average  of  about  80 
at  all  times.  The  camp  was  a  model  one  in  many  respects,  and 
the  success  of  this  first  large  camp  on  a  State  Park  was  very  en- 
couraging  to  the  Commission.  The  boys  devoted  a  half  hour 
each  day  to  the  improvement  of  the  site,  cutting  brush,  drMmng 
swamps,  and  generally  trimming  and  clearing  up  around  the 
camp.  Swimming,  woodcraft  and  the  care  of  the  forest,  map- 
malang,  first  aid  to  the  injured,  etc.,  were  among  the  many  useful 
subjects  tsi^ht,  and  perhaps  the  lesson  of  greatest  value  was  that 
all  useful  knowledge  is  not  to  be  had  from  the  study  of  books  in  a 
schoolroom.  Mr.  C.  F.  Northrup,  their  Scout  Executive,  has 
applied  for,  and  been  granted,  similar  privities  for  the  season 
,of  1917,  and  is  planning  for  ten  weeks  mstead  of  five,  with  tents 
for  a  hundred  boys.  Extensive  improvements,  including  road 
and  dock  building,  have  been  proposed  by  Mr.  Northrup,  at  the 
Scouts'  expense,  and  approved  by  the  Conunission.  The  White 
Memorial  Foundation,  of  Litchfield,  has  contributed,  through 
the  Park  Commission,  Uie  sum  of  two  hundred  dollars  toward 
these  improvements. 

The  Hartford  Council,  B.  S.  A.,  has  carefully  considered  Hurd 
Park  for  the  camp  of  1917,  but  decided  that  the  river  was  un- 
suitable for  the  swimming  lessons  which  are  an  important  feature 
of  such  camps.  The  impurity  of  the  water  and  the  swift  tidal 
currents  which  might  be  dangerous  for  small  banners,  were  the 
objections  specified. 

It  is  to  be  r^retted  that  the  State  cannot  at  once  meet  this 
application  with  a  choice  of  several  suitable  sites.  The  Hartford 
Qmncil  has  been  using  a  small  lot  of  about  one  acre  on  Columbia 
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Lake,  in  the  town  of  that  name,  where  the  rental  is  high,  and  little 
real  freedom  poesible.  The  Boy  Scouts  will  soon  be  the  natimU 
guardians  of  our  parks  and  forests,  and  the  rapid  growth  of  the 
movement  is  one  of  the  most  hopeful  agos  of  these  dubious  times. 
Every  acquisition  of  State  lands  will  be  helpful  to  the  Scouts,  but 
their  special  requirements  for  large  camp  sites  should  receive 
attention  at  the  earliest  p<^sib]e  moment. 

No  general  rules  or  regulations  for  the  use  of  the  State  Parks 
have  yet  been  framed,  and  so  far  the  conditions  do  not  seem  to  de- 
mand it.  It  has  been  found  in  the  past  sufficiently  difficult  to  frame 
good  laws  to  correct  existing  abuses,  and  the  ei^ierience  of  the 
Commission  has  not  yet  suggested  the  rules  which  may  be  re- 
quired, nor  those  which  can  be  enforced. 

For  a  considerable  period,  under  present  conditions,  scHne 
temporary  or  trivial  damage  to  the  State  Parks  is  likely  to  occur; 
rubbish  may  be  strewed,  trees  cut  or  injured,  or  fires  started,  but 
nobody  ia  going  to  do  any  serious  harm  to  the  laud  itself,  and  it 
is  doubtful  if  the  mere  posting  of  rules  would  do  much  to  prevent 
minor  injuries.  In  general,  ^oee  who  most  need  such  rules  are 
the  least  likely  to  heed  them  unless  the  police  are  at  hand.  The 
only  po^ible  reliance  for  the  possible  abuses  at  present  must  lie 
in  the  weight  of  public  opinion,  which  must  be  duly  diocked 
before  it  b^ins  to  work. 


Development  and  Maintenance. 

For  a  city  park,  in  constant  and  dajly  use  by  large  numbers  of 
people  of  all  sorts,  the  problems  of  development  and  maintenance 
are  complicated  and  expensive.  In  the  case  of  the  State  Parks, 
it  may  be  quite  otherwise,  provided  we  will  only  work  with  Nature 
instead  of  against  her,  and  if  the  Porks  themselves  are  sufficiently 
large  and  numerous. 

We  have  already  learned  that  natunU  scenic  beauty  is  hdd  at 
a  high  figure  in  Connecticut,  and  for  a  long  time  to  come  it  will 
be  much  safer  to  use  all  available  funds  in  buying  more,  latiter 
theii  in  tinkerii^  with  what  we  already  have.  Art,  much  art, 
and  good  art,  is  urgently  needed  in  a  city  i>ark,  but  only  the  highest 
art,  m  a  State  Park,  can  avoid  the  artificial.  It  wUl  pay  to  go 
slow  in  development. 

Maintenance  is  a  little  different.  How  much  maintenance 
does  the  Connecticut  farmer  allow  for  his  woodlot?  To  ju<^  by 
appearances,  not  much.  Suppose  we  admit  that  he  allows  some- 
■wbai  too  little,  and  that  the  State  Parka  will  require  somewhat 
more.    Much  or  little,  where  shall  it  come  from? 

Certain  dtes  recommended  for  purchase  by  tiie  State  are  now 
producers  of  revenue,  in  some  cases,  large  revenue,  and  it  has 
even  been  suggested  that  under  State  control  such  sites  might 
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eventually  pay  a  return  upon  their  first  cost.  The  people  of 
Connecticut  are,  or  iiave  been,  noted  for  thrift,  and  we  like  to 
think  that  a  thing  "pays."  Now  the  State  Park  8yst^n  ie  going 
to  pay,  and  pay  enormoualy,  but  the  dividends  will  not  accrue 
directly,  in  gold  dollars,  to  the  State  Treasury.  The  State  High- 
ways have  paid  over  and  over,  in  the  increased  value  of  real  estate 
due  to  their  construction,  and  if  this  added  value  cannot  be  re- 
duced to  precise  figures  it  is  none  the  less  real,  and  the  State  has 
benefited  accordingly.  It  ia  possible  that  there  are  loca,litie8  in 
the  State  where  the  establishment  of  a  State  Park  would  work  an 
injury  to  neighboring  holdings,  but  it  is  extremely  unlikely  that 
such  sites  will  need  to  be  chosen  by  the  Ckimmission,  and  it  may 
be  feEirleesly  asserted  that  a  comprehensive  system  of  State  Parks 
is  going  to  benefit  the  State  as  a  whole.  If  that  is  true,  then  the 
State  as  a  whole  should  manifestly  bear  the  burden  of  the  first 
cost,  which  after  all  is  trifling  compared  to  the  assessed  valuation 
of  the  real  estate  benefited. 

But  it  is  also  a  fair  proposition  that  after  the  first  cost  has  been 
met,  the  burden  of  maintenance  should  be  borne  largely,  if  not 
entirely,  by  those  who  use  the  Parks.  The  people  of  Connecticut 
are  not  paupers ;  they  are  abundantly  able  to  pay  for  their  recrea- 
tion, and  are  fully  accustomed  to  doing  so.  They  cannot,  however, 
take  the  first  step  and  provide  the  lands  necessary  as  individufds, 
and  must  for  this  purpose  act  collectively,  through  their  duly 
elected  representatives.  It  is  not  proposed  to  charge  an  admittance 
to  the  Parks,  but  the  purpose  of  public  recreation,  included  in  the 
Act  of  1913,  is  a  broad  one,  and  may  justly  be  held  to  include 
more  than  a  stroll  through  a  shady  path  or  an  admiring  look  at  a 
sheet  of  water.  Not  all  of  our  fellow-citizens  take  to  that  sort  of 
thing,  and  the  Park  Commission  must  take  people  as  they  are, 
rather  than  as  some  of  them  think  the  rest  should  be. 

From  the  various  forms  of  recreation  to  which  the  pubhc  is  at 
present  accustomed,  a  considerable  revenue  results  to  the  owners 
of  the  land  used  for  such  purposes,  and  there  is  no  apparent  reason 
for  the  State  to  interfere  with  established  and  harmless  customs, 
or  to  overlook  the  revenue,  which  should  eventually  be  so  ad- 
justed aa  to  meet  the  maintenance  cost  of  the  whole  system.  It  ' 
IS  of  course  understood  that  no  source  of  revenue  shoiiid  be  con- 
sidered which  would  work  any  injury  to  or  disfigure  the  Parks 
themselves,  whose  natural  bt^uty  and  benefit  to  all  miut  be 
carefully  protected  by  the  Commissioa.  The  general  principle 
is  stated  here  only  as  an  opinion,  which  is  open  to  discussion. 

Legislation  RaconunendMl. 

If  the  principle  above  stated  is  approved,  then  the  Park  Com- 
mission should  be  vested  with  the  authority,  which  it  now  lacks, 
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to  lease  for  limited  periods,  aad  for  gpedfied  purposee,  sucb  piH^ 
tione  of  the  State  Parks  as  it  may  find  to  be  suitable,  and  to  collect 
and  administer  the  resulting  revenues,  and  to  use  such  funds  in 
the  maintenance  ot  improvement  of  the  whole  system.  The 
problems  already  before  the  Commission  plainly  foreshadow  the 
need  for  additional  power  of  this  kind. 

The  pwchases  at  Hurd  Park  include  two  small  dwelling 
houses  fronting  on  the  highway  nearly  a  mile  from  the  river. 
They  are  not  in  themselves  objectionable,  but  must  be  subject  to 
con^ol  of  the  Commission  to  insure  their  remaining  so.  They 
were  occupied  at  the  time  of  purchase  by  tenants  who  were  al- 
lowed to  remun,  and  the  small  rentals  received  have  been  paid 
into  the  State  lYeasury.  They  needed  some  minor  repairs,  and 
there  were  and  still  are  in  Kurd  Park  some  boundary  fences  which 
must  be  repaired  and  maintained,  but  no  funds  for  such  piuposes 
have  been  provided.  Small  parcels  of  improved  land  are  some- 
times unavoidably  included  within  Park  boundaries  which  should 
be  kept  in  such  condition  and  yield  a  revenue,  at  least  for  swne 
time  to  come,  and  pasturage  should  frequently  be  continued  on 
open  lands,  as  the  State  Parka  would  be  too  monot<aious  if  all 
wooded,  and  many  fine  vistas  lost. 

The  Waterbury  Boy  Scouts  already  desu^  a  guarantee  of 
some  sort  that  they  may  continue  to  camp  at  Mt.  Tom,  with  the 
privilege  of  storing  ice  and  erecting  a  cook  house,  and  perh^is 
an  open  eating  ehed,  which  would  furnish  a  needed  shelter  for  ihe 
public  in  the  summer  showers  which  have  been  known  to  occur. 
They  are  ready  to  do  these  things  and  others  at  their  own  expense, 
and  to  pay  a  reasonable  rental  for  such  privileges,  on  a  short  term 
lease  which  will  assure  them  of  a  fur  return  upon  the  first  coat, 
but  the  Commission  has  yet  no  power  to  tcrant  such  exclu^ve  rights. 

The  sites  recommended  for  acquisition  will  introduce  similar 
problems  on  a  much  larger  scale  and  in  the  lack  of  the  power  to 
grant  or  continue  existing  leases  their  solution  would  be  extremely 
troublesome  and  perhaps  detrimental  to  the  work  of  the  G<hd- 
mission  as  a  whole. 

The  plans  for  the  White  Mountain  National  Forest  now  cover 
some  700,000  acres  in  Maine  and  New  Hampshire,  of  which  300,000 
acres  have  been  acquired.  While  the  principal  purpose  of  this 
project  is  entirely  different  from  that  of  the  Parks,  the  Forest 
Service,  under  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  has  power  tA  lease 
tracts  of  five  acres  or  less  for  i>eriodB  of  thirty  years  or  less,  and 
the  erection  of  camps,  cottages,  stores  or  hotels,  is  permitted  sod 
encouraged.  The  property  remains  to  a  certain  necessary  extent 
imder  the  control  of  the  Forest  Service,  but  the  restrictions  are 
few  and  reasonable.  In  both  the  National  Parks  and  National 
Forests  of  the  West  similar  privileges  are  now  being  offered,  and 
great  additional  benefit  is  thus  derived,  in  addititm  to  sub- 
stantial revenues. 
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Sit0B  Recoinmencl«c]  for  Acquiiltlon. 

Reference  haa  already  been  made  to  nine  selected  rates  which 
have  especUJ  claims  for  early  action.  Upon  some  of  the  prinei|Htl 
holdinga  I  have  been  able  to  obtun  from  the  owners  a  definite 
price  at  which  the  State  may  acquire  the  property.  In  other 
cases  it  has  been  so  far  impossible  to  get  such  prices,  and  in  a 
certain  few  inadvisable  even  to  try.  But  in  all  cases  a  fair  approx- 
imation to  the  probable  cost  has  been  attained,  and  it  is  believed 
that  the  total  sum  named  will  be  sufficient  to  cover  the  work 
which  can  advantageously  be  done  in  the  coming  two-year  period. 

It  is  obviously  inexpedient  to  name  and  describe  each  site  at 
the  present  time,  as  to  do  so  might  seriously  interfere  with  its 
iator  acquisition,  but  it  may  be  said  that  the  list  includes  three 
sites  on  Long  Island  Sound,  three  on  the  Connecticut  River,  and 
three  classed  as  Lake  Shore  and  Mountun.  The  total  acreage  is 
estimated  as  about  8,500,  and  the  estimated  cost  is  $1,150,000. 
The  water  frontage  of  all  kinds  includes  more  than  seventeen  miles. 

Of  these  nine  sites,  the  acquisitions  retommended  would  in 
two  cases  reach  the  natural  boundaries  and  complete  the  project 
at  once,  while  the  other  seven  would  require  further  acquisitions 
but  would  in  all  cases  furnish  f acihties  for  inmiediate  use  by  the 
public.  Most  of  them  are  located  within  easy  reach  of  the  larger 
centers  of  population,  and  nearly  all  are  at  a  critical  stage  of  de- 
velopment, so  that  delay  is  likely  to  add  rapidly  to  their  cost. 
They  are  all  extremely  desirable  in  themselves,  at  least  one  in 
each  class  having  some  claim  to  be  considered  the  finest  example 
of  its  kind  in  the  State. 

Where  prices  have  been  set  by  the  owners,  it  has  been  dis- 
tinctly understood  that  no  obligation  was  incurred,  either  by  the 
owner  to  sell,  or  by  the  State  to  purchase,  at  the  price  named. 
The  reluctance  of  an  owner  to  set  a  price  on  property  of  such 
value,  with  the  chances  of  a  sale  so  problematical,  may  be  readily 
imagined,  and  it  is  certain  that  the  Commission  could  in  general 
secure  lower  prices  were  the  funds  required  known  to  be  actually 
available.  It  has  been  fairly  evident,  however,  that  no  such  ap- 
propriation would  be  made  until  some  actual  facts  were  secured, 
and  the  difficulty  of  the  problem  plainly  shown.  It  may  be  con- 
fidently asserted,  that  if  the  Park  system  is  to  fulfill  the  purpose 
of  protecting  and  opening  to  the  public  the  principal  examples  of 
natural  beauty  in  the  State,  the  expenditures  required  will  have 
to  be  on  the  scale  here  indicated,  or  a  higher  one. 

Administration. 

During  the  initial  period  of  acquisition,  with  the  possible  rev- 
enues still  largely  prospective,  the  general  administration  e 
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of  the  CommissioD  must  continue  to  be  borne  by  the  St&te,  and 
should  be  considered  aa  properly  a  part  of  the  cost  of  acguisitiou. 
It  IB  evident  that  the  program  recommended  would  require  a 
substantial  increase  in  the  appropriation  for  expenses. 

The  greatest  need  exiBta  for  accurate  detailed  maps,  which  will 
necessitate  field  work  over  considerable  areas,  including  for  each 
site  aa  purchases  begin,  the  whole  territory  within  the  chosen 
natural  boundaries.  To  delay  this  work  until  many  purchases 
have  been  made  will  surely  lead  to  confusion  wad  loss,  of  botii 
time  and  money.  Neither  field  work  nor  title  searching  can  be 
economically  done  in  small  bits  at  different  times,  and  without 
such  trustworthy  maps  the  work  of  the  Commission  and  the  cost 
to  the  State  will  be  much  increased.  The  experience  of  the  State 
Highway  Commissioner,  who  was  at  first  obliged  to  rely  on  local 
engineers  in  all  parts  of  the  State,  should  serve  to  prevent  the 
repetition  of  that  costly  error.  No  criticism  of  Connecticut  engi- 
neers is  intended,  but  their  practice  is  not  and  cannot  be  uniform, 
either  in  the  field  or  drafting  room,  and  it  is  also  desirable  to  have 
on  file  the  original  fieid  notes,  together  witJi  the  men  who  made 
them,  at  least  for  a  time. 

A  small  force  consisting  of  Chief  and  two  or  three  assistants 
should  be  permanently  employed  by  the  Commission  and  kepi 
steadily  at  work  in  the  field  or  drafting  room.  At  least  one  of 
these  should  possess  the  training  of  a  practical  Forester,  and  they 
should  all  be  men  with  the  bark  on,  the  kind  of  bark  that  sheds 
sun,  rain  or  wind,  and  is  fiy  and  mosquito  proof.  Their  equipment 
should  include  camping  gear  for  living  on  the  job,  and  a  suitable 
go-cart  for  moving  it  around.  A  permwient  headquarters  with 
drafting  room  and  an  assistant  to  stay  inside  would  also  soon 
become  necessary.  The  working  maps  should  be  on  sheets  of 
uniform  size,  on  the  scale  of  one  inch  to  a  hundred  feet,  and  should 
include  all  details  of  boimdaries,  ownership,  buildings  and  im- 
provements of  any  sort.  Topography  should  be  indicated  by 
contours  at  five  foot  intervals,  and  soil  conditions  and  foresta1i<Hi 
noted.  The  making  of  such  maps  is  usually  felt  to  be  unnecessary 
and  much  too  expensive  until  actual  experience  has  demonstrated 
that  the  lack  of  them  is  far  more  expensive,  and  the  undertaking 
of  this  important  work  cannot  be  too  strongly  urged.  The  first 
year's  expense  would  be  increased  by  initial  cost  of  field  and  office 
equipment. 

Legal  expenses  in  connection  with  the  taking  of  title  must  ^o 
be  met,  and  the  Commission,  either  in  Committees,  or  as  a  whole, 
would  need  to  spend  somewhat  more  time  and  money  in  the 
field. 

For  all  these  expenses  connected  with  the  acquMtions  recom- 
mended, and  for  the  two  years  beginning  Oct.  1,  1917,  the  sum  of 
$25,000  is  estimated  to  be  required. 
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Tower  on  Mt<  Tom. 

The  Act  of  1915  transferrii^  the  care  of  the  Mt.  Toii;  State 
Park  to  this  Commission,  and  canying  an  appropriation  of  Sl,500 
for  the  maintenance  required  by  the  terms  of  the  Senff  gift,  has 
not  yet  become  effective,  owing  to  the  impossibility  of  securing 
the  signatures  of  those  heirs  who  are  not  in  this  country.  If  their 
consent  is  considered  essential  to  the  transfer  of  the  charge,  then 
a  separate  bill  carrying  the  appropriation  only  should  be  recom- 
mended to  the  Assembly  of  1917.  By  the  terms  of  the  gift,  the 
old  tower  must  be  maintained  or  replaced,  and  it  has  passed  the 
point  where  repfurs  would  be  economical  or  satisfactory,  while 
further  neglect  will  jeopardize  the  tenure  of  the  land. 

I  believe  the  situation  justifies  the  erection  of  a  permanent 
structure  of  atone,  for  many  reasons.  First  of  al),  the  State  should 
in  this  case  make  suitable  recognition  of  the  generosity  of  both 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Senff,  and  to  barely  fulfill  the  conditions  imposed 
and  accepted  does  not  accomplish  this  object.  The  obligation  of 
perpetual  maintenance  unmistakably  suggests  the  most  permanent 
type  of  construction,  and  where  the  amount  involved  is  so  small 
it  seems  unworthy  the  dignity  of  the  State  to  use  any  other  mate- 
rifd  than  stone.  A  skeleton  steel  tower  would  be  pathetically  out 
of  place  on  this  wild  mountain  top  and  must  be  forever  painted 
and  repainted  or  else  soon  replaced.  A  good  supply  of  the  native 
stone  occurs  near  the  summit,  in  loose  blocks  which  will  require 
little  working,  and  the  structure  built  of  these  roi^h  natural 
blocks  will  appear  almost  a  part  of  the  mountain. 

A  preliminary  plan,  with  an  estimate  of  quantities  has  been 
made,  of  circular  type,  16  feet  in  diameter  and  thirty  feet  high, 
with  roofed  and  ^ass-enclosed  observation  room,  and  interior 
spiral  stairway  of  reinforced  concrete.  The  totsJ  cost  should  not 
exceed  $3,000,  and  a  special  appropriation  of  such  an  amount 
should  be  recommended. 

The  tower  should  be  centered  on  the  triangulation  point  used 
by  the  Geological  Siu^ey  and  would  thus  be  of  service  in  marking 
and  permanently  establishing  that  point. 


Progress  Noted. 

I  have  tried  to  sum  up  in  a  few  pages  such  results  of  our  two 
years  work  as  are  most  tangible  and  evident,  but  it  may  well  be 
that  such'  results  are  less  important  than  those  at  which  we  can 
only  guess. 

During  that  period  the  question  "What  is  it  for?"  has  mostly 
passed  into  a  shake  of  the  head  and  the  comment  "It  ought  to 
be  done,  but  it's  too  late  now;  you'll  never  get  the  money," 
which  may  be  conrndered  a  distinct  advance.    In  time  it  will 
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become  apparent  that  late  as  the  present  undoubtedly  is,  the 
future  b  almost  certain  to  be  later;  and  that  the  Park  Commissicw 
is  not  really  trying  to  "get"  any  money  at  all,  but  is  using  its  best 
endeavors  to  save  the  stjll  greater  costs  involved  in  that  word 
"later,"  which  are  now  plainly  foreshadowed  1^  incontrovertible 
facts. 

If  the  reiteration  of  those  facts  is  becoming  tedious,  I  must 
crave  indulgence  by  reason  of  its  apparent  necesmty. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Albbbt  M.  Tdshkb. 
Morthfield,  Conn., 

Dec^nber  11th,  1916. 
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